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It Mr Eden Fails 


begun to do, the morning coat, winged collar and umbrella of 

the late Neville Chamberlain ? Is it a tortuous and protracted 
act of appeasement that is going forward in Geneva ? And have the 
whispered comparisons with Munich and 1938 that are now being 
heard any justice or relevance ? The answer, for the moment, is 
clearly and firmly, No. The danger and temptation of appeasement 
may lie ahead, but they have not yet shown themselves clearly. 

The Foreign Secretary is trying to stop a war that has already gone 
on for seven years ; he is not trying at any cost to prevent a war 
breaking out. He faces in Chou En-lai a statesman both ruthless and 
shrewd, whose troops have already been challenged and held on the 
Korean battlefield, not a man who has been twice or thrice appeased 
already. He is trying, not to surrender a democratic state, but to 
arrange a cease-fire around which some fragments of a political settle- 
ment might crystallise. If this is appeasement—and the word has a 
good as well as a bad sense—then it began in Berlin, when the foreign 
ministers (including Mr Dulles).agreed that there should be a confer- 
ence at Geneva to seek an alternative to war in Korea and Indo-China. 
And if the British Foreign Secretary finds himself alone in using the 
conference to seek bases of agreement and to exercise patience and 
restraint, then he can console himself with this thought: if his efforts 
fail, then public opinion in the free world—in Asia as well as in the 
countries of the Atlantic alliance—will rally with greater confidence 
and an easier conscience behind whatever measures will be necessary 
to resist the violent pretensions of revolutionary China and the Viet- 
minh. It is now clear that this had to be done, not only in Britain, 
but also in the United States, before the threat of intervention could 
be either sincere or effective. President Eisenhower realised this a 
little sooner than Mr Dulles, and Sir Winston Churchill realised it 
sooner than President Eisenhower. 

But there should be no misunderstanding on this point in the Com- 
munist camp. Gradually, after the confusion and recrimination of the 
last three weeks, a clear moral basis for western policy in South East 
Asia is beginning to form. The issues are being simplified. The 
sudden end of American threats of joint action began the process ; 
it was continued by British insistence on trying to make the Geneva 
conference succeed ; and now it is being taken a step further by the 
contest in secret session between M. Bidault, the Vietminh and China. 
The Communist delegates are being given time and opportunity to 
show just how unreasonable they can be ; the genuine desire of the 
Indo-Chinese to be free of France is being sharply distinguished from 
the Communist hope of controlling them when they become free ; the 
world is watching Ho Chi-Minh’s troops exploiting success and 
advancing on Hanoi while his delegates haggle in Geneva. People who 
have been impatient and angry—often with good reason—at French 
policy towards Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia are now learning how 
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difficult it is to make concessions under the greedy 
pressure of Communist tactics. Critics in Britain 
(who so often remember success in India and forget 
failure in Ireland) are beginning to see what role force 
may yet have to play in the pacification of Indo-China. 
In brief, people are being prepared for the kind of com- 
mitment they would not have considered three weeks 
ago. 

All this and more is being gained by negotiation. 
Indeed, it may be that forty-eight hours of silence on 
Indo-China by the State Department, together with 
Sir Winston Churchill’s guarded but emphatic assur- 
ance on Tuesday that he will “ examine the possibility 
of establishing a system of collective security in South 
East Asia and the western Pacific within the framework 
of the United Nations” as soon as “ the outcome of 
the Geneva conference is clearer” may have more 
effect on the Communists than an explicit warning 
that would divide American, British and French public 
opinion and start another furious public debate. 

At the same time it is becoming clearer that American 
second thoughts and British first thoughts about what to 
do after Dien Bien Phu are not, after all, so far apart. 
President Eisenhower is seeking the moral and political 
support of Congress for the intervention that may yet 
prove necessary by insisting on four points: first, that 
any action taken shall be under United Nations 
auspices ; second, that America’s allies with interests 
in South East Asia shall act with it ; thirdly, that any 
military operations shall be under an allied supreme 
commander ; and lastly that France shall give com- 
plete independence to the three states of Indo-China, 
even the right to leave the French Union. He has 
even been reported as saying that no natiom shall be 
given a security guarantee if it does not want one. 
Add to this his tacit acceptance of the British posi- 
tion—that there shall be no commitment to a pact 
or to military action until it is seen whether Geneva 
can succeed or not—and it is difficult to see any major 
feature of American policy to which British public 
opinion can fairly object. This is not a programme to 
save “ colonialism ” (it takes a Bevanite to believe that 
American opinion would agree to fight for such a cause) 
but a policy to ensure that liberation in Asia does not 
mean subjection to Communist rule and Chinese 
hegemony. 
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Unfortunately—as the French have been desperately 
pointing out—it shares with Sir Winston’s declaration 
of policy the weakness of being almost too clear cut, 
too deliberate, and too much above the struggle. The 
situation that is likely to arise in Geneva is not the one 
that the American President and the British Prime 
Minister seem to expect. It is most unlikely that the 
Communists will bring about a sudden and quick break- 
down of negotiations, or that they will let themselves 
be manceuvred into a position where they can be clearly 
held responsible for failure. They, far more than Mr 
Molotov in Berlin, have time on their side ; for the 
fighting in Indo-China is developing in their favour. 
Suppose that the French suffer further defeats, that 
demoralisation spreads in the Vietnam forces, that the 
Communists in any of the three states achieve some 
spectacular success—what happens then? If the 
French hold fast to the terms they are now offering the 
elated Communists, it is they who will be accused of 
wrecking the conference. And their position will, in- 
deed, be precarious unless their allies back them with 
some assurance of help, or unless they themselves 
reinforce their position with fresh troops and supplies 
from France and North Africa. It is for this con- 
tingency—for a situation in which there is haggling at 
Geneva over details while Vietnam is being overrun— 
that Washington and London appear to have no plan. 
And it is then that the danger will arise for France and 
its friends of being asked to choose quickly between 
appeasement and the kind of extempore action that Mr 
Dulles and Admiral Radford had in mind three weeks 
ago. 

a 


Two deductions are clear, but they will not be popu- 
lar. One is that the five-power staff talks should be 
quickly started, and conducted with realism, urgency 
and the utmost secrecy. If such a thing is possible in 
Washington, there should be no “ leakages.” It is use- 
less to postpone military planning until a defence 
organisation can be created. The other deduction is 
that Mr Eden should make it clear that he will not 
persist indefinitely in his personal effort to mediate. If 
he sees no prospect of success within a reasonable time 
he should follow Mr Dulles’s example and return 
home ; for he will be needed here to explain to the 
public the grave issues that are coming up.and, as the 
Prime Minister said on Tuesday, “to put his own pro- 
portion” on events at Geneva. Having shown great 
patience he has won the power to achieve something by 
showing impatience. In his present course he is taking 
risks with Anglo-American understanding that can be 
justified only if he can bring a truce nearer. At the 
point where those risks are no longer balanced by 4 
genuine hope of Communist concessions, it is time for 
the Foreign Secretary to face the House of Commons 
and to tell the world where vital British interests 10 
South East Asia begin and end, and what must be done 
in company with other nations to defend them. 
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Three Per Cent Paradox? 


«sO I contradict myself ?” asked Walt Whitman 

in one of his more thoughtful passages. “ Very 
well then, I contradict myself.” And, very wisely, he 
went on doing so. To the outside observer, there must 
seem to be some of the same spirit about last week’s 
reduction in Bank rate to 3-per cent. Five weeks after 
Mr Butler’s carry-on budget, the Bank of England has 
hoisted the traditional go-ahead signal to the British 
economy ; but it has explained that the signal does not 
mean what everybody normally takes it to mean. 
Instead the stated reason for the change is a purely 
technical (but, to post-war Britons, no less remarkable) 
one: the Bank actually wants to prevent dollars of a 
particular kind from flowing into its reserve. There is 
room for debate about this ; and—if only to allow the 
Old Lady her traditional last word—it may be more 
judicious and less bewildering if the economic and 
technical case against the authorities’ action is con- 
sidered first. 

The economic case for uneasiness about last week’s 
decision hinges primarily on the so-called “ green light ” 
effect of a reduction in Bank rate: on the belief that 
it is bound to do something to stimulate spending in 
Britain. In this instance, admittedly, the effect should 
not be very great. The Stock Exchange’s reception of 
the news has been so cautious that there should not be 
any spurt in new issues ; nor are investors likely to feel 
so much richer that they will want to increase their 
consumption. But there is one respect in which the 
change might conceivably be significant. Now that 
some bank borrowing rates have been cut, some business 
men might have an incentive to borrow more in order 
to lay in stocks, especially as many feel that imported 
raw materials are more likely to become dearer than 
cheaper before the end of the year. By no stretch of 
technical paradox can the reduction be called a psycho- 
logical force in favour of greater restraint. 

Yet both the internal and external economic prospect 
suggest that slightly greater restraint in spending may 
be desirable in the next few months. Internally, as 
Mr Butler explained in his budget speech last month, 
British demand seems to be rising at or above the 
maximum rate that available resources can allow if 
inflation is to be avoided ; the prescription—it was not 
an unduly conservative prescription—chosen in the 
budget was to leave well alone. Externally, across the 
Atlantic, most economists—including British Govern- 
ment economists—think that the American recession 
is grinding to a halt. They think, in other words, that 
America may soon be exuding a mildly reflationary 
instead of a mildly deflationary pressure into the outside 
world. This judgment, of course, may still be wrong. 
The reduction in American unemployment since the 
end of March has not been significant. It has been 
wholly due to greater seasonal activity in building and 
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farming, together with the enrolment of more shop 
assistants for the Easter rush; unemployment in 
American manufacturing industries has continued to 
increase. But hopes are rising, and so—more prac- 
tically if equally uncertainly—are commodity prices. 
Most of those who have to make a guess are saying 
that by next autumn the prolonged period of undramatic 
falls in American production and other business indices 
may be over ; and a period of undramatic rises may 
have begun. 

If the year-long fall in American production soon 
comes to a halt or even reverses itself; then the year- 
long American policy of pushing down internal interest 
rates (in order to stimulate spending) may come to a 
halt or even reverse itself, too. And this con- 
sideration, the critics are pointing out, throws doubt 
upon the technical as well as upon the economic reasons 
for the Bank of England’s action last week. Those 
technical reasons were primarily a response to the fall 
in American interest rates since June, 1953. As a result 
of that fall, and by the beginning of this month, money 
invested in short-term American government securities 
earned only about half as much in interest as money 
invested in short-term British government securities. 
Americans and other foreigners who buy these short- 
term sterling securities with dollars are not prevented 
by the British exchange control from repatriating their 
money. It is not surprising therefore that there has 
recently been a flow of short-term funds across the 
Atlantic ; and it was mainly in order to check this flow 
that Bank rate was reduced last week. 

Even when the “economic” argument (about the 
undesirability of stimulating spending in Britain) is laid 
on one side, therefore, there are two criticisms that can 
be levelled against this purely technical reason for 
reducing Bank rate. The first is that the decision may 
be badly timed ; it will be rather odd if Britain has 
started to push interest rates down just before America 
starts to edge them up. The second and more impor- 
tant criticism is that Britain cannot yet ‘afford to 
turn any dollars away, even these speculative dollars 
that are liable to flow out again as suddenly as they 
have flowed in. Why not put this hard, though hot, 
currency in a contingent reserve—in the hope, even if 
not in the belief, that some of it may permanently stick ? 
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These are the arguments that can be and are being 
advanced against the Bank of England’s action. They 
add up to approximately half of the story that should 
be laid before the British public today. The contrary 
arguments, which the authorities have found slightly the 
weightier, rest on three main contentions. First, the 
Bank rejects the idea that dollars can be earmarked 
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to meet any potential reclamation of hot money, because 
it would never have any accurate way of measuring how 
large this earmarked reserve should be. It is also afraid 
that any sudden future run on these funds, by causing 
a sharp apparent drop in its gold reserve, might lend 
wings to more stable foreign money invested here. One 
contingency in which the authorities would obviously 
be very anxious to avoid even an apparent run on the 
reserves would be on the morrow of any declaration 
of sterling convertibility. It is not entirely fanciful to 
interpret the Bank’s present eagerness to avoid holding 
hot money as another straw in a rising wind of rumour: 
it is becoming increasingly possible that some considera- 
tion may be being given to a further advance towards 
sterling convertibility later this year. 

The authorities’ second “ technical ” argument is that 
last week’s decision was necessary in order to bring 
Bank rate into closer alignment with the pattern of 
interest rates that had already been established by 
market forces. Just before last week’s announcement, 
the ruling Treasury bill rate in London was nearly 
1} per cent below Bank rate ; now it is little more than 
1} per cent below it. One of thé ways in which the 
Bank of England’s wonderfully flexible system of mone- 
tary management works is by stabbing an occasional 
painful scalpel into the discouzt market, by forcing it 
to discount at the very unprofitable Bank rate Treasury 
or other bills that it had taken up at the lower and 
more profitable market rates. In the last few weeks 
before the Bank rate change any stab from this scalpel 
would have felt like a blow from a blunt hatchet, which 
is not a wonderfully flexible nor yet a very easy weapon 
for the Bank of England to use. 

The final argument in favour of the Bank rate change 
rests on Whitmanism pure and simple. Some people 
believe that there is positive advantage if the Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street sometimes appears to contradict 


Muzhik and 


O NE might think that the eyes of the Kremlin since 
the death of Stalin had been almost permanently 
fixed on the Soviet countryside. There have been 
innumerable decrees affecting agriculture, many 
important meetings, and a great deal of propaganda. 
Twice within six months the first secretary of the Party, 
Nikita Khrushchev, has issued grim diagnoses of the 
state of affairs in the farms and villages, and on each 
occasion he prescribed a new and drastic remedy. First 
came the offer of new incentives and after that the 
conquest of new land. Even important international 
events have been overshadowed in the Soviet press by 
this campaign for higher output from agriculture ; and 
some observers have concluded that, just as Napoleon 
feared nothing in the world save a hungry Paris, the 
Kremlin’s only nightmare is one in which peasants are 
angry and townsmen are hungry. If that were so, it 
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the Old Man of the Treasury, because this does at les: 
show that the Old Lady has a role of her own. Coni:o! 
over monetary and Bank rate policy, in this view, shou!d 
be indisputably delegated to the Bank. It can only 
exercise that control if it responds more or less auio- 
matically to the pressure of market interest rates a> | 
to the inward or outward flow of foreign funds ; th. 
is a limit to the extent to which it should compete wii) 
the Treasury in “taking a view” about pressures th: 
have not yet been exerted. Moreover, by movine 


~ 


swiftly forward when foreign funds have been flowinc 
in, the Bank has set a precedent for moving equa'| 
swiftly backward if foreign funds should ever start ‘o 
flow out again. There may even be some element of 
sauter pour mieux reculer about the latest change. 

These are complicated arguments, but the ordinary 
man can draw one simple conclusion from them. It 
is clear that there was no political or “ prestige ” reason 
behind this technical reduction in Bank-rate. If the 
decision proves to have been wrong, it will be because 
the consequential effects on internal spending or on the 
flow of foreign money have been wrongly estimated. 
And, if so, the Bank of England will find it much easier 
than would any department of the Government to put 
its engines into reverse. The most logical assessment 
of the economic situation—the one now apparently 
made by the British authorities—is that a period of 
relatively quiet weather lies ahead, on which this 
“technical ” reduction in Bank rate should not have 
much effect ; in this case, the real import of last week’s 
change is that the Old Lady’s finger is now laid actively 
on the trigger, which is no bad thing. The minority 
of economists who believe that bleaker weather is in 
prospect can be left to draw the logical conclusion that 
Bank rate may soon go up again ; they need not fear 
that last week’s reduction means that the Bank of 
England’s guard has been lowered. 


Commissar 


would mean that what Mr Molotov says abroad is 
deeply affected by the reports his colleagues receive 
from the rural front. How far is this true ? 

It is as easy to exaggerate as it is to underrate the 
extent of the present crisis in Soviet agriculture. Despite 
the giant strides made in industrialisation, some 130 
million Soviet citizens still live-in the country, and it 
would be a foolish government that took no account of 
their mood. Furthermore, the whole new programme of 
benefits for the consumer, on which the new regime has 
staked its reputation, depends greatly on larger output 
of foodstuffs and agricultural raw materials. Yet it is 
well to remember that the problem is not new: it w2s 
inherited from Stalin by Malenkov and his colleagues. 
The inability of agriculture to keep pace with industry 
and to satisfy the growing nation’s needs was a we'!- 
known feature of the Stalinist economy. A! 
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« hrushchev’s “ revelations” about shortages of stock, 
(eeding-stuffs and vegetables were known to students 
of Soviet affairs. But whereas they had in the past to 
fr the evidence with the help of a magnifying glass, 
nd disentangle admissions of scarcity from a mass of 
iningless percentages or propagandist reports about, 
_a model farm in the Kuban, the Russians have 
ly decided to let more be known about the seamy 
- of their economy. Indiscriminate use of the 
ignifying glass can now give a distorted picture. 
Che “ crisis” has been from the first inherent in the 
rime’s inability to plan in the countryside as com- 
oletely as it did in the towns. The peasant has:a knack 
spoiling blueprints, as Communist governments 
Eastern Europe have been learning. By tremendous 
efforts the Soviet Union has become the world’s second 
industrial power ; but the balance sheet of large-scale 
lective farming is not so impressive. With well over 
half the population working in the countryside it has not 
been possible either to improve rapidly the urban popu- 
lation’s standard of living or to find exportable surpluses 
of any importance. Numbers of livestock are no greater 
than they were in Tsarist days, and grain production 
has scarcely kept pace with the growth of population. 
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Agriculture, it is true, is less capable than industry of 
rapid expansion and spectacular recovery from such 
major calamities as Stalin’s ruthless collectivisation and 
the German invasion. It is also true that the Soviet 
planners, preoccupied with industrialisation, could not 
spare all the necessary resources for agricultural develop- 
ment. None the less, the Soviet leaders clearly expected 
higher dividends from what they have invested in the 

intryside. Lenin declared in the early days of the 
revolution: 

If we could’ supply. 100,000 first-class tractors, provide 
them with petrol and drivers (you know full well that 
for the moment this is pure fancy) then the middle 
peasant would be in favour of the commune. 

But even the foresight of that great strategist could be 
it fault. The Soviet Union has now some 1,300,000 
tractors, plenty of petrol, millions of drivers and 
mechanics—but the peasant’s love of property is still 
very much alive and causes the Kremlin much anxiety. 
Uprooted from the soil and turned into a factory worker, 
he Russian muzhik fitted quickly into the new social 
pattern. But, when left on the land, he has clung 
desperately to the tiny plot left to him after collectivisa- 
‘ion and has accepted the new system only grudgingly. 
lractors and combines have failed to transform the 
human being in the village. 

‘The ultimate aim of Soviet leaders has-been, and 
still is, to bridge the gap between town and country, to 
mechanise agricultural work, and to change peasants 
into workers. But even Stalin realised, after the cruel 
ordeal of forced collectivisation, that no more offensives 
-hould be launched without watching the temper of the 
-ountry and consulting the international barometer. 


601 
Since then the advance towards a socialist agriculture 
has been much more cautious. In 1951, it is true, a 
big step forward was taken, when the number of collec- 
tive farms was reduced to less than 100,000 and their 
average size was roughly trebled. This was done in 
order to establish tighter control as well as more rational 
exploitation. But further steps in the same direction— 
including the establishment of “ agrotowns ”—were 
postponed, when it was seen that the peasants were 
taking fright at the idea that the last vestiges of their 
private property would be swallowed up. 

Stalin must have realised quite well that he was 
bequeathing to his heirs an unsolved rural problem. His 
Economic Problems, published in 1952, dwelt on the 
contradictions in Soviet society resulting from collective 
property in the country and state ownership in the 
towns. He pleaded for cautious treatment, and 
advocated a gradual removal of this contradiction by 
switching over from trade to barter in the exchanger 
between town and country. But his death created mor 
immediate problems, and it is difficult to establish what 
has since happened in the Soviet countryside. Did thr 
Russian peasant, following tradition, expect great 
bounties after the death of a Tsar? Did the liberal 
phase through which the new regime passed produce 
a relaxation of discipline ? Or was the pressure of 
peasant discontent so strong that the lid had to be lifted? 
Whatever the truth of the matter, the new rulers found 
food supplies dwindling just when they were promising 
better times to the consumer. 

Their first remedy was applied last September. The 
same Khrushchev who had been threatening the private 
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property of the peasants now urged them to grow more 
on their private plots and to fatten their stock. Tax 
burdens were lifted and higher prices offered both to 
collective farms and to individual farmers for scarce 
foodstuffs. Then, early this year, Khrushchev faced the 
public with another confession and another appeal. The 
Soviet Union, he said, lacks grain to feed its stock, to 
provide more bread and to furnish exports. Crop rota- 
tion, too extravagantly applied, had led to a reduction 
in the area under cultivation, and had brought no com- 
pensation in the shape of higher yields. A remedy must 
be sought by using immediately every available scrap 
of waste land, particularly by the conquest of virgin soil 
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in distant Kazakhstan and Siberia. Within two years 
13 million hectares of new land are to be brought under 
cultivation, to provide nearly 20 million tons of addi- 
tional grain. An immense drive was at once launched— 
and is still going on—to send hundreds of thousands of 
young Communists as pioneers into the inhospitabie 
eastern lands. They are to be supplied with 120,000 
tractors—more than Lenin dreamt of for the whole 
nation in 1917. 

The blasts of propaganda, the extraordinary mobilisa- 
tion, the use of shock troops and shock tactics—these 
are all signs of a mood of emergency, almost of panic, 
at headquarters. The Kremlin is clearly anxious to 
carry out rapidly its ambitious agricultural programme, 
and this concern must influence the shaping of its 
foreign policy. Nor can the effort to increase food pro- 
duction be taken in isolation. It is only a part, though a 
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vital part, of, Malenkov’s wider plan to improve the con- 
sumer’s lot, of which expansion of light industry js 
another feature. The time of reckoning for the planners 
is near, because Malenkov’s “big upsurge” was pro- 
mised for next year, or the year after. Stalin’s successors, 
it must be remembered, promised the Russian pe. ole 
relaxation at home and détente abroad, and these two 
objectives are interdependent. The new rulers may 
need a breather, for consolidation and review. Bu: if 
clouds gather on the international horizon they must 
be expected to turn back, however reluctantly, in Stalin’s 
footsteps, to tighten the screw on the peasants and to 
use his methods of extracting food surpluses. In this 
respect it is true to say that the reports received from 
Khrushchev influence the instructions sent to Molotov. 
The commissar who goes abroad has the muzhik looking 
over his shoulder. 


Crofters in Travail 


EST and north of a line drawn from Greenock 
to Inverness lie the crofting counties of Scot- 
land. This region contains one-sixth of the land area of 
Great Britain, but no more than 286,000 people, fewer 
than live in the borough of Wandsworth. Many of these 
people are crofters, and pursue a life that is unique in 
the British Isles. They live in small communities or 
“townships,” which are scattered throughout the 
western Highlands and Islands, and are separated from 
each other by long stretches of mountains and sea. Their 
basic pursuit is agriculture, but agriculture practised on 
a small scale and under hard conditions of soil and 
climate. The typical croft is a holding of less than 50 
acres (90 per cent of the holdings in the region are of 
this sort) ; and its cultivation is coupled with grazing 
rights on the common lands of the township. The 
crofter is a man of many skills, who traditionally has 
earned his living by combining farming with fishing or 
some rural craft such as weaving. Many crofters leave 
their homes for long periods to serve in the merchant 
marine ; relatively few are able to live by farming alone. 
The crofters’ problems have recently been examined 
in the report of a Commission of Enquiry.* It has a 
depressing story to tell. The exodus from the Highlands 
and Islands has gone on steadily ever since the clear- 
ances of the early nineteenth century, but it has been 
more pronounced in the distinctively crofting areas. 
Some parts of the Highlands (notably towns such as 
Inverness and’ Oban) have gained in population since 
the 1930s, and some rural areas (such as the island of 
Lewis) are still healthy and vigorous. But these are 
exceptions to the general picture of decay and derelic- 
tion ; in most crofting townships depopulation has 
continued, sometimes at an accelerated pace, in the last 
twenty years. 
~ * Cmd. 9091, HMSO, Edinburgh, 3s. 
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Government guarantees and subsidies to agriculture 
have not stopped this decline. The crofters’ agricultural 
income is mainly derived from sales of store cattle and 
sheep. The long-term tendency has been to substitute 
sheep for cattle, because sheep are less trouble to tend 
and feed. Even in the exceptional conditions since 1939 
there has been a further fall in the tillage area, and 
thus less winter keep is available for cattle. Except 
in the Orkneys, there has been little response to 
the profitable new openings for production of pigs 
and eggs. 

The Government has already given the crofting com- 
munities a certain amount of special protection and aid. 
Under an Act passed as long ago as 1886, the crofter 
enjoys virtual security of tenure and can bequeath his 
croft to a member of his family. He pays a very small 
rent and hardly any rates ; but he has had the benefit 
of handsome housing subsidies, and housing conditions 
have been greatly improved. Until recently, hardly one 
croft in a hundred had a supply of electricity ; but now 
the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board has an 
obligation to apply its profits to supplying the High- 
lands with cheap electricity, and is rapidly doing so. 
Although many black spots still remain—in particular 
the sorry state of water supplies—there have therefore 
been real improvements in crofters’ living standards in 
recent years. 

But these improvements have not availed to stop the 
process of decline. In part, the crofters are succumbing 
to economic forces beyond their control. The chief 
of these is inaccessibility. Communications are poor, 
and freight charges are extremely (probably unduly) 
high. Marketing is difficult and.costly, and this has so 
far restricted many promising lines of specialisation— 
such as the catching of lobsters and the growing of 
strawberries and other fruits in the mild climate of the 
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western isles. The declining population, however, mili- 
tates against any improvement in transport. 

When a community falls below a certain size it enters 
on a Vicious spiral of decline. One of the most sombre 
factors in the crofting communities is the high propor- 
tion of aged people ; for instance, in one crofting estate 
in Sutherland, 110 out of 154 resident crofters are said 
to be over §§ years old. There are also many absentee 
tenants, who regard their crofts as holiday homes or 
as refuges to which they can return from the cities in the 
event of an industrial depression. The Commission 
noted that these conditions create an air of apathy and 
inertia. A number of townships, particularly on the 
North-West coast of the mainland, are on the verge of 
extinction. Their survival sometimes turns on the 
willingness of the Government to provide a grant for 
road improvement. Special grants are available for this 
purpose ; but since some counties insist on the road 
being macadamized, at a cost of £1,000 to £2,000 a 
mile, such expenditure on a dying community cannot 
lightly be authorised. 


So much for the reasons for decline. What, now, of 
the remedies that can be sought ? The Commission of 
Enquiry was convinced that some relief is necessary. 
It pointed out that the crofters’ freedom and indepen- 
dence have an intrinsic value which is of special impor- 
tance in a predominantly urban civilization ; and that 
the crofters, with their seafaring tradition, provide valu- 
able recruits for the merchant marine and navy. Social 
reasons apart, Britain is too poor in natural resources 
to let so large a region fall into decay. Nevertheless, 


it would be wrong to adopt a purely sentimental - 


approach to the problem and to prop up these com- 
munities by endless small doles of Government charity. 
The basic need is to revive and enlarge the general 
economy of the Highlands and to fit into it a crofting 
system that has been put on a more economic basis. 

Such a policy would involve facing some hard facts. 
The basic problem is that the decline of inshore fishing 
and other auxiliary occupations—only partly offset by 
the development of the tourist trade—means that 
crofters will need to rely more than in the past upon 
agriculture for a living ; but that they will not be able 
to do this so long as their holdings are so small and 
poorly equipped. About three-quarters of the crofts are 
at present described as part-time or small-time holdings. 
The only solution to this problem is an amalgamation of 
crofts into units worked as whole-time farms. 

The application of this principle—the gradual 
replacement of the smallholding population by farmers 
operating on a normal scale—would run into numerous 
difficulties. It would mean that the crofting economy 
would lose much of its traditional character, and that 
the communal features of the system would tend to dis- 
appear. It would entail initially a displacement of some 
crofters, although they would be offered resettlement 
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in areas that are at present largely derelict. It would 
involve interference with entrenched interests and 
changes in the law. The crofters’ very security of tenure 
has partly produced the problem; for it has enabled 
absentee tenants to hang on to their holdings to the 
detriment of the local economy. When a croft does fall 
vacant, the landlord may seize his rare opportunity for 
a profitable disposal to some outside interest. Again the 
township regulations which control co-operative activi- 
ties like grazing tend to penalise the crofter with initia- 
tive. In many townships the lay-out of the crofts is 
anachronistic and uneconomic. Finally, the most awk- 
ward problem of all is that of land ownership. Since 
the state, faute de mieux, would have to reorganise the 
holdings and provide the necessary capital and credit 
for any energetic new schemes, there would seem to be 
no real alternative to some extension of public owner-" 
ship, which already operates in a large part of Skye. 

The Commission was understandably wary in its 
proposals about this. It suggested only that some public 
authority should be given a general control over lettings 
and some powers to reorganise holdings ; it believed 
that the authority should carry out its delicate functions 
only with the agreement of the crofters and (so far as 
possible) of the landlords. There may be a need to strike 
a balance between these gentle (and therefore probably 
ineffective) pressures on the one hand, and that 
authoritarian disregard of property and settlement rights 
into which a more effective policy could so easily lapse. 

If agriculture in the Highlands could be put on a 
whole-time and economic basis in this way, other govern- 
ment aid to these people should take the form of helping 
to sponsor the growth of alternative rather than supple- 
mentary activities. The most hopeful of these seems to 
be forestry. The Forestry Commission intends eventu- 
ally to plant an enormous area in Scotland, but so far it 
has done very little planting on the western and northern 
seaboard ; if such planting would involve a departure 
from the strictly commercial considerations on which 
the Forestry Commissioners have rightly concentrated 
hitherto, then some grant might be considered. 

The Commission of Enquiry also proposed that a new 
public body should be appointed by the Secretary of 
State to take special responsibility for the improvement 
of crofting conditions. The situation is serious enough 
to warrant this action ; but there would be dangers, as 
well as advantages, in isolating the problems of the 
crofters in this way. The real need is for the develop- 
ment of a concerted—and initially subsidised, but 
eventually economic—policy for the Highlands and 
Islands by all the public authorities concerned. With 
less than 300,000 people in the area, the cost of special 
aid to Britain’s own largest underdeveloped area should 
not be great. The expense will only become formidable 
if doles and special privileges are dribbled out to these 
people, without giving them any incentive to grasp the 
commercial possibilities open to them. There is a 
romance in the present economic pattern of the High- 
lands, but it is the romance of the fey. 
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Notes of the 


Who Corrals Whom? 


HE Labour Party’s discussions on internal discipline 
this week fell some way short of the orderly corralling 

of the Bevanites planned by the right wing. The strategy 
for the week was clear enough: on Tuesday the National 
-Executive was to toss the lasso over Mr Bevan’s shoulders, 
and on Wednesday the Parliamentary Party was to pull it 
tight. As expected, the Executive played its part. It 
passed a resolution that simply re-stated the doctrine of 
collective responsibility for its members, but specifically 
added that any breach would be “dealt with” by the 
Executive at jts next meeting. If this means anything at 
all, the six Bevanites on the Executive (including Mr Bevan 
himself) will now be disciplined if they refuse to support 
the policies agreed by the majority ; after a few ineffective 
public rebukes, that discipline would presumably have to 
take the form of expulsion from the Executive or the party. 
This was a clear enough lead for the Parliamentary Party 
but, again as expected, that body havered and hummed. 
Mr Attlee announced that the Shadow Cabinet considered 


that the post-Morecambe resolution banning personal - 


attacks was still in force, and that anyone breaking it would 
be “dealt with” (the phrase must have struck a chord). 
But after Mr Attlee had spoken, Labour MPs gave them- 
selves over to what the official communique called “a full 
and frank discussion” ; this means a discussion in which 
some members were rowdily forthright while others were 
soothingly inconclusive. In the end, the meeting was 
adjourned without any decision being taken. The Shadow 
Cabinet’s threat now presumably hangs formally over each 
member— including those on the editorial board of Tribune 
—but it has not been specifically re-endorsed by the party 
as a whole; nor does anybody know whether the much 
more important decision about collective responsibility in 
the Executive will apply to the vital issue of German 
rearmament. 

For the German problem, a possible escape clause has 
been prepared ; a majority decision of the Executive need 
not be binding on its members if the Executive should 
“ otherwise decide.” Next week it will consider whether it 
should “ otherwise decide ” about German rearmament. If 
it does, then the weakness of the whole disciplinary opera- 
tion will be underlined. The most dangerous manceuvre 
that Mr Bevan will then face will be an extension of the 
present attempt to isolate him. Mr Wilson’s adherence 
to the Shadow Cabinet opened up this possibility ; and it 
may be significant that the Bevanite vote was split on the 
Executive this week, although not on a major issue. But 
Mr Bevan may draw comfort from this week’s evidence 
that Mr Attlee is still not sure whether a wholehearted 
right wing offensive, either on personalities or policies, 
would open or close the left wing ranks. 
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Footplate Folly 


HE railwaymen were fortunate enough to enjoy a good 

deal of public sympathy in their recent struggle for a 
wage increase. The unofficial strike of engine drivers and 
firemen of the Western Region is their quickest possible 
means of throwing that sympathy away. Twice in the past 
three years the railway unions have been granted a wage 
increase on the condition that they should co-operate in 
raising productivity—the last time as recently as January ; 
and discussions between them and the Transport Com- 
mission are at present going on. One of the chief ways of 
raising productivity is to work more “lodging turns ”—by 
which the footplate men, having driven their train to some 
distant destination, spend the night there and drive another 
train back next day. Lodging turns were accepted without 
demur before the war; they were discontinued during it 
because of air raids and rationing problems, but were then 
re-introduced in a modified form and provoked widespread 
resistance in 1949. 

The unions have agreed to some extension of this system, 
subject to certain conditions about the men’s accommodation 
and so on, as a deliberate quid pro quo in the wages settle- 
ment. They have recognised that the inevitable disruption 
of family life, involved in the need to spend a few more 
nights away from home, is an inconvenience that their 
craftsmen must accept, if the principles that were supposed 
to underlie last January’s wages settlement are to be honestly 
carried out. If the reply that is now to be given to the 
union leaders and to the Transpart Commission is that this 
obligation will not be honoured, indeed that (as some of the 
strikers’ spokesmen have said) no compulsory lodging turns 
will be worked at all, then the public will know where ‘he 
railwaymen stand. They will stand for more pay and Icss 
productivity ; and with that false principle, when the next 
bout of wage bargaining begins, there can be no compromuse. 


Why the West? 


i. footplate men ‘who are now on strike cannot com- 
plain of discrimination. The new arrangements or 
lodging turns in the Western Region were fully agreed 
by the unions, and are no more—indeed they are less— 
than are already being worked in other regions. T)<y 
make no unreasonable demands and there is no question 
of any redundancy in consequence. Yet the men of the 
Western Region—including those who live in the west, 
who had come to be regarded as among the steadiest of 
British railwaymen, as well as those who work near London 
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and are known to be Communist-infiltrated—will have 
none of the plan. So far they have resisted all the efforts 
of their leaders and of the Transport Commission to make 
them see sense. 

So far, too, the strike has not spread to other regioris, 
ind there is good hope that it will not do so. The foot- 
slate men have been rightly pressing for increased differ- 
ntials, to give them back some of the advantage over 
inskilled men that they lost in recent years. It is therefore 

sorry commentary on the intelligence of some of them 
hat they should do their best to make the railways insolvent 

, spending half their working day sitting as passengers 
n long-distance trains. 


In Secret Session 


“THERE is a bitter and pessimistic atmosphere in Geneva 
| which promises little progress or success. A period.of 

crecy may help, but there is no escaping the fact that the 
protagonists are already at deadlock on a matter of principle. 
rhe Communists are insisting, with Soviet backing, that 
the guerrilla forces and subversive organisations in Laos and 
Cambodia should be treated as resistance movements and 
candidates for political recognition. The French insist— 
quite correctly—that they are part of the Vietminh irregular 
armed forces and make their disbandment a condition of 
calling a cease-fire. The French are asking the Vietminh 
to give up an important military asset ; the Communists 
ire asking the French to make rebellion and terrorism 
respectable. It is difficult to see what compromise is 
possible here. 

The point of principle has implications far beyond Indo- 
China. It would take no great effort of money and propa- 
ganda and organisation to create “‘ resistance movements ” in 
Siam and Burma which could be claimed by Chou En-lai 
and Mr Molotov as their natural and legitimate allies. The 
fact that “colonialism” does not exist in either of those 
free Asian countries would hardly be a deterrent. People 
there—and, of course, in Malaya—will be watching to see 
whether the western powers accept the claim that the red 
flag can be hoisted wherever a red army is in striking 
distance, 


Next Target—Hanoi 


HILE statesmen talk at Geneva or sulk on the side- 

lines, men go on fighting in the Red River delta. The 
French Union forces now look like having to continue with 
an unseasonable war in the rain, instead of enjoying a lull 
from May to October. Reports from Tongking suggest 
that Hanoi itself may shortly become a second, and 
intrinsically much more important, Dien Bien Phu. The 
troops that hold the delta have been seriously weakened by 
the recent effort to sustain Dien Bien Phu and by the loss 
of so many men, The Vietminh, by contrast, stimulated 
by their successes, are massing in increasing strength for 





what looks like an attempt to smash the French army for 
good and all in northern Indo-China. Even if this effort 
does not fully succeed, there is some danger that the pressure 
will be enough to bring the political crisis in Vietnam itself 
to a head ; Bao Dai, there is reason to believe, might be 
overthrown by a domestic coup d’état. So far from there 
being any vestige of an offensive Navarre Plan left, the 
French are in fact on the defensive in a situation that is 
gradually becoming desperate. 

This is the background not only to the wider aspects of 
the Indo-China problem but also to local developments. 
These are now being reviewed by a special military team of 
three: General Ely, the French Chief of Staff ; General 
Salan, the former Commander in Indo-China ; and Gerteral 
Pelissier, Assistant Chief of Air Staff. They are to report 
back to the French Committee of National Defence as soon 
as possible on the most urgent requirements of the expedi- 
tionary corps, and on how it can best be regrouped to meet 
the biggest crisis of the campaign. 

The most ominous event since Dien Bien Phu fell has 
been the failure of the attempt to arrange for the 
evacuation of the fortress’s wounded. It is ominous both 
for the Communists’ cool and clever ability to turn the 
Situation to good account under the guise of humani- 
tarianism, and for the way the French command appears to 
have fallen into a trap. By obtaining what looked like 
indefinite immunity from air attack for Highway 41, which 
leads from Dien Bien Phu to Hanoi, the Vietminh were 
able to make a good start in moving troops and equipment 
up to the delta; in return, they had done no more than 
promise to release such wounded as the French could 
collect, while themselves scarcely lifting a finger to help. 
General Navarre has been right to cancel this arrangement, 
however bitter the price. 


Chinese Aid for Trade 


AST Saturday the counsellor of Peking’s delegation at 

Geneva, Mr Lei Jen-min, saw fit to call a press con- 
ference at which he explained China’s desire for foreign 
trade, and described economic developments in his country 
since the revolution. That the Chinese should want to talk 
economics in, public is no surprise to anyone who has 
studied the development of the Peking government’s policies. 
It has, in fact, long been clear that if there was any trace 
of an Achilles heel in the Sino-Soviet alliance it was in the 
question of foreign (non-Communist) economic aid. An 
article in The Economist six weeks ago suggested the folly 
of the West, throwing away its one remaining trump card 
by prematurely relaxing the strategic controls on exports, 
whether to the Soviet bloc or to China. But, unfortunately, 
there are signs that this simple lesson has not been absorbed. 
Already the control on rubber shipments to the Soviet Union 
and the east European satellites has been relaxed, while 
the embargo for China remains. And now there is a rumour 
that a first slice of items removed from the restricted list, 
as a result of the current review by COCOM (the con- 
sultative body that co-ordinates the controls), is soon to 
be announced, probably while the Geneva meeting is still 


going on. This is a capital error of tactics. The Russians 
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may excel at chess ; the Hungarians—regrettably—at foot- 
ball ; but the West, at least, still has its Culbertsons. 

It may, of course, have dawned on the Chinese that if 
they sincerely want trade with the West—certainly the need 
is there—it is better to use the front door rather than the 
back-gate in East Berlin. The negotiations between British 
firms and the Chinese Export-Import Corporation in East 
Berlin appear to have run a dismal course. Mr Lei Jen-min 
was understandably evasive when asked whether China’s 
long-term policy was self-sufficiency, for it was only recently 
that an article in the official “ People’s Daily ” repeated the 
need for complete control over foreign-trade “to prevent 
the imperialist countries from creating economic disturbance 
in the China market.” 


Paying for Parliament 


HERE is now a tacit understanding that some improve- 
ment is coming in MPs’ pay, and the only point at 
issue is the precise form it should take. There is still some 
backbench Conservative opposition to any change ; in fact 
a majority of Conservative MPs feel this way. But, on a 
free vote, sufficient of them are likely to vote with Labour in 
favour of an increase. In last week’s debate Mr Butler 
therefore drew attention to the more obvious alternatives to 
the straight {500 salary increase that was proposed by the 
Select Committee but is disliked by the Government. These 
alternatives are set out below. 

Armed with Mr Butler’s ideas, backbench enthusiasts 
have been spending the past week working out some firm 
proposal to put up in the second debate, which is due to 
be provided out of Opposition time next week. As The 
Economist went to press, it was announced that they had 
put down a motion asking, after all, for a straight salary 
increase, 
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The most important point is that the method chosen 
should not merely be a means of pulling wool over the 
electorate’s eyes. As Mr Butler pointed out, a lump sum 
expense allowance would not be very different from a 
salary increase ; and any expense allowance, particularly 4 
subsistence allowance, would have the advantage that it 
would direct the extra money to where it is most needed. 
The Chancellor might have added that to tax-paying MPs 
such proposals could also be more profitable. The Govern- 
ment should reconsider whether these advantages really 
outweigh the disadvantages of departing from the stark 
simplicity of a straight salary increase. Whatever means 
MPs may choose for improving their position, they must 
tell the public exactly how much it costs ; there should be 
no hint of MPs trying to smuggle extra money up the back 
stairs. 


Local Elections Run to Form 


HERE is no great political significance to be derived from 

the results in last week’s local elections in England 

and Wales. As was explained in The Economist on May 
8th, it was a foregone conclusion that Labour would score 
some substantial net gains. The seats contested last weck 
had last been filled in May, 1951, when the Gallup Poll 
showed that 49 per cent of those who expressed a political 
opinion favoured the Conservatives and only 40 per cent 
favoured Labour. The latest Gallup Poll has suggested 
that political opinion is now fairly evenly divided, as it was 
at the time of the general election in the autumn of 1951. 
In the event—and it is surprising that the Conservatives 
have not made more of this—the votes cast in most parts 
of the country, when compared with last year, seem to show 
that Labour fared slightly worse than this recorded swing 





Proposals for MPs’ Pay 


Tue Select Committee on MPs’ expenses 
recommended that the present salary 
should be raised from {£1,000 to £1,500 
and that MPs should have a non-contri- 
butory pensions scheme. The Govern- 
ment does not favour either proposal, 
but it recognises that many members are 
in financial difficulties. In last week’s 
debate Mr Butler therefore outlined the 
following possible alternatives to a salary 
increase : 

1. A sum—say between {100 and 
£500 a year—might be provided against 
which each MP would draw (free of tax) 
reimbursement of necessary expenses, on 
showing that he had actually incurred 
the expenses claimed. These expenses 
might or might not be limited to certain 
defined classes, such as_ secretarial 
and postage expenses. Mr Butler said 
the effect of such a scheme might not be 
very different from a salary increase, but 
the House might think it more defen- 
sible, 


2. MPs might be provided with 
various services in kind, without charge, 
such as through a pool of secretaries. 
Mr Butler, however, did not favour this 
proposal. He said it would be extrava- 
gant, since it would have to provide for 
peak demand; the secretaries would 
be unemployed during Parliamentary 
recesses. He also pointed out that there 
were accommodation difficulties. 

3. MPs might be given free postage, 
telephones and telegrams, over and 
above what is already provided. Mr 
Butler felt, however, that this would pre- 
sent “awkward problems of control” ; 
he did not think it would be “ reasonable 
for the taxpayer to pay for a member to 
send perhaps scores or hundreds of tele- 
grams to his constituents giving hot news 
of his achievements in the House.” 

4. A subsistence allowance, of the 
order of {2 a night, might be paid to 
those MPs who live out of London when 
they are at the House, and to those who 


live in London when they are in their 
out-of-town constituencies. Mr Butler 
dwelt at length on this proposal, and 
appeared to prefer it to the others. He 
also pointed out that, at present, 
expenses incurred by MPs are claimed 
and allowed for tax relief against their 
Parliamentary salaries. All the forms of 
expenses he proposed would be tax free ; 
on the other hand, the amounts claimed 
for tax relief against salaries would have 
to be correspondingly reduced, so that a 
poorer MP would “get a much greaicr 
benefit from this suggestion than 4 
richer man who would really not get 
very much out of it.” 

5. On pensions, Mr Butler wisely indi- 
cated that he would much rather discuss 
the problem of aged members in the con- 
text of the Members’ Fund than of # 
non-contributory pensions scheme ; h¢ 
reported that the Fund has a capital of 
£78,000, and draws an income from 
capital and subscriptions of £9,800. 
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in opinion had suggested was likely. But its gains in seats 
have inevitably been substantial. According to the Con- 
-rvatives, Labour won 1,438 of the 3,521 seats at issue in 
the boroughs last week, representing a net gain of between 
‘og and 430 seats. It will be seen that Labour’s foothold 
, the councils is thus still much smaller than its hold on 

e loyalties of nearly half the country’s voters should 
warrant. This leeway was even more marked just after 
the war ; it is largely because Labour made up some of this 
, subsequent years, rather than because of. the size of last 
veek’s successes, that it now holds more seats in the 
boroughs than ever before, more even than in its previous 
peak year of 1946. 


LABOUR NET GAINS IN SEATS 
(England and Wales only) 
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The Conservatives also report that Labour won 819 of 
the 2,469 seats at issue in the urban district councils last 
week. They concede that this represents 135 net Labour 
gains ; when the results in the 1,500 confests for seats on 
rural district councils are added in, Labour claims that its 
total net gains on district councils amounted to 201 seats. 

: Labour party figures show that there was a change of 
control in some 17 of the 395 borough councils as a result 
of the elections ; in fourteen councils control swung to 
Labour, but it lost control in three others. There were 
some 4§0 urban district councils for which elections were 
held last week ; Labour figures show that it gained control in 
eighteen of them and lost control in two others. 


No Miracle for Mr Macmillan 


\ \ R MACMILLAN’S hope that the local authorities’ asso- 

; .¥ 4 ciations might miraculously agree among themselves 

on some scheme of local government reform—which every- 

body agrees is mecessary but for which no entrenched 

interest is willing to make sacrifices—has been finally and 

completely dashed. The Association of Municipal Corpor- 

ations has emphatically rejected the tentative suggestions 

put forward by the other four local authority associations. 

In its view, those suggestions “merely provide for the 

aggrandisement of county councils at the expense of the 

boroughs.” The association’s own plan, which has been 

brought out of its drawers and dusted up, mainly pivots on 

the opposite principle: that the all-purpose (or county 

borough) form of government should be extended at the 

expense of the counties. Thus the rival associations are 
hopelessly at loggerheads. 

‘This renewal of this old impasse may be a blessing in 

disguise, if the Government will now recognise that no 

‘orced compromise of such conflicting views could yield 

a plan worth having. But there are points of value in the 
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views of each side that Mr Macmillan might usefully 
incorporate in a plan of his own. Thus many county 
boroughs have an undeniable case for large boundary 
extensions since the present severance of suburbs from 
Cities is expensive as well as irrational; but it may be 
equally desirable that other county boroughs should 
surrender some at least of their present autonomy. The 
union of some urban with some rural districts is another 
measure that is winning increasing support in local 
government circles—except among the interests that would 
be displaced. The promotion of regional authorities for 
the larger conurbations is another sound suggestion, so long 


as it is not treated simply as an extension of county 
government. 


These are merely pointers to the shape that a plan of 
reform might take. It is encouraging that the Association of 
Municipal Corporations should explicitly request Mr 
Macmillan to produce a plan, and should indicate its con- 
fidence in the fairness of the result. If the other local 
authority associations take the same view, the Minister 
should feel free to go full steam ahead. 


Pigeon-Hole for EDC 


HE prospects that the treaty for a European Defence 
Community will be ratified by France are now worse 
than they have ever been. With a majority of only two 
votes, M. Laniel can hardly afford to raise an issue likely to 
lose him the remnants of Gaullist support. The Gaullists 
have made it plain that they would not hesitate to make the 
government tumble if EDC is at stake and so the EDC 
treaty must go back into its pigeon-hole. Originally the 
French Assembly was to decide last Tuesday whether its 
preconditions have been fulfilled and, if so, set a final date 
for the ratification debate. With the Gaullists holding a 
pistol at his head, with the Socialists in opposition and 
as yet undecided, with M. Bidault in Geneva and plenty 
of other things to worry about, M. Laniel must have 
welcomed the fact that the Saar problem was not yet 
settled. This provided him with a formal excuse to put 
the “ great debate ” off to the Greek Kalends. 


It is significant that last week M. Robert Schuman, 
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whose very name is a symbol of European unity, declared 
that the European army should not be identified with 
the European idea. True, he subsequently stated that 
too much has been read into his words. But in Paris this 
is taken as a sign that some Christian Democrats (MRP), 
seeing little hope of ratification, do not want to prejudice 
their future alignments. If the MRP is really preparing 
safety belts, the EDC ship must clearly be showing a list. 


At the same time, the idea has been revived in Paris 
of using EDC in the bargain with the East. France, it is 
argued, has few military cards in Geneva, the Americans 
are unwilling to lend trumps, yet France should offer 
something to Russia and China so that they would exercise 
restraint on the Vietminh. What better bait for Russia 
than. the abandonment of EDC? But at this stage the 
Russians are likely to counter any such offer with an axiom 
from La Fontaine, that “ you should not sell the skin of a 
bear before you have killed it.” 


Spies Who are Spied Qn 


HE life of a Soviet secret agent is one of the least 
. enviable in the world. He makes a perpetual nerve- 
racking progress between fear of detection by security 
officers of the country in which he is working and fear of 
failure to satisfy his superiors in Moscow. It may be 
suspected that the agent is often more afraid of the latter 
than of the former ; for he not only spies on others but is 
himself spied upon. His every action, almost his every 
word, is reported back to Moscow ; his slightest slip is noted 
and criticised. 


The opening stage of the Australian Royal Commission on 
the Petrov case has thrown a vivid light on the hazards and 
mortifications of a Soviet agent’s life. They have also 
revealed much—and as the inquiry proceeds they will reveal 
a great deal more—of the methods used by the MVD to 
recruit agents and acquire information in foreign countries. 
There is, for instance, the avoidance of Communist party 
members, because their known affiliations make them both 
dangerous as contacts and poor sources of confidential 
information. There is the sordid search for discreditable 
details about the private lives of informants so that pressure 
can be exerted on them when necessary. There are the 
plans to bring Russian agents into the country for “ illegal 
work,” probably because of the dearth of suitable Australian 
recruits. 


Perhaps the most striking and sinister of the revelations 
now being made in Canberra is the evidence of the grim 
long-term persistence of the MVD’s activities. Russian 
spokesmen may talk persuasively about “peaceful co- 
existence ”; they may try to prove their good intentions by 
joining Unesco or contributing towards the Technical Aid 
programme. But all the time the MVD proceeds on the tacit 
assumption that sometime war is inevitable. Why else was 
Petrov directed last June to get on with the organisation of 
a fifth column in Australia? It is difficult to imagine that 
Australia can represent much of a threat to the Soviet 
empire, and if a country so far from the Soviet Union merits 
so much attention from the MVD, what must be going on 
in countries nearer to the Soviet frontiers? 
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A Kite Over Bonn 


D" ADENAUER is finding it difficult to hold in check jh- 
political associates and industrial personalities \ , 
want Western Germany to have personal and semi-off\. | 
links with the Communist world. One of his cab 
ministers has been active in ‘setting up in Bonn 
Gesamtdeutsche Aktion, a society for cultural, comme: | 
and social contacts with the eastern zone of Germ: 
Then, after Whitsun, most of the Ost-Ausschuss of Ger: 
business men will visit Moscow for commercial purp 
and a private party will visit Peking. And now 1 
Pfleiderer, a Free Democrat member of the Bundestag 
former career diplomat with special knowledge of Rus: in 
affairs, has made public proposals of his own. 

He suggests that members of parliament should visi: 
Soviet Union to make contact with the Red Cross autho: 
and religious organisations ; that the Federal Republic sh 
have semi-official representation and trade mission: 
Eastern Europe ; and that some link should be establis! 
between Bonn and Moscow. Herr Pfleiderer takes care : 
insist that he has in mind no “ Rapallo policy ” of collat 
tion with the Russians, and that there can be no ques: 
of recognising the East German Communist regime. 
these reservations and assurances of loyalty to Germany: 
western policy may merely strengthen the suspicion that 
Herr Pfleiderer is flying a kite of which the string is held in 
more authoritative hands. It is interesting that quarters 
close to the Chancellor have been discouraging the specila- 
tion aroused by Dr Adenauer’s recent remark, durin; 
speech in Hamburg, that the possibilities of diplomatic con- 
tacts withthe Soviet Union would be examined in due 
course. It is believed that Herr Pfleiderer has some influcice 
when eastern questions are being discussed, and thai he 
might play a role of some importance in German forcign 
policy of the future. 
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In the torrid coastal region of Ecuador there 
crows a palm fern — the tagua. The nuts of the 
tagua, when dried and cut, yield a material 
closely resembling ivory, which can be carved 
and polished to make buttons, collar studs 
and many other useful and decorative articles. 
Tagua nuts are shipped to European markets 
from the port of Guayaquil. Here, as in most 
other important commercial centres in Latin 
America, a branch of the Bank of London and 


South America has long been established. 


From Guayaquil, and from the Bank’s 55 
, 3 other branches in South and Central America, 
i= come regular reports on local produce markets, 
economic conditions, and changes in trading 


regulations and exchange control. Summaries 


of these reports are published in the Bank’s 
Fortnightly Review, an invaluable guide for all 
who wish to enter Latin American markets, 
whether as buyers or sellers. We shall be glad to 


send you a specimen copy on application to:— 


The Research Department (SECTION 34) 


BANK OF LONDON & 
SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : 6, 7 AND 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2. 
MANCHESTER : 36 CHARLOTTE STREET 
BRADFORD : 19 SUNBRIDGE ROAD 





in tried and trusted hands! 


Men you trust 


—and why 


A national newspaper recently referred 
to the “rocklike solidity and soundness” 
of British life assurance. Right enough, 
but when you deal with a Life Office 
you not only trust its integrity — 


you trust its sagacity. 


The favourable premium rates and 
impressive bonus payments maintained 
over the years are made possible by 
the skill and knowledge of those 
responsible for British life assurance 


investment. 


These experts have no political 
interests to serve, nor have they any 
interest in gaining control over 
sections of industry. Their guiding 
principle is, and always will be, the 


security and benefit of the policyholder. 


then let’s leave 
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ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION LONDON 
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The inevitable choice for those who 
appreciate the finer things in life. 


Packed in boxes of 50.and 100 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL 
TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. 
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The big concerns buy and sell at Measham: Government Depart- 
ments, Local and Police Authorities, firms with vast fleets of private 
cars and commercial vehicles. Big organisations have to think big ; 
and they have found over the years that Measham’s immediate 
market offers the most buyers, the widest selection of vehicles, and 
the best and fairest terms. One or a fleet—it’s Measham every time! 


SEND FOR MEASHAM MOTOR SALES ORGANISATION LTD. 
Measham, Burton-on-Trent 
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368-370, Kensington High s 
Street, W.14 (near Olympia). 3 
"Phone: Western 9821. Man- : ~rorencumeanneeanesea 
chester—30-34, Victoria 3 
Street, 3. "Phone: Blackfriars ; 
5145-6. Stafford—Walton, 
"Phone: Milford 293. : 
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There is little doubt that this trend has support from 
German industrialists and among their spokesmen in 
parliament. It is even represented in the present cabinet. 
However much it may be regretted, it is, in present circum- 
stances, to be expected. The Chancellor’s policy for 
association with Western Europe seems to be threatened 
with collapse ; neither Britain nor the United States has 
ndicated what are the alternatives ; and France presents 
the spectacle of an unwilling and irresolute partner. If the 
French Assembly wants to see the end of the Adenauer line 
and German foreign policy taking shape under Herr 
Pfleiderer’s influence it is going the right way about it. 


Hosannas at Harringay 


A’R BILLY GRAHAM, the American evangelist, ends his 
M campaign in London this Saturday with a mass 
meeting at Wembley. Night after night since March 1st 
Harringay Arena has been packed out and thousands of 
disappointed people have fought to gain admission, to be 
finally organised in overflow meetings outside. Altogether, 
according to Mr Graham, over 1,300,000 people have 
attended his meetings, and many more heard them relayed 
to towns all over the country. Some 28,000 of these “ made 
decisions for Christ,” which means that they came for- 
ward in token of their wish to accept religion. Some may 
have been unstable exhibitionists, but others were plainly 
converts in a surprisingly genuine sense. 

What is the secret of this success ? Clearly, publicity 
and stage management have had much to do with it. The 
choir leader with his trumpet, the fruity baritone with his 
soulful song, the jokes and bonhomie, all play their part. 
The appeal is to emotion which, as every dictator knows, 
will snowball its way through a crowd. Yet Mr Graham 
does not produce mass hysteria, although he is certainly 
dramatic, as he lunges about the stage taking by turns the 
principal roles in the Fall of Adam and Eve. His power lies 
chiefly in his simplicity—aided, perhaps, by the fact that he 
looks like a film hero, speaks with a film hero’s accent, and 
in a place popularly associated with dog racing. This is 
comfortably familiar ground for the audience he is seeking, 
many of whom may have hardly set foot inside church. 

Mr Graham’s aim, however, is to get people to go to 
church, whether nonconformist or Church of-England (he 
is a Southern Baptist himself). The Church has therefore 
had to accept him as an asset ; indeed, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is to speak at his final rally. Anglican parsons 
will shudder at the thought that they should emulate his 
technique, even if they could. But although they rightly 
preserve the intellectual tradition that has always been 
theirs, they can hardly ignore the fact that it is Mr Graham 
who seems to be on the wavelength. 


Scholarship Stakes 


A to an analysis published in The Times 
x Educational Supplement of May 14th; twenty different 
schools each won ten or more scholarships to Oxford and 
Cambridge in 1953-54 ; fifteen of them had also won ten 
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or more scholarships in the year before. The table is set 
down below, but must be accompanied by all the usual 
warnings. There are many kinds of university award— 
more than two-thirds of all students at universities receive 
help of some kind. Although the table deals mainly with 
open scholarships and exhibitions to. the two senior univer- 
sities—that is, with the most difficult and most eagerly 
sought prizes—there are some closed scholarships to them 
(i.e., those which are limited to certain kinds of candidate 
or sometimes to a single school) that may distort the results. 

Another problem is that the performance of the different 
schools can only fairly be judged in relation to their size. 
For this reason, a column has been added to the table 
showing the number of boys in each school (mainly from 
the latest edition of the Public Schools Yearbook), Even 
this is not entirely satisfactory, because in some of the 
grammar schools an unduly large proportion of boys leave 
before they reach the sixth form. It should also be noted 


SCHOOLS WHICH WON 10 OR MORE SCHOLARSHIPS OR 
EXHIBITIONS AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE IN 1953-54 





No. of| Ox- | cam- 
boys | ford |bridge| Total 








| 





1. Manchester G. S. (1).......... 11.400; 19 | 17 | 36 
a. Sumas So Ge TR ks cea ces oes 11,101 | 10 10 20 
Pe es, WOE CUE ca eehedegenad ews 650; ll 8 19 
4; Wincbeatet (3) oc 5 cc osciee’s 500 | 13 6 19 
5. King Edward’s, Birmingham (9) | 680 6 12 18 
Gi Se OP hc Gh hk vce kb aces | 1,160 6 ll 17 
7. Westminster (16). .......0..0. | 380 9 6 15 
8. Christ’s Hospital (10)......... 830 5 9 14 
Dis SIRE BED ok s'0.0 < clas bade ends 574 3 ll 14 

10. King’s School, Canterbury (14). | 650] 10 4 14 

EA RO ok ck oc ces kc kde vents 450 5 8 13 

12. Marlborough (5)............6. 760 4 9 13 

MB PRMSV ELE odin og KKA ste e sane 550 7 5 12 

14. Charterhouse (18) ............ 622 8 3 il 

15. King Edward VII, Sheffield.... nt 5 6 il 

16. Merchant Taylor’s............ 650 6 5 li 

17. Ampleforth (15)............6. 420 7 3 10 

pe ERS err ee 440 4 6 | 10 

TR og . Eee ere 675 3 sa 

WE SONOWUNT 6. ove vcncccuectes sis 6 4 10 

Figures in brackets show position last year, 


that some of the biggest gramrfiar schools traditionally 
skim off the cream of intellectual talent in their areas. 

By subjects, the largest number of scholarships fell to 
the natural sciences, which claimed 211. But with mathe- 
matics (105) the science side was thin compared with the 
combined weight of scholarships in classics, history, Eng- 
lish, and modern languages, which go to make up the 
rest of the 906 awards. 


Belgium Cuts National Service 


ELGIUM’S reduction of national service from 21 to 18 
months will agitate quite a number of Labour pundits 

at Westminster. Britain, from having been one of the last 
countries in Europe to have conscription, is now among 
those which go in for it the most thoroughly. Equally, 
from having been regarded before the war as a matter which 
did not affect Britain as it affected other countries, national 
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service is now fast becoming a keen political issue. One 
reason for this is that_the British conscript does a longer 
period of service than most others, and during it he is liable 
to be sent to fight on a real—and sometimes grim—battle- 
field ; even the hard-pressed French still do not send 
national servicemen to Indo-China. Of the other members 
of Nato, Greece and Turkey have a straightforward full 
two years’ call-up like Britain. Young Frenchmen serve 
for eighteen months; in Italy the term is in practice sixteen 
months, in Holland twenty months, in Norway and Luxem- 
burg a year, and in Portugal little over six months. Canada 
has no national service ; even in wartime the subject is 
political dynamite. In the United States, while many 
thousands have been called to the colours for long and 
arduous periods, there is a selectivity about the call-up 
which leads to exemptions that would never be tolerated 
in other countries. 

Admittedly, the length of the British service is due in 
part to Britain’s world role as well as to the defence needs 
of Europe. But this does not cloud the fact that the conse- 
quent size and quality of this country’s contribution to the 
Nato forces gives Britain a moral claim to call for stouter 
efforts from its European allies. 

In the field of Nato organisation itself, there is a special 
and important problem. There, the argument of all-for-one 
and one-for-all should be applied, so far as the political 
and economic conditions of each member country allow. 
And even if the ideal of a standard length of military service 
throughout Nato is unattainable, a very great deal more 
should be done to achieve it than is being done at present. 
One of Nato’s main tasks, even if it is one of the most 
difficult, is to see that the burden of defence is shared equit- 
ably and that the means of defence are standardised. 
Another is specifically to build up Europe’s first reserves for 
war. On both counts, General Gruenther and the Stand- 
ing Group should now put advice to governments on man- 
power planning in the top priority list. 


The Adamjee Riots 


AST weekend a storm broke in East Bengal. Two 

hundred people were killed and even more injured at 
Narayanganj, near Dacca, in the worst riots since Pakistan 
came into being nearly seven years ago. They took place 
at the Adamjee jute mills, as a result of a minor chain of 
incidents involving friction between Bengalis and non- 
Bengalis. After blood had been shed, troops were called out, 
a curfew was imposed, and the Ministers of Labour and 
Defence flew out to East Pakistan from the seat of the 
central government at ‘Karachi. 

After the political events of recent months this serious 
incident comes as no surprise. It follows the landslide last 
month in the provincial elections, in which the Muslim 
League—the party that had created Pakistan—was swept 
from power by a hotch-potch United Front under two 
leaders who were prime ministers of Bengal in the days of 
the British, the elderly Mr Suhrawardy and Fazlul Haq ; 
they fought the election on a campaign of Bengal for the 
Bengalis. And although the result technically affects only 
the provincial legislature of East Pakistan, in practice its 
causes and political effects are of profound importance for 
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all Pakistan. They mean, on the one hand, that the authority 
of the central government has now received a blow which 
makes nonsense of its recent efforts to secure a passage for 
the proposed constitution. On the other hand, Pak <:an 
must think again, not only about the role of religion ir he 
state, but also’ about the possibilities of loose federa:ion 
instead of the present unity. 

One thing that ought to be said with emphasis is that 
Mr Mohammed Ali, the Prime Minister, and other minis: ers 
at the centre, do their own cause no good by laying the 
blame for all that has happened at the door of the Com- 
munists. That is a feeble excuse which has been used far 
too often when things have gone wrong in Pakistan, and 
there is hardly a shred of evidence to support it. Natur:lly 
the Communists are delighted to help magnify any dis 
content that already exists. But the root of it is the place of 
the Bengali in the new state, and unless this problem can be 
solved Pakistan is in for trouble. 


Over Denmark’s Head 


NIDENTIFIED aircraft have plagued Scandinavia in recent 
weeks much as flies arrive with summer. In some 
cases there has been a strong presumption as to their 
nationality ; at least one of those observed on the Nor- 


Some Economic Terms 


The following is a fourth selection of contributions 
for the proposed English-Doubletalk dictionary of 
modern economic terms: . 

Backward area, an area more backward than othe: 
backward areas 


Under-developed area, a country too proud to adm: 
that it is backward, but not 
too proud to beg. 

Vital sector of the a country too proud to bez. 

free world perimeter, but not too humble to black- 

* mail 
Bank Rate, increase in, a ramp which pleases \' 
Butler’s friends on th 
stock exchange by puttin: 
more money into tie 
pockets of moneylende:s 
Bank Rate, reduction in, a ramp which pleases M: 
Butler’s friends on the 
stock exchange by putting 
more money into tlic 
pockets of shareholders 
Public service television, a programme advertising 
Mr Maurice Winnick 

Commercial television, a programme advertising 

~ other entrepreneurs. 
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wegian coast appears to have been American, and the air- 
raft that crossed the Swedish frontier from the direction 
‘ Finland were, with good reason, taken to be Russian. 
ut there is still no authoritative explanation of the exten- 
ve night flights over Danish territory that took place at 
che end of April. The citizens of Copenhagen were rightly 
sturbed by this new reminder of the exposed position of 
sir city, which is within less than fifteen minutes’ flying 
ie from the Soviet air bases in Eastern Germany. They 
re even more disturbed to learn that Denmark’s 
nfinished radar system had failed to detect the intruding 
craft, which cruised freely for several hours, that no 
ion had been taken by the Danish air force, and that the 
id of Copenhagen’s air defences had learnt of the affair 
y from the wireless news next morning. This is the 
id of thing that happened in 1940. 
[he weaknesses of the Danish air force and its urgent 
‘d for reorganisation—described in The Economist on 
April 3rd—had already led the government to seek expert 
idvice from Nato. The Defence Minister, Hr Rasmus 
Hansen, has now issued new orders which, it is hoped, will 
sure that fighter aircraft get into the air without delay 
the next time the country’s borders are violated. But 
Danish critics have been prompt to point out that orders 
alone will not remedy lack of fighters and of radar. Hr 
Hedtoft’s Social-Democratic government, which on its 
3 recent return to power declared itself firmly but not perma- 
| | nently opposed to the basing of allied air units in Denmark, 





might now be under pressure to reopen that question if it 
were clearly established that the intruding aircraft were of 
Communist origin. 
Chis, however, seems uncertain. Soviet manceuvres have 
apparently been taking place in the Baltic, and indeed have 
i to the first firing on Danish fishermen by Russian naval 
‘ls. But anti-Soviet leaflets, issued by the “NTS” 
rganisation and printed in Russian and German, have 
‘ly been scattered over Denmark ; and although these 
might have come from balloons carried by a strong east 
nd, many Danes are inclined to link them with the 
mysterious night flights, Whether there is a link or not, 
y “clandestine ” activities of this kind make it more 
ilt to appraise the situation and to muster public 
support for the measures that Denmark, in its exceptionally 
exposed position, should take. 


a The New Edwardians 


¥ ©NDON has for some time been familiar with the sight of 
| gangs of youths dressed in Edwardian clothes—velvet 
', long jacket, bootlace tie, fancy waistcoat and side- 
crs. They are to be seen lounging in the streets of 
i-east London or “ creeping ” round the floor of such 
dance halls as will admit them. They are also sometimes 
be seen indulging in more nefarious activities ; a gang of 
37 Were recently interviewed by the police after disturbances 
at ot. Mary Cray,.in Kent, and Scotland Yard has had 
5 ‘al other reports of dangerous hooliganism in this fancy 


Ur 
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There have been some learned lanations of this un- 
Picasant phenomenon. In a letter to the British Medical 
journal Dr Margaret Lowenfeld, the psychologist, has sug- 
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gested that our modern civilisation takes no account of the . 


driving need of the adolescent—particularly the male 


adolescent—for emotional adherence to a group with a 


ritual ; hence the adoption of the Edwardian uniform and 
the creeping antics on the dance floor. There will also be 
less learned memories of long-standing dress rituals at public 
schools ; and of the hooliganism that can sometimes occur 
on special end-of-term railway trains. National Service also 
has certainly had something to do with the teddy-boy 
trouble. It makes the years between the ages of fifteen and 
eighteen an interval in which it seems hardly worthwhile 
to start seriously on a career. Meanwhile, the youth can 
earn good wages on his temporary job—good enough to 
spend anything from {10 to £30 on his fancy suit. 

The real problem, however, is merely the familiar one of 
adolescent hooliganism. This problem is far too serious 
for it to be sensible to divert too much attention to the 
unfamiliar dress in which the hooligans now sometimes 
appear. Indeed that dress has at least one lighter aspect. 
This is the repercussion that recent publicity has had on 
the elegant young men around St. James’s, who affect a 
rather similar Edwardian dress except that they crown it 
with a bowler hat tipped well over the eyes. Some very 
good clothes are likely to be given away in the near future. 


Tests for Oxford 


Although the Bill . . . for the Reform of thé University 
of Oxford is the only measure which has been able to 
divide with the war either public or parliamentary atten- 
tion, we have not felt called upon to discuss it.... There 
is, however, one question—and a most momentous one— 
of principle, connected with the measure, which unfor- 
tunately is not touched upon in the Bill itself, but which 
is to be brought under the consideration of the House as 
soon as the separate clauses have passed through com- 
mittee. ... We allude to the proposal for the removal of 
those “ religious tests” by which ... every youth who 
desires to avail himself of the advantages of that great 
national academy is compelled to declare his solemn 
belief in a whole series of scholastic propositions. .. . 
These tests . .. share with the oaths which keep Jews out 
of Parliament the unenviable honour of being the last 
relics of a narrow bigotry which once pervaded all our 
institutions. They are what Colonel Sibthorp is in 
politics, what the pig-tail still occasionally seen dangling 
behind some venerable head is in fashion—the lingering 
souvenir of prejudices and fancies long since obsolete and 
passed away. They are retained in the place of all others 
where they ought to have been first abolished—in an 
institution of which the boasted province and theoretical 
duty are to lead and educate the country. They are 
retained in that which claims to be pre-eminently the 
NATIONAL seminary and seat of learning, with a view 
of excluding half the nation from entering within its 
gates... . The University authorities ate fond of main- 
taining—and even maintain it with much contemptuous 
insolence sometimes—that no man can be thoroughly or 
perfectly educated who has not had a University career. 
Yet they insist upon an arbitrary rule which excludes, 
and is intended to exclude, and is useless and nonsensical 
if it does not exclude, from that caretr One-half the young 
men of England, and which would exclude the majority 
of the other half, if their consciences were not either 
naturally torpid, or drugged into sleep by sophistry, or 
silenced by the whispers of self-interest. 


The Economist — 


May 20, 1854 
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Self-Judgment of Salomon 


THE ANSWERS OF ERNST VON 
SALOMON. 

Translated from the 
Constantine Fitzgibbon, 
Putnam. 558 pages. 35s. 


'T HE Fragebogen, the denazification 
questionnaire with its 131 head- 
ings, will long remain a monument to 
the stupidity of the Allies’ good inten- 
tions in the re-education of Germany. 
It has presented a perfect target for a 
writer with the skill and wit of Ernst 
von Salomon. Out of his answers to 
its stern but inept questioning he has 
made an autobiographical, highly 
personal and immensely readable 
account of the years between the two 
German defeats of 1918 and 1945. 

Herr von Salomon draws a picture of 
himself as equally clever and un- 
pleasant: each quality is used to 
re-inforce the impression made by the 
other. Part of his stock-in-trade is a 
brazen and ironical frankness. Instead of 
attempting to deny or apologise for what 
happened in Germany and German- 
occupied Europe, he mocks the preten- 
sions of the victors to set themselves up 
in judgment: his concluding account of 
his eighteen months in an American 
detention camp helped to sell a quarter 
of a million copies of his book when it 
was published in Germany in I9§5I. 
Instead of evading responsibility, he 
openly proclaims his indifference, and 
answers moral indignation with a suc- 
cession of rude gestures felicitously 
conveyed in cynical and unmistakable 
language. 

This is at least a refreshing change 
after so much solemn talk of guilt and 
repentance. No doubt it accurately re- 
flects an important section of German 
opinion. As Mr Goronwy Rees remarks, 
in his admirable introduction, this is a 
cautionary tale to be pondered over by 
all who have to deal with present-day 
Germany. But in elaborating the 
political moral to be drawn from the 
book, it is a pity to see Herr von Salo- 
mon too often taken at face value. 

For all his pride in his Prussian 
rigins, his Freikorps service and his part 

‘the murder of Rathenau, Ernst von 
‘lomon seems a poor representative of 
ic “dynamic” and “ heroic ” attitudes 
admires. His early years in prison as a 
nartyr of the nationalist cause gave him 
‘dentials which he exploited to the 

1, but once out of prison he never 
‘(ed a finger to serve any cause but 

* own. For the Nazis he had nothing 
Out contempt and never joined the Party. 
With the remnant of the old-fashioned 
“2onalists represented by the Ehrhardt 
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Brigade he preserved a few links of 
sentiment, but took good care never to 
get involved again in their futile intri- 
gues. He pours scorn on the anti-Nazi 
opposition, but when the fate of Ger- 
many was being decided on the battle- 
field he retired to a hide-out in Bavaria 
and continued to occupy himself with 
writing film scenarios. All this, no doubt, 
was highly intelligent behaviour on the 
part of a detached observer, but it is 
hardly in keeping with those Prussian 
and nationalist ideals to which at other 
times the author expresses so nostalgic 
an attachment. 

Herr von Salomon is uneasily aware of 
this conflict, despite his bold attempts 
to shrug it off with a display of cynical 
bravado. But the sleight of hand is too 
obvious. His true affiliation—on the 
evidence of this autobiography—is not 
with the traditions of the Prussian 
Officer Corps, or even of the Freikorps, 
but with the type of intellectual who 
contrives his own survival under any 
regime. Not all of them however make 
so profitable or so entertaining a display 
of their own lack of shame. 


The Top of the Union 


POWER IN TRADE UNIONS: A Study 
of their Organisation in Great Britain. 

By V. L. Allen. 

Longmans. 334 pages. 25s. 


b petere the place of the British 
trade unions in social history has 
long been secure, it is only recently that 
their expanded membership, increased 
economic and political influence and 
apparent social indispensability have 
stimulated a widespread inquisitiveness 
about their everyday behaviour—and a 
steady trickle of more or less specialised 
studies to provide some of the answers. 
The supply of such studies is likely to 
increase, aS most universities now make 
provision for the study of industrial 
relations and many organise extra-mural 
classes on trade union problems. The 
author of “ Power in Trade Unions ” is, 
in fact, an extra-mural staff tutor in this 
subject. 

The longest and undoubtedly the most 
useful part of the book is Part IT; its 
theme is trade union government in 
the highly restricted sense of “ national 
leadership” as provided for in union 
constitutions. Here the author has 
broken new ground—and heavy soil 
at that. He has analysed the constitu- 
tions of 127 unions (comprising all but 
about one per cent of the TUC-affiliated 
membership in 1952) in order to show, 
for each union, the character of the 
supreme policy-making body and the 
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degree to which it is intended to be 
representative ; the nature, size and life- 
span of the executive ; and the provisions 
for electing (or appointing) and dismiss- 
ing the general secretary. So inclusive a 
framework would be of interest in itself, 
even if it were no more than a frame- 
work ; but it is amplified with subsidiary 
tables, and with appropriate explanatory 
chapters on policy making, on the 
powers and functions of executive 
bodies, and on trade union leaders. 

Not only are these chapters written 
with knowledge and generally with 
common sense, but the author’s fourteen 
years as a lay member of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Woodworkers give him 
the essential quality that some of his 
recent predecessors have conspicuously 
lacked, a genuine “feel” for what he is 
describing. 

But while the book has certain solid 
merits, it also has its faults. There are 
weaknesses of construction: some of the 
wider questions raised in the opening 
sixty-odd pages of Part I on “ Trade 
Unions and the Democratic Principle” 
seem of dubious relevance to the 180 
pages of Part II ; Part I has a summary 
and conclusions while Part II (and with 
it the book proper) ends abruptly ; and 
the appendices, though containing some 
interesting material, are as long as 
Part I and could have been compressed 
and, in part, incorporated in the text. 

Moreover, where the author makes 
incursions into the borderlands of 
political theory, the book also suffers 
from an occasional woolliness of thought 
and expression. Thus in discussing the 
danger of pressure groups in a demo- 
cratic state, he takes Mr Sturmthal to 
task for having failed to distinguish 
between “ pressure groups, which are in 
reality concentrations of economic 
power,” and “ voluntary societies.” He 
believes that “to ensure the effective 
working of the _ state ‘democratic 
mechanism, steps must be taken to re- 
move concentrations of economic power 
from the hands of minority groups. The 
right to form voluntary societies, on the 
other hand, is a fundamental democratic 
Game ee 

It emerges that Mr Allen’s chief 
anxiety is confined to trade unions 
with compulsory membership (“trade 
unions which are compulsory organisa- 
tions are private concentrations of 
economic power”); and in such cases 
he considers Parliamentary intervention 
justified to supervise the working of 
union constitutions. But is the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union, where 
membership is voluntary, less of a pres- 
sure group and less of a concentration 
of economic power than the National 
Union of Mineworkers, where member- 
ship is compulsory in some districts ? 
Mr Allen dislikes compulsory member- 
ship—although this has been a trade 
union objective from earliest times— 
because members can no longer express 
disapproval of their leaders by leaving 
their union (although, of course, there 
are other means of defying union 
authority). His point would have been 
more cogent without the introduction 
of overtones. 
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JUST OUT 
A New O.E.E.C. Report 


An International Comparisoa of 
National Products and the 
Purchasing Power of Currencies 





the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany and Italy 


by MILTON GILBERT and 
IRVING B. KRAVIS 


“ & tool which for its novelty and practical 
utility alike is likely to prove highly significant 
in the future work of economists and 
statisticians.” THE STATIST. 


‘Une étude statistique ayant un caractére 
sensationnel . . un point de départ pour la 
réflexion sur les équilibres internationaux.” 

LA GAZETTE DE LAUSANNE, 


“ Surprising comparisons between European 
and American purchasing power.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 


A study of the United States, 


“The first undistorted comparison of 
national products in the U.S.A. on the one 
hand and Britain, France. Western Germany 
and italy on the other.” BUSINESS WEEK. 


1 volume, 204 pages, demy octavo, 
cloth bound. 
Price 18s. By post 18s. 6d. 
Obtainable from: 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1. 











FRIENDS OF 
ATLANTIC UNION 


Read our latest publication : 


““BRITAIN'S 
INTEREST IN ATLANTIC 
UNION” 


Barbara Ward 
Price 1/6 (post free) 





Previous Publications: 

“The Atlantic Community and the 
Dollar Gap ” 

Professor J. E. Meade, C.B. 1/6 


“ Economic Ties in the Free World” 
Marjorie Deane 2/- 


Copies from your Booksellers—or 
Friends of Atlantic Union 
Roxburghe House, 


273, Regent Street, 
London, W.1 


















However, despite the narrow limits of 


its conception, its faults of construction, 
and its occasional lapses, the book re- 
mains a useful contribution to knowledge 
about trade unions. It is the first full- 
scale analysis of their constitutions and 
the first attempt to deal with the 
problem of the upper levels of union 
government ; and, while a comprehen- 
sive study of trade union power politics 
has still to be written, Mr Allen deserves 
the honours of a pioneer in his chosen 
field. 


A Journalist Remembers 


LIFE SO FAR. 
By Wilson Harris. 
Jonathan Cape. 321 pages. 21s. 


R WILSON HARRIS, at the age 

of seventy, has behind him a dis- 
tinguished and varied career. He had 
a sober upbringing in a middle-class 
family at Plymouth ; he went up to Cam- 
bridge to study classics and was Presi- 
dent of the Union ; he became a school- 
master and then joined the staff of the 
Daily News ; he was leader-writer and 
then correspondent at the Paris Peace 
Conference and the numerous inter- 
national conferences that followed ; for 
twelve years he attended the meetings 
of the League of Nations ; for twenty- 
one years he was.editor of the Spectator 
and for nearly five Independent MP for 
Cambridge University. His work has 
taken him much to Europe and some- 
times to America and he has met a host 
of notable people. 


Of his childhood he writes not very 
much but enough to give a vivid picture 
of the late Victorian household—serious, 
intelligent and charitable but lacking any 
knowledge of the arts. The method that 
he follows for the rest of his life-story 
might be called pointilliste. From a re- 
markable storehouse of memory—he says 
he has kept only the briefest of diaries— 
he has assembled a mass of anecdotes, 


-conversations and brief life histories of 


the people he has met. Story follows 
story; from chapter to chapter the flood 
of names, mostly notable, increases. 
The method, which could so easily flag, 
is sustained with great energy ; and the 
reader, though he cannot help feeling 
that the level of experience recounted is 
somewhat superficial, presently finds that 
he has been given a very good idea of 
period. Lloyd George, Baldwin; Ram- 
say McDonald, Benes, even Mussolini 
and Hitler, appear with the scores of 
politicians and journalists. There is also 
some straight description of facts and 
policies—of papers as well as countries. 
Through all this the Zeitgeist clearly 
emerges. 


_ Later, however, one discovers another 
side to the author. He had a Quaker 
upbringing ; he belonged to religious 
societies at Cambridge ; he lived for a 
time at Toynbee Hall. In the last chap- 
ter he turns to a discussion of belief 
— a consideration of death. Quite a 
erent personality emerges—perha 
the personality of the nbicuuaieate 
who used to walk about the courts dis- 
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cussing Wordsworth. The successes he 


has recounted, the disappointmen: 
which he laments a little, all th. 
acquaintances and the daily businc: 
give place to a religious statement. | 
does not seem that the two sides to th. 
writer’s character have irked one an 
other. He does not, as so many do. 
complain that worldly interests hay. 
turned him from more important things. 
He states calmly: “For me journalism: 
has been a large part of my life. Bi 
a man’s life should be something mo: 
than his profession.” Some readers m: 
wish that he could have included 
little more in the strain of his las; 
chapter. 


Banking Centenary 


REALMS OF SILVER: One Hundred 
Years of Banking in the East 

By Sir Compton Mackenzie. 

Routledge & Kegan Paul. 352 pages. 25: 


A CENTENARY whose background 
is a struggle for survival in the East, 
with insurrection, flood, fire and earth 
quake added to the ordinary risks o! 
misjudgment, ought to yield an exciting 
story. This narrative is concerned in 
general with exchange banking east o/ 
Suez and in particular with the activitics 
over a hundred years of the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and Chino. 
Some of it is indeed lively. Yet the writ- 
ing (despite the distinction of its author 
and the arrangement of the material is 
disappointing. This is less true of the firs: 
half of the book, dealing for the most 
part with the establishment of the bank’s 
offices in the several areas in which i: 
came to operate—India, China, Burm: 
Japan, the Straits Settlements, Indonesia 
and the Philippines (but not in Australia 
owing to the strength of local opposi- 
tion). Later in the book, however, thc 
interplay of detail becomes somewhat 
confusing. 


The prime mover in establishing the 
Chartered Bank was James Wilson, '! 
founder of The Economist. But }:s 
energies were soon to be diverted ‘0 
other fields. Although he was able io 
help the bank over some early stiles, |») 
virtue of his political influence, his dire t 
association with the new institution was 
brief. The bank’s Royal Charter was 
granted in December, 1853, despite the 
opposition of the East India Company. 
Yet it was 1858 before the new venture 
really got started and opened its first 
branches in India. In those days ou'!- 
posts of empire—financial.as wel! «s 
political—had to be relatively sc!!- 
sufficient ; and each branch then operated 
as a more or less separate entity on (1° 
basis of its own working capital, 1° 


personal judgment. Management a! 4 
distancé was management by 
delegation and the choice of men of 
ability and character a prime necessi'y. 


a 
The only real check on local activitics 
was the peripatetic inspector, who pro- 
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vided the essential link between London 
ind its far-flung agencies, Only when 
-ommunications =i with the 
pening of the Suez Canal and the ccm- 
ing of the telegraph did the organisati 
become more closely knit. 


It is interesting to trace the ways in 
which speedier communications modi- 
ed the techniques of exchange banking, 
-ading to shorter usances, narrower ex- 
change margins and generally more 
ficient methods of financing trade. 
Much of the background to the story of 
the bank during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century is told in terms of 
rhe progressive fall in the value of silver, 
the basis of the currency in most of the 
lands in which the bank traded. Hence 
the title chosen for the book. Silver was 
eventually dethroned, but currency deals 
continued to be an essential part of an 
exchange bank’s activities; and it was 
only latterly that the emphasis shifted 
.way from bullion transactions and ex- 
change arbitrage to less exciting though 
probably more_ fundamental banking 
pursuits. A crucial change in policy 
came with the opening of up-country 
branches towards the turn of the cen- 
Previously, the bank had confined 

itself to the ports. Now it began to 
develop domestic as well as exchange 
banking and to contribute more directly 
to the development of the economies 
vhich it served. Reading these pages, 
one cannot help but feel that the bank 
has had at various times quite a con- 
siderable amount of luck, but that alone 
would not have ensured its survival. 
Virtue in the guise of caution and sound 
banking precept has been rewarded, and 
the bank can today proudly assert its 
claim to strength and prestige through- 
out the East and in the City of London. 


A Rare History 


RUSSIA: A HISTORY AND AN 
INTERPRETATION (2 Volumes). 
Michael T. Florinsky. 

Macmillan of _New York. 1,585 pages. 


» guineas. 


' | ‘HE history, and historians, of Russia 
have suffered from various misfor- 
i\unes. Up to the end of the roth century 
Russian historians were frustrated by 
censorship, at least in a very large part 
' their field of study. By 1917 Russian 
historical studies had at last reached a 
high level, when a new obscurantism 
descended upon historians. For a few 
years, it is true, valuable new work was 
‘one in some little explored fields, 
sspecially in the history of industrial 
Adour. But by the 1930s the Stalinist 
traitjacket had been tightly fitted into 
piace. For the last hundred years Russia 
‘25 not lacked first-class minds in the 
ustorical field. It has plenty today. 
‘hey do what they can, and in the 
publication of d material this 
> quite a lot. Interpretation is another 
natter. Here, too, some splendid work 
‘rom time to time appears, but it sees 
‘ie light of day not so much because of 
‘s inherent merit as. because it fits the 


political purposes of the party bosses at 
the moment. 


Outside Russia the study of Russian 
history has been and is impeded both by 
the language barrier and by the impossi- 
bility of visiting Russia to study archives. 
Non - Russians thus possess greater 
freedom to interpret, but less material 
on which to base their interpretations— 
though the best western libraries contain 
a great dealt of Russian material. 
Hitherto Germany has produced the 
largest number of distinguished scholars 
in this field. Britain had the late B. H. 
Sumner, and the United States has Pro- 
fessor Robinson, the historian of the 
Russian peasant problein. 

In these peculiar circumstances, great 
importance was bound to attach to 
exiled Russian historians living in the 
free world. In the first generation, now 
passed, there were Milyukov and 
Kizevetter. In the generation that is 
now growing old there are Professors 
Karpovich and Vernadsky, working in 
America, whose many-volumed history, 
of which the first parts have appeared, 
will probably be the best survey yet 
done. To this generation belongs Pro- 
fessor Florinsky. 


His book is very long and very expen- 
sive. The vastness of the subject, and 
the present conditions of the book trade 
make this inevitable. But it is clearly 
written and presented ; it is based on 
decades of study of a wealth of sources 
—including Soviet sources; and ifs 
judgments are as reliable as any singie 
man’s can be. In recent years a number 
of bad short histories of Russia have 
been written, on both sides of the 
Atlantic. This is a good book ; in fact it 
is probably the best and most up-to-date 
single survey of the subject at present 
available. It can be strongly recom- 
mended to libraries and to students. 
Those who really wish to understand 
something about Russia, who wish to 
build a foundation for the understanding 
of the modern world, would do well to 
read it. Those who expect historians to 
give them ready-made formule and to 
spare them the labour of learning any 
facts can spare themselves the trouble of 
opening the book. But if he loses their 
custom, Professor Florinsky. will have 
lost nothing. 


It is quite impossible to summarise 
the contents of so large a book on so 
large a subject. Perhaps one point may 
be made. The author is refreshingly 
free from either of the two tendencies 
that have bedevilled so much Russian 
history—whether written by Russians or 
by foreigners. On the one hand he is 
free from the slightest trace of Russian 
chauvinism. He does not glorify Russian 
imperial conquests, and he does not fall 
down in obeisance to the “ greatness” 
of such tyrants as Ivan the Terrible or 
Peter. On the other hand he is also free 
from the contempt (whether friendly or 
hostile) of so many western writers for 
the Russian people (“poor barbarians, 
incapable of enjoying, or even of desiring 
freedom”). His work is permeated by 
an unpretentious and sincere spirit of 
human understanding. 
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The Far North 


HALIBUT SCHOONER. 
By Lyman R. Ellsworth. 
Thames and Hudson. 242 pages. 15s. 


ICEBOUND SUMMER. 
By Sally Carrighar. 
Michael Foseph. 269 pages. 15s. 


HAT the West meant to his fore- 

bears the Far North now means 
to the. adventurous North American. 
Canada’s Arctic territory is hard of 
access. But Alaska borders on an ocean 
that is navigable for the greater part of 
the year. Thus different sorts and con- 
ditions. of men have left their mark on 
Alaska since the Russians pioneered it 
in the days of the Muscovy Company. 
Along its rugged shores are townships 
many of which go back to the days of the 
Russians. Some were boom towns of 
the eighties and nineties and the graves 
of Gold Rush hopes. Some are of this 
century and the base of the fisherman 
and the prospector. In the last decade 
bulldozers and explosive have cleared 
long pathways for the heavy bombers of 
the American Air Force to come and go, 
and settlement has grown up round 
them. For Alaska is no longer just a 
place for hardy pioneers to seek their 
fortunes, but an area of vital strategic 
significance to the free world. Human 
habitation is along the coast of the cold 
seas that run north to the Bering Straits. 
The vast jumble of mountains and the 
littl known hinterland are as empty as 
ever of men. 


“Halibut Schooner” is the reminis- 
cence of a writer whose style is as rugged 
as his surroundings. His terse descrip- 
tions of fishing for black cod in the icy 
turbulence of the winter seas, beneath 
the great capes, gives the reader‘a vision 
—though not a clear one—of a hard life. 
But the author is also hungry for any 
crumb of information on the history of 
the country and eager to see all its 
mysteries. He describes a sortie from 
the sea into that strange volcanic valley, 
knee deep in lava ash, called The Valley 
of Ten Thousand Smokes. The life he 
describes on the schooner is almost that 
of the Vikings and almost as hard. It is 
therefore not irrelevant that the skipper 
of his iittle vessel and the central figure 
of the tale should be, like so many of his 
kind, a Norwegian. 


“Icebound Summer” gives a view of 
the country through entirely different 
eyes. It deals with the animal world in 
which men are only incidents, appearing 
as predators and taking their place in the 
poise of the balance of nature. It is a 
book that makes one intensely inquisitive 
about the authoress. We are told that 
she spent three summers in that crisp 
Northern stiliness. She has set out, 
unconsciously, as many have done before 
her, to write another “Jungle Book.” 
No one is ever likely to succeed in doing 
so, for it took Kipling’s genius to give 
half-human character to the animals 
without making a travesty of nature. 
But this book approaches it, and the 
magnificent illustrations blend with the 
writer’s vision. No one can say exactly 
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why, in the Arctic’s short brittle summer, 
creatures of the sea and the air and the 
land should hasten so far to the North 
to renew their species, as if that barren 
fairyland were a Mecca, as if there were 
virtue in the reaching of it. The writer 
describes the balance ‘of the animal 
pyramid with real understanding. Some 
of the chapters, such as that on the 
baby seal, are beautiful pieces of 
writing. A literature of the Far North, 
America’s last frontier, is coming into 
being. This book should have a place 


in it. 


The Italian Revolution 


CAVOUR AND GARIBALDI, 1860. 
By D. Mack Smith. 
Cambridge University Press. 
45s. 


470 pages. 


OR forty years Dr Trevelyan has been 

left in command of the field he 
conquered with his studies of Garibaldi 
in action; and the interests of younger 
historians have shifted away from liberal 
idealists towards the study of power in 
politics and the means by which it is 
applied. It is remarkable to see, in a 


Pe 


‘Doneraile Fair 


Str—In your issue of May 8th, Mr 
W. J. Gleeson in replying to the criticism 
that “charges of intolerance [in 
Northern Ireland] are always framed in 
the vaguest possible terms and therefore 
dificult to refute” gives as his one 
example of such intolerance the condi- 
tions which prevail in this University. 
The evidence which he offers in support 
of his charge is this: the University, he 
says, “ serves-an area with a 34 per cent 
nationalist minority” and draws 20 per 
cent of its students from that minority, 
but only 6.4 per cent of its staff belong 
to the minority. The assumption under- 
lying this argument is that universities 
recruit their staff merely or, at least, 
mainly from the districts in »wwhich they 
are situated, or even from their own 
graduates, and that therefore if there 
were no discrimination, the religious and 
political composition of the staff should 
be roughly proportionate to that of the 
community in which a university is 
situated. 


Like most British universities, Queen’s 
appoints persons to its staff for their 
academic qualifications, their ability and 
attainments in teaching and research. It 
does not inquire into their religious or 
political convictions. The present staff 
of this University has been recruited 


Letters to the Editor 


modern study of the seven agitated 
months in which southern and northern 
Italy became united, how Cavour— 
popularly regarded as a modern Machia- 
velli—was often at a loss and often out- 
manceuvred by the.events on which the 
“ idealist” Garibaldi sometimes had a 
grip that any “realist” might envy. 


Mr Mack Smith has produced, by 
intense study, a book that takes the 
reader right inside the Italian political 
world of 1860, “a study in revolutionary 
politics during a civil war” which must 
have been as hard to write as it is agree- 
able to read. He moves easily through 
the complicated maze of minor person- 
alities, and writes nothing down which 
he has not fully considered. His book 
does not pretend to give a full analysis 
of the nature of the risings Garibaldi led 
in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies—the 
last Bourbon king is kept off-stage ; the 
social structure of his regime is not dis- 
cussed ; one might almost believe that 
Mazzini went to Naples for his health. 
Nor is much said about the parliamen- 
tary scene in the background at Turin. 
But the central theme of the relations 
between Garibaldi and Cavour is 
developed with assurance and skill. 





from Ireland, North and South, from 
England, Scotland and Wales, from 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, from France, Germany and 
Spain; in .short, from wherever the 
person best qualified for the particular 
post happened to be; for the world of 
scholarship knows no frontiers. For 
example, of the eighty members of the 
Faculty of Arts less than one-quarter are 
Irish ; the rest are drawn from all parts 
of the English-speaking world and 
beyond. In the same way our own 
graduates occupy important posts in 
most, if not in all, of the universities of 
these islands and of many beyond the 
seas. 


During the past two days I have asked 
several of my colleagues, some of them 
members of the academic staff, some lay 
members of the governing body, some 
senior administrative officials, some 
Roman Catholics and some not, whether 
they could tell me the religious 
denomination of some members of the 
staff, or whether or not they were 
Roman Catholics. In some cases not 
one of them could say with certainty, 
and they could say even less as to 
whether or not their political sympathies 
were with the nationalist minority. And 
so I, who examined their qualifications 
and interviewed them before they were 
appointed, do not know and can discover 
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Cavour does not emerge with much 
credit. “ Like all the moderate liberals 
as a_class,” Mr Mack Smith observes. 
“he sometimes proved to be not quit: 
versatile or reckless enough to make 2 
good revolutionary ” ; so far indeed from 
taking this dangerous if exalted path 
Cavour boasted in the end to the senate 
at Turin that “ his policy had been essen- 
tially conservative and not revolu- 
tionary.” Yet he seized every advantage 
that the genuine revolutionaries could 
be made to bring to the little kingdom o! 
which he was prime minister, in the 
ambition, eventually fulfilled, of becom- 
ing first prime minister of a united 
Italian kingdom. Garibaldi, utterly 
devoid of ambition, comes out more 
honourably ; never pretending to be 
clever, he yet had a shrewd, instinctive 
“feel” for what was significant, and for 
what could and could not be done. And 
he comes alive in his melancholy remark, 
at the end of the story, to the Cavourian 
admiral who had neither helped nor 
hindered him: 


this is what happens, Persano, they just 
treat men like oranges, pressing out the 
juice to the last drop, and throwing the 
peel away into a corner. 


no way in which I can find out what 
faith they profess, or whether they pro- 
fess any, or what their political sym- 
pathies are, if they have any, short of 
asking them. And yet Mr Gleeson 
professes to have precise and detailed 
information about these matters. He 
does not give the source of his informa- 
tion, but, in some cases in which it is 
easy to chétk his figures, they are not 
even approximately correct. For 
example, he says that there are six 
readers in the University and that none 
of them belongs to the minority. Neither 
statement is true. There are, in fact, at 
present twenty-two readers, and while I 
do not know the religious denomination, 
still less the political affiliation of all of 
them, I know that one of them is a 
Roman Catholic priest—yYours faith- 
fully, 

A. MACBEATH 
The Queen’s University of Belfast 


Propaganda for Parties 


Sm—On reading the article “ Propa- 
ganda for Parties,” in your issue of 
May 15th, I was surprised that you 
omitted any reference to the Liberal 
News. Launched some eight years ago 
and published each Friday, price 3¢., 
the Liberal News has a circulation of 


- 20,000 copies weekly. Neither the Tory 


nor Socialist party has produced a com- 
parable publication. 


A second publication warranting men- 
tion is Ahead, which circulates widely 
amongst undergraduates. Price 4d., it 's 
a monthly magazine jointly published 
by the Young Liberals and Union of 
University Liberal Societies —Yours 
faithfully, 


Bolton Lynpon H. Jones 
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PIPED ABOARD 


Does your fuel bill show a true picture? Or do you have to reckon 
with other factors, such as the problem of specialised equipment for 
handling and storage and men to look after it? Gas is stored for you. 
It comes to you piped all the way, from the holder to the point in 
the works where it is required. You pay for the gas you use and 
what you pay is the true cost of your fuel. There are no extras. This 
is well worth pondering when you consider other advantages of gas 
— its cleanliness and flexibility, for example, its constant calorific 
value, the ease with which it is controlled, how quickly it reaches 
full heat. There are good, economical reasons for the popularity of 
gas. It serves over 4,000 industrial processes. 


—————————— 


Gas Counsel 


our best advocate for gas is the Industrial 
Y Gas Engineer. You can call on him for 
free advice and his services are backed by the 
accumulated experience of the whole Gas 
Industry through the Gas Council’s Industrial 
Gas Development Committee. If you would 
like advice about gas, get your secretary to fill in 
these details (or pin this advertisement to your 
letter heading) and send to your Area 
Gas Board or to the Gas Council, 
1 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. 


The Gas Industry makes the fullest use of the nation’s coal. 
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Reading history as it happens 


: To-day, even in the more remote corners of the earth, history can 


be read while in the making. Through their newspapers, peoples 





from Suva to Colombo of every race and tongue watch events shaping the future and share the | 
ke’ Sees le Diet healed inspiration of unforgettable occasions. Newsprint, made by great i 
Wellington, Dunedin, Christchurch, in machines in vast quantities, has in these recent months enabled || 
Sydney, Brisbane, Melbourne, Adelaide q s 
and Perth, much of the newsprint used Her Majesty’s subjects throughout the Commonwealth—indeed throughout 
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by the principal newspapers is supplied : 
from Britain by the Reed Paper Group. the world—to follow every step of the Queen’s memorable journey. 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 


REED FLONG LTD + HYGIENE PRODUCTS (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD ~ POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO, LTD 
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American Survey 







AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 

the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 





Restoring Bipartisanship 


i Washington, D.C. 


l N the nine years since the end of the war the increasing 

part played by “bipartisanship” in the evolution of 
American foreign policy has been pointed out time and 
again aS one of the sources of contemporary American 
strength and as evidence of the capacity for growth and 
maturity that exists within the American body politic. But 
as Mr Dulles returned from Geneva at the beginning of 
May, after the collapse of his attempt to impose a “ tough ” 
policy upon Britain and France before the Far Eastern con- 
ference opened, it looked as if bipartisanship were breaking 
up, and as if foreign policy would become the dominant 
political issue of this election year. The fact that bipartisan- 
ship has been restored, for the time being at least, is due not 
so much to anything done by the present incumbent of the 
White House, as to the good sense and good advice of a 
mild-mannered, eupeptic private citizen from Kansas City, 
ex-President Harry Truman. 

For the five weeks or so before the Geneva conference 
began, when the Administration was sowing the seeds of wild 
confusion both in the nation and around the world by talk 

“ massive retaliation” and calls for “united action” in 
Indo-China, by asserting through the mouth of Senator 
Knowland that American troops would never be sent there 
and hinting through that of Vice-President Nixon that they 
might be, when the President was speaking first of Indo- 
China as a “ transcendent interest” and then of finding a 
“ modus vivendi,” when the air was being clouded by com- 
irisons with rows of dominoes and corks in bottles, the 
emocracts were silent. In part this was the silence of 

vilderment, in part it was a result of a conscious political 
calculation that an opportunity was developing which they 
ight use to hang the same kind of albatross around the 
ks of the Republicans over Indo-China as the Republi- 

s had hung round Democratic necks over the loss of 

ina and the Korean war. 
but after Mr Dulles had briefed the Senate Foreign Rela- 
ns Committee on his return from Geneva, and after it had 

ome clear to everyone in Washington that the United 

‘es had not been prevented from creating a united front 

‘t Geneva by the indifference of the British, but had had to 

accept the possibility of a negotiated settlement in Indo- 
‘nina because the Administration had never agreed on any 
aternative policy, something like a spontaneous bellow of 
‘nger rose from the Democratic leaders, The virulent attack 
began when Mr Truman spoke of the unwisdom of insulting 
~ Our allies and friends who helped us win the second world 
war” and continued for a week, mainly taking the line that 
>ipartisan support could unfortunately not be developed for 





a foreign policy that did not seem to exist. Senator 
Lehman, always prepared to tread where angels fear to, 
even suggested that Mr Dean Acheson should be made a 
consultant to Mr Dulles. 

It was as if the Administration’s obvious fumbling over 
Indo-China had touched some release mechanism in the 
Democrats in Congress. It not only contributed to their 
growing sense of self-confidence by showing that the 
Republicans were as fallible in Far Eastern policy as the 
Democrats themselves had been, but it also released their 
pent-up anger at the recent smug gloating of some members 
of the party in power over their vanquished colleagues. 
Senator McCarthy’s “ twenty years of treason,” and its more 
sophisticated versions, and the repeated. claims that the 
Republicans haye a magic formula for the conduct of 
foreign affairs have alternately infuriated and exasperated 
the Democrats. 


Be 


While President Eisenhower and Mr Dulles at their press 
conferences last week dealt only with the superficial aspect 
of “ bipartisanship,” giving examples of the occasions on 
which Democratic leaders in Congress had been briefed by 
the Administration, it was left to Mr Knowland, the Repub- 
lican leader in the Senate, to try to remedy one of the deeper 
causes of Democratic anger. In the Senate on May 11th 
he said: 

Neither of our great political parties has a monopoly on 
patriotism. ... Let us, here and now, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, recognise the fact that there is only one 
group that can properly be charged with being “ the party 
of treason” and that is the Communist Party and the 
underground conspirators. 

This olive branch brought an appropriate response from 
Senator Lyndon Johnson, the Democratic leader, who pro- 
mised the maximum of bipartisan co-operation in the future. 

The flare-up of partisan anger might have been attri- 
buted merely to the bad manners of Republicans and the 
bad nerves created by the Indo-Chinese situation, had not 
Mr Truman, in a speech on May roth, drawn attention to 
the essential conditions of a bipartisan foreign policy and, by 
implication, to the failure of the present Administration to 
fulfil them. In the first place, he said, the responsibility for 
the conduct of foreign affairs 

rests squarely upon the Administration in power, and in 
the very nature of things cannot be discharged by anyone 
else. More specifically it rests and must rest where the 
Constitution places it—with the President of the United 
States. Not with either or both parties in the Congress, 
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nor with the Congress at all. .. . The second point I want 
to make is that in order to have a bipartisan foreign policy 
there must be a will to co-operate. . . . If the President 
wishes a bipartisan foreign policy it is his responsibility 
to make one possible. It is his responsibility not to allow it 
to be made impossible. . . . The third point I want to make 
is that if a bipartisan foreign policy must rest upon a spirit 
of mutual trust, it springs from the firm and consistent 
leadership in the formulation and execution of foreign 
policy. 

Mr Traman has never been a man particularly noted for 
his academic detachment where American policy is con- 
cerned, but the events of the past three weeks have under- 
lined the accuracy of his observation. Much of the confusion 
in recent United States foreign policy has been due to two 
factors—on the one hand to a multiplicity of voices and to 
the difficulty of knowing who among the Republican leaders 
was enunciating policy and who was blowing his own horn, 
and on the other to the failure of the President to settle on 
a firm and definite course in Indo-China. By saying. in 
advance that he would consult Congress, the President seems 
to have denied himself irrevocably the power to take swift 
and decisive military action should the situation deteriorate 
catastrophically. Mr Truman’s second point has been 
graphically illustrated by the divisions of recent weeks and 
by the lengths to which a man as insensitive as Senator 
Knowland has felt it necessary to go in order to heal them. 


* 


The President and Mr Dulles seem to have misjudged the 
problem of bipartisanship as they have, for the same reasons, 
misjudged the nature of the alliance. The demands of 
foreign policy are almost invariably in conflict with the direct 
interest of the voters whose concerns Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have been sent to Congress to promote. There- 
fore good relations between the Secretary of State and 
members of Congress depend not merely on exposing them 
to the doubts and worries that accompany the formulation 
of policy, but on giving them fair warning of policies that 
the Administration has decided upon and on helping the 
legislators to find reasons why they should put the national 
or international interest before their party or local interest. 

This was a point that was always stressed by Senator 
Vandenberg, the great Republican architect of a bipartisan 
foreign policy in the immediate postwar years. It is not 
wise for the Secretary of State to feel that he has fulfilled 
his duty in consulting Congress if he merely dumps his 
worries upon its members, as was clearly shown by com- 
ments coming out of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee after Mr Dulles had done just this last week. Mr 
Vandenberg in his Diaries continually expressed his dislike 
of “ crisis diplomacy,” the sudden shift in tactics or strategy 
which left him faced with the unpleasant alternatives. of 
weakening the international authority of the Administration 
by criticising it, or of looking foolish to his constituents. 
Exactly the same steady and gradual evolution towards a firm 
decision and the same absence of sudden demands for 
unexpected action that is necessary if allies are to be kept 
in concert is also necessary when dealing with Senators, 
especially those of the opposing party. The events of the 
past three weeks, including the bewilderment of all but the 
diehards on either side in Congress whether or not to agree 
to American military intervention in Indo-China, should 
emphasise to Mr Dulles tiat “united action” begins at 
home. 
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Separation Is Not Equality 


HIS week the Supreme Court put what appears to be 
the Keystone into the archway of decisions which it has 
been building to protect Negroes from racial segregation. 
In the series of judgments condemning discrimination in 
voting rights, in housing, in higher education and elsewhere, 
which it has been delivering with increasing frequency since 
the war, the Court had already come close to saying that 
segregation was unconstitutional, but it had never actually 
departed from its basic interpretation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, made in 1896, which permitted separate 
facilities to be provided for Negroes, if they were of the 
same quality as those offered to Whites. But last Monday, 
ruling on a group of cases concerned with segregation in 
primary and secondary schools supported by public funds 
in four states and the District of Columbia, the Court ruled, 
unequivocally and with unexpected unanimity, that to insist 
that Negroes must be educated in separate schools, however 
good, deprived the children of the minority race of oppor- 
tunities equal to those of children of the majority, and was 
therefore unconstitutional. 

This decision strikes at the root of racial prejudice. It 
is often argued today that, with the great improvement in 
the economic status of the average Negro, he suffers most 
severely from, and resents most strongly, the discrimination 
in housing which may prevent him from bringing up his 
family in the decent surroundings which he could afford. 
Moreover, many, maybe most, Negroes in the South hesitate 
to let their children fight their racial battles for them and 
prefer to send their children to separate schools, provided 
that their education does not suffer as a result. Not only, 
however, does the Supreme Court decision mean that such 
segregation now “becomes a matter of choice, not of legal 
necessity, but it also means, or should mean, that both races 
will take their first lessons in the responsibilities of good 
citizenship together. The effect on the superiority com- 
plexes of the white children should be as satisfactory as the 
Court expects it to be on the inferiority complexes of the 
coloured ones. 

In delivering the judgment in his. first important case 
the new Chief Justice, Mr Warren, emphasised the funda- 
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The Declaration of Independence, adopted in 
1776:—. . . We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal... . 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
ratified in 1868:—. . . No state shall deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws. ... 

In Plessy v. Ferguson, in 1896, a case dealing with 
transportation, the Supreme Court ruled that racial 
segregation was not unconstitutional as long as the 
separate facilities provided for the two races were 
equal. 

In its judgment of May 17, 1954, the Court con- 
cluded :—. . . In the field of public education the 
doctrine of “separate but equal” has no place. 
Separate educational facilities are inherently unequal. 
Therefore we conclude that the plaintiffs . . . are, by 
reason of the segregation complained of, deprived of 
the equal protection of the laws guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. .. . 
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E mental part which public education now plays in American 
life, a development which, in his view, has made it irrelevant 
: 9 consider whether or not the Fourteenth Amendment was 
3 originally meant to apply to free schools. But the Court is 
well aware that once the principle that “ separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal” has been laid down, it 
becomes very relevant to consider how this principle is to 
be put into practice in the 17 states, with 9 million White 
nd nearly 3 million Negro children, where segregation is 
required either by law or by constitution. The Justices, 
who have taken two years and two hearings to decide the 
principle, will hear arguments again in the autumn on the 
q iestions of whether segregation in public education should 
be abolished forthwith or by degrees, and whether this 
ould be done through decrees issued by the Supreme 
Court itself, or be left to local courts. Counsel for the 
Negroes will argue, as they have done before, for the 
immediate and detailed application of the principle by the 
Supreme Court, while counsel for at least some of the four 
states involved, South Carolina, for example, will argue for 
as gradual and as general an adjustment as possible—and 
will then take advantage of every legal loophole to delay 
the transition still further. 

Between these two extremes, however, there is certainly a 
case for the cautious application of this courageous decision, 
for it will eventually change the whole social pattern of the 
South. Already during the two years that the cases have 
been pending the knowledge that, even if the Court per- 
mitted separate facilities, it would insist that they must be 
equal, has brought a great increase in spending on, and a 
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marked improvement in, Negro schools in many southern 
States, and also a growing realisation that the end of segre- 
gation can only be a question of time. If the Court allows 
too short a time, the result will be not only chaos in southern 
schools but an emotional reaction which could build up an 
overwhelming wave of prejudice against Negro children. 
So far the calm with which the decision has been received, 
by Negroes and Southerners alike, is remarkable. On 
second, or third, thoughts even the extremists in Georgia 
and South Carolina, states which have prepared to close 
their free schools rather than admit Negroes to them, may 
decide to accept the inevitable, as Virginia, Texas and other 
southern states seem resigned to doing. In Topeka, Kansas, 
one of the places directly involved in the Supreme Court’s 
ruling, segregation (which is permitted but not required 
in Kansas and three other states) was in fact abolished 
while the case was still under consideration. The President, 
always critical of racial discrimination, is urging officials 
in the District of Columbia to set a good example by doing 
the same at once. 


* 


The Supreme Court’s careful lack of haste also has 
political advantages. Just as its refusal to be hurried two 
years ago removed a possible complication from the presi- 
dential election campaign, so its insistence on taking its time 
now means that the congressional elections will probably be 
over before it issues its decrees for enforcement. These are 
likely to run even more counter than does the decision 
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itself to the doctrine of greater liberty for state governments 
which is the Republicans’, and the President’s, chief claim 
to popularity in the South. Education is one of the fields 
almost entirely reserved to the states and Southerners are 
protesting that the Supreme Court has no right to interfere 
in it. 

They are also protesting that it has no right to reverse 
its 1896 interpretation of the Fourteenth Amendment, but 
the importance of this week’s decision lies perhaps as much 
in the Court’s demonstration of its willingness to keep the 
Constitution up-to-date as it does in the new guarantees of 
equality given to Negroes. Whether or not Justice Warren’s 
political good sense had anything to do with the postpon- 
ment of the detailed decrees until the autumn, his liberal 
humanity and his practical experience of young people 
certainly lie behind the Court’s readiness to make modern 
psychological knowledge, unknown in the last century, a 
factor in its decision that today segregation retards the 
educational and mental growth of Negro children. 

But not a single Justice dissented from this historic 
judgment which develops the Constitution by the evolution 
that makes revolution unnecessary. The Supreme Court, 
with its clear and progressive agreement, provided welcome 
relief from the dissension, confusion and reaction that have 
of late characterised the other two branches of the 
government. 


Face to Face with the President 


HE long-drawn-out hearings on the argument between 

Mr McCarthy and the Army~have at last brought the 
Senator face to face with the President. This is where both 
men should have been long ago, in the opinion of the many 
observers who have recognised that underneath the confused 
controversy lies a clear challenge to the independence of the 
executive branch of the government. On Monday Mr Eisen- 
hower himself finally recognised this also, and ordered 
members of the executive to refuse to testify at congressional 
hearings on confidential meetings. The order had become 
necessary because Senator McCarthy was insisting that it 
was essential for the enquiry to be told what had been said 
at a private meeting in January between the Attorney- 
General and other officials of the Administration, at which 
plans for curbing the Senator were thought to have been 
made, 

The President’s refusal, backed up with 26 historical pre- 
cedents, was based on the administrative necessity of com- 
plete candour and secrecy being observed when officials 
take advice, and on the constitutional separation of powers. 
Since Senator McCarthy insisted that he could not show the 
motives behind the Army’s charges against himself and his 
staff unless he could know what happened at the January 
meeting, the hearings were adjourned for a week to try 
to find some way round the collision. So far the President 
and the Senator are bowing fairly politely to each other, 
with Mr McCarthy asking that someone should explain to 
Mr Eisenhower “ what this is all about,” but neither appears 
to have any intention of stepping aside. The President has, 
however, volunteered that the meeting in January was held 
to decide whether the Senator should be given access to 
the private records of the Army’s Loyalty Board. 

The result has been to postpone, perhaps for ever, the 
cross-examination of Mr McCarthy. The Republicans on 
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the committee had already been trying to take the hearing: 
out of the public eye, on the excuse that this would hurry 
them up, but had been frustrated by the hardly surprisin» 
refusal of Mr Stevens, the Secretary of the Army, to let th: 
other principals in the case get out of sharing his ordgal by 
headline and television. The Democrats have, however. 
been suggesting that the hearings may never be resumed anc! 
that the President has in fact used his constitutional autho- 
rity to save his party’s skin. This Mr Eisenhower indig- 
nantly denies. His purpose, he insists, is to get the hearing: 
“ back on the rails ” from which they have been side-tracked 
by extraneous issues. The President does not think that al! 
the facts have yet been brought out, and he is most anxious 
that they should be, speedily and conclusively. After that. 
he hopes, and most Americans will agree with him, that the 
country will be able to get back to important business. 


Tussle over Tariffs 


CISSORS have unexpectedly cut into the newspapers 
with the decision of President Eisenhower—a suit- 
able send-off for World Trade Week—to reject the 
recommendation of the Tariff Commission for a 100 per 
cent increase in duties on certain types of scissors, shears 
and manicure instruments ; the industry had applied to the 
commission for relief on the ground that its prosperity was 
threatened by foreign imports. In refusing to comply with 
the commission’s findings, the President has retained intact 
his record for turning down all such requests for higher 
tariffs, and has dealt another blow to the protectionis 
elements in Congress. The President has also to make a 
similar decision with regard to the groundfish fillets trade 
which claims it is being ruined by excessive imports from 
Canada and Iceland. More significant than either of these 
is the renewed attempt of the domestic watch industry ‘o 
gain further tariff protection, since the treatment of the 
imported Swiss watch has become, both at home and 
abroad, a test case of American sincerity in advocating 
freer world trade. 
While the Administration has stuck firmly to the prin- 
ciple of liberalisation in face of strong opposition from the 
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nore conservative elements of its own party, it now seems 
ctain that it will fail to get the main part of its pro- 
imme through Congress this year. The Bill, introduced 
Representative Kean, to secure a three-year extension 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act (which expires 
June 12th) and to give the President tariff-cutting powers 
the lines recommended by the Randall Commission, has 
| a bad reception in Congress. Over such a controversial 
» as this the November elections loom unusually large, 
i the Administration is expected to postpone the struggle. 
‘oreover, neither the President nor Congress now have 
> to fight out their differences at this session and 
President therefore will probably have to content himself 
h, at the best, a one-year extension to the Act. 
Again, on the issue of east-west trade, the Administra- 
in is sailing boldly into the winds of public disapproval. 
Mr Stassen, the Foreign Operations Administrator, has 
made it abundantly clear—in the fourth semi-annual report 
in the Battle Act—that American policy, while maintaining 
strict embargo on all shipments of “ strategic” items and 
o all trade with Communist China, is shifting its emphasis 
towards an expanded trade in non-strategic goods with the 
viet bloc. This change in policy certainly owes much 
) the nagging of America’s European allies, who have long 
b en insisting that they must turn eastward for a satis- 
tory pattern of trade. Now it has been pointed out that 
U S non-military exports have been falling at a time when 
those of Britain and Western Germany have been rising, 
ad that America, too, may need to exploit new markets 
in the Soviet bloc. 


Political Currents 


tT HIS week’s primary election in Oregon explains why 
the Secretary of the Interior, Mr McKay, chose last 
week as the time, and Portland, Oregon, as the place, to 
ind refute the accusation that the Republican Adminis- 
ition is strangling the development of the hydro-electric 
and irrigation projects on which the growth and prosperity 
the west depend. In that area such charges will be 
rd more often during the coming election campaign, and 
will contribute more to its current, than any others: Mr 
McKay’s main answer is that, now the Korean war is 
over, his department is abandoning the policy of “no new 
;’ which he inherited from his Democratic predecessor. 
political effect of his answer has, however, been 
‘akened by the unfortunate choice, for one of his first new 
tts, Of a site on the Upper Colorado River at Echo Park. 
‘his dam, which has already been approved by a House 
nouttee, would flood one of the most beautiful of the 
's scenic wonders, and Mr McKay’s proposal has 
“tore aroused the violent opposition of just those groups 

-ch might otherwise have been mollified by it. 
| Oregon itself, Mr McKay hopes to go ahead with the 
n Day project on the Columbia River, in co-operation 
(1 local public and private utility companies. He sug- 
ected that they might put up some 60 per cent of the 
cost of the dam and be repaid in electricity delivered over 
' period of fifty years. This would be an outstanding 
‘sample of that partnership between federal, local and 
Private power authorities which is the Eisenhower Adminis- 
aa S contribution to the problem of hydro-electric 
clopment. The partnership idea is said to appeal so 
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much to the private companies that they are using all their 
influence to ensure that the Republicans have a satisfactory 
majority in the next Congress. Such a majority might also 
find time to take away some of the tax concessions and other 
competitive advantages which the federal power authorities 
still enjoy. 

The desire to do nothing to embarrass a Republican 
Senator, Mr Cooper, who will have a hard fight in Ken- 
tucky next November, and his belief that Mr Gordon 
Clapp, the head of the Tennessee Valley Authority, which 
impinges on Kentucky, is unenthusiastic about this partner- 
ship idea, seems to explain why Mr Clapp’s term does not 
seem to be going to be extended by the President. Mr 
Clapp is a career servant of the independent authority and 
a non-political appointee ; moreover, he has the confidence 
of members of both parties. But he wants the authority 
to supplement its hydro-electric capacity with steam- 
generating plants so that it can meet both growing com- 
mercial demands for power and the huge requirements of 
the atomic energy installations that the government is 
building in its area. The President, however, refused to 
recommend to Congress that it grant funds for this TVA 
project, and now two private utility companies are offering 
to construct the necessary generators. 


Rubber Deadline 


New York 
RIVATE enterprise is falling in with the government’s 
desire to rid itself of the synthetic rubber business by 
showing “ considerable interest ” in the acquisition of the 27 
plants which are up for sale. -Less than a week remains in 
which bids can be made to the Rubber Producing Facilities 
Disposal Commission, although there will be a further 
“ negotiating period ” of seven months before the commis- 
sion’s proposals are presented to Congress for approval. 
Congress can, of course, delay and even effectively veto 
the entire disposal programme ; the Democrats, if they 
return in greater numbers in November, might oppose the 
scheme as “ another Republican give-away,” although the 
sale of the plants which the government built to meet the 
critical wartime shortage of rubber was originally proposed, 
in very similar terms, during Mr Truman’s Administration. 
The disposal plan includes both those plants producing 
the two chief raw materials—butadiene and styrene—and 
those which fabricate the final product. In addition two 
plants producing butyl rubber will be sold. While the 
commission is unlikely to find purchasers for all of its high 
cost units (some of which have already been shut down), it 
is expected to be able to secure for the majority of its 
plants the “ full, fair value” on which Congress insists. 
What is not clear is whether the commission will be able 
simultaneously to fulfil the other criterion set in the disposal 
scheme—the creation of a competitive industry in which no 
firm has unreasonable control over any stage of production, 
and in which small rubber users are assured of supplies. This 
task is complicated by the large scale necessary if a synthetic 
rubber plant is to operate efficiently, and by the already 
preponderant position held by the “ Big Five ” companies in 
the rubber fabricating industry. To ensure competition, the 
commission is allowed to accept second best bids, or even 
lower ones, and to force the highest bidders to accept other 
than their first choice of plant. 
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Total rubber consumption in the United States during 
the first quarter of this year was 17 per cent below that of 
the same period of 1953, owing partly to the decline in 
industrial activity. Moreover, of the reduced total, synthe- 
tic’s share fell to §1 per cent in March, 1954, compared with 
60 per cent a year ago. The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, which is still in charge of synthetic rubber 
production, plans to cut back output to only 102,000 tons 
for the period May to July—when the industry will be 
operating at less than half capacity. Nevertheless longer 
term prospects seem favourable, and it is thought that by 
1960 an increase in synthetic capacity will be required ‘to 
keep pace with world rubber demand. It is also admitted 
that, although there have been many reports of radically 
new and cheaper processes_in the experimental stage, the 
government’s ten-year-old plants are not now, and are 
unlikely quickly to become, technologically obsolete. 

If the industry does reach private hands before the end 
of 1955, as some of the more optimistic rubber manufac- 
turers hope, the price of synthetic rubber is unlikely to 
remain fixed.at 23 cents a pound. Much depends, of course, 
on the structure of the industry which eventually emerges, 
and on the amount paid for the more desirable plants. If 
operations under private ownership are concentrated in the 
most efficient plants—and costs, according to the commis- 
sion, vary from 14.3 to 33.7 cents a pound between plants— 
the burden of the highest cost facilities which helped to 
swell the government’s average costs would be avoided. On 
the other hand, the government has had certain advantages, 
notably cheap supplies of styrene and exemption from taxa- 
tion, which private industry would not enjoy. Private firms 
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are also likely to have to spend more on selling, transport, 
advertising and research. 

On balance, therefore, the odds are in favour of a risc in 
the price of synthetic rubber when private industry takes 
over. But in the long run the price of synthetic rubber wil] 
almost certainly fall. Growing demand will enable existing 
plants to operate nearer to their most efficient rate ; and 
the introduction of new technical processes will bring 
further economies. Moreover, private industry will no doubt 
increase the production of the cheaper “ oil-extended” cold 
rubber—which already accounts for over 20 per cent of 
production and sells for under 18 cents a pound—to the 
maximum consistent with the maintenance of quality. Out- 
put of synthetic rubber is likely, then, not only to meet any 
future increase in world rubber consumption, but also to 
make further inroads into the market now held by natural 
rubber. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Treasury’s new issue of 43-year notes at 1% per cent 
was more than four times over-subscribed, but only $2.2 
billion worth of cash was accepted, just enough to meet the 
government’s needs between now and the end of the fiscal 
year in June. In addition almost $3 billion of the new 
notes were allotted to investors in exchange for certificates 
which mature on June Ist. Nearly $4 billion worth of the 
alternative refunding offer, one-year certificates at 14 per 
cent, was taken up. 


* 


Governor Dewey has advised New Yorkers to kill two 
birds with one stone and avoid paying high prices for coffee 
by “ switching to milk,” which is cheaper and more nourish- 
ing. The suggestion appeals to the state’s dairy farmers, 
who are concerned about their surplus of milk, but to the 
thousands of city workers who are engaged in the importa- 
tion and distribution of coffee the suggestion seems like a 
threat to their livelihoods, and to coffee-growing Latin 
Americans a blow at hemispheric solidarity. 
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3 “BOMBS AWAY ” — the story of an R.A.F. Bomber 


NO. 3 IN A SERIES ON THE AVRO VULCAN 


i a a 


The Greenhouse... 








Although aircrews nicknamed it the “Flying Greenhouse” the Anson certainly 
had no stones flung at it by R.A.F. Command. When it was originally produced 
the Anson made aircraft history—being the first British service aircraft fitted 
with retractable undercarriage. It went on to become one of the most successful 
and useful machines the R.A.F. ever had—a claim borne out by its service and 
production record: over 11,000 were built, production starting in 1934, and the 
Anson is still in service! This Avro ability to build first class aircraft, build lots of 
them and build them fast has long been a great asset to the Royal Air Force and 
to Britain and her Allies. Today Avro is concentrating its design talent and 
production hustle on the mighty Vulcan bomber. This, the first 4-jet Delta 
Bomber in the world, is an aircraft of impressive potential. Its Delta planform is 
the best existing design to meet entirely the new requirements of near-sonic 

flight at high altitudes and long range . . . besides providing much needed 
simplicity in construction and service maintenance. This, together with its 
exceptionally heavy bomb load, makes it the absolute answer to the Royal Air 
Force’s stated bomber requirements—what the Chief of Air Staff 

summed up as “a rapier not a bludgeon”. Vulcans are now in super-priority 
production for the Royal Air Force. 


A. V. Roe « co. umrep | Manchester 





MEMBER OF THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP / PIONEER...AND WORLD LEADER IN AVIATION 
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THE STRUCTURE OF BRITISH: PROSPERITY 


Electricity 


The electrical industry is an essential part | 60 MW of power. No less than 17,915 cubic 


of the framework of the nation’s prosperity. yards of reinforced concrete have gone into 4 
This is an artist’s impression of the Ince its building. For contracting work on this ' 
Power Station for the British Electricity scale, Cubitts possess the necessary ex- 
S Authority. Covering an area of 65 acres, it —_—_ perience of modern technique—and a tra- . 


will, when complete, have four sets dition of fe workmanship going 


back for 130 years. 
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The World Overseas 


After the Korsah Inquiry 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN THE GOLD COAST 


HE latest Order in Council concerning constitutional 

advance in the Gold Coast—issued on April 29th— 
rings the country to virtual independence. General 
elections will be held on June 15th, and thereafter an all- 
African cabinet will preside over the nation’s affairs. The 
new phase must, inevitably, prove a testing time for the 
territory and -its leaders. Men who three years ago had 
no experience in government will have left their apprentice- 
ship behind them.- The capacity and integrity of the new 
regime will be judged by their performance. Equally, it is 
a testing time for the relationship of goodwill and confi- 
dence that has been built up between African Ministers 
and their British colleagues by patient work in the Gold 
Coast itself and is now the chief link connecting the new 
independent community with the old metropolitan power. 
Unlike many of Britain’s dependencies, the Gold Coast is 
economically more than self-sufficient, commanding both 
a favourable dollar and a favourable sterling balance in its 
foreign trade and also capital reserves far in excess of any 
immediate development programme. The decision to 
remain within the Commonwealth family will, therefore, be 
i matter of choice, not necessity. Choice is likely to depend, 
above all, on the maintenance of goodwill. 

It is because the new constitutional framework will pro- 
vide this test both of African ability and of British accepta- 
bility that more than “usual interest attaches to the recently 
published report of the Korsah Commission upon allega- 
tions of corruption in the Gold Coast. No single factor 
would more quickly undermine confidence in the new gov- 
ernment than the belief that its members were open to 
bribery. Nor could Africans fail to be extremely sensitive 
‘o the manner in which allegations against their good name 
were reported and commented upon in British circles. In 
‘act, it is not too much to say that behind the immediate 
issue Of possible corruption has lain the long term question 
whether the whole Gold Coast experiment can succeed. 

The crisis opened on November 25, 1953, with the 
resignation of Mr J. A. Braimah, Minister of Communica- 
uons and Works. He admitted to having accepted {2,000 
‘(om a contractor, Mr Kassardjian, but made a number of 
charges against his colleagues. Some were specific, for 
instance, that the Prime Minister had received his car as a 
oribe and that, on another occasion, had accepted {£40,000 
(0 influence him im the allotting of contracts. Altogether, 

the charges created the impression that the acceptance of 
oribes was general among influential members of the Gov- 
croment and of the Convention People’s Party. 


In any circumstances, such accusations would have been 
exceedingly grave. They were rendered more serious by 
the scale of money being spent in the Gold Coast upon 
capital development—some £70 million over five years 
since 1951. Most disturbing of all. was their possible bear- 
ing upon the even greater sums that would be spent in ‘the 
future when such projects as the Port of Tema (estimated 
at £10 million) and. the vast Volta Scheme. (of well over 
£100 million) came into consideration. Venal ministers 
and unscrupulous contractors could hardly be exposed to 
temptations of such magnitude without undermining the 
public morality of the whole community. The cabinet, 
therefore, decided unanimously to appoint a Public Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the allegations of corruption in the 
manner of the Lynskey Tribunal set up in Britain to inves- 
tigate similar charges of ministerial misconduct in 1948. 
The Commission began its work on December 7th last year. 
The inquiry came to an end on March 2nd and the Report 
was made public on April 27th. 

It can be said at once that the findings of the Korsah 
Commission do not bear out in any way the widespread 
suspicion of corruption current in the Gold Coast at the 
time of its appointment. Nor does it confirm any of the 
major allegations made by Mr Braimah. That he himself 
had been guilty of misconduct is established. But the Prime 
Minister, Dr Nkrumah, is cleared of any trace of suspicion 
after exhaustive inquiries both into his personal financial 
position and into the manner in which tenders are let to 
contractors in the Gold Coast. The accusation of general 
corruption among Ministers has been reduced to one of 
minor peculation by one Ministerial Secretary—Mr 
Ohene Djan. The charges against another Secretary, Mr 
Atta Mensah, are declared to be unproven. The conduct 
of the Chief Government Whip, Mr Krobo Edusei, while 
not actually stigmatised as corrupt, is held to be “ below any 
acceptable standard for men in the public service and is 
strongly to be deprecated.” Otherwise, the integrity of the 
entire cabinet was vindicated by this full-scale inquiry con- 
ducted with all the care and with the strict judicial pro- 
cedures of an official inquiry in Britain—and incidentally 
assisted by British -legal and police officers. It should be 


noted, too, that Djan and Mensah, tried before the Chief — 


Justice, were sentenced to two years’ imprisonment for 
accepting bribes to the value of about £150 and that Edusei 
was dismissed from office on the day the Report reached 

ne public. 
It is thus reasonable to conclude that a group of new and 
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relatively inexperienced African -Ministers, with absolute 
control over the expenditure of very large sums of public 
money, have, with marginal exceptions, resisted the tempta- 
tion to seek personal enrichment. But if the Africans have 
come reasonably well through the ordeal, the same can 
hardly be said of the contractors involved. The three 
most concerned with the charges of corruption—Messrs 
Rentzos, Tranakides, and Kassardjian—are all exposed 
as having sought to place temptation in the way of 
the Ministers. And lest reputable contractors in Western 
Europe should take comfort from the nationality of 
the three firms, the inquiry also made clear that German and 
Italian firms were interested in ingratiating themselves with 
African Ministers, and that one respectable Dutch firm 
appointed as its Gold Coast liaison officer a man of very 
dubious and even criminal reputation. Worst of all—from 
the standpoint of that vital link of goodwill between the 
Gold Coast and Britain—this same man was for a short 
time paid a considerable retainer by an important British 
firm to act for them in the Gold Coast, while another British 
citizen, alleging that he represented a British group of 
engineering firms, offered the Minister of Commerce and 
Industry the sum of £300,000 in return for the Tema 
Harbour contract. 


Prejudice in Fleet Street 


Yet it may well be that the real damage done to British- 
Gold Coast relations must be laid at the door not of the 
contractors, but of certain sections of the British press. The 
Africans learnt with chagrin the extent to which in the early 
stages of the inquiry their guilt was taken as a foregone 
conclusion, and every scrap of suspicion or hearsay taken as 
positive proof that an African Minister is, almost by defini- 
tion, corrupt and venal. Headlines such as “ Playboy Prime 
Minister Pays for Cadillac in Pound Notes ” with its English 
connotation of black market and tax dodging aroused anger 
and resentment in a country whose major transactions are 
normally conducted in bank notes, and during an inquiry 
which cleared the Prime Minister of all impropriety in this 
transaction. Equal damage was done by the presence in 
Accra of at least one British reporter who made no secret of 
the fact that he had been sent there “to get at the dirt” 
and “to blow the Gold Coast wide open.” Africans 
observed the political affiliations of the newspapers in which 
they were most violently fore-judged and drew one conclu- 
sion—that a powerful section of British opinion detested 
the whole experiment of African self-government and was 
eager to seize any opportunity to undermine or destroy it. 
They argued that newspapers which were ready to pass over 
with indifference the most strident evidence of venality in 
Middle Eastern or Latin American countries could only have 
a hostile political motive in giving major headlines to the 
unproven, and finally unprovable, charges of relatively 
minor speculation in the Gold Coast. 

The inquiry is now a thing of the past. It has not 
weakened Dr Nkrumah and his party. On the contrary, it 
has probably deprived the Opposition of the slogan of 
“ government corruption” which they were hoping to use 
effectively in the June elections. It is to these elections 
that the attention of the entire country is now turned and 
there is at least the likelihood that in the excitement of the 
campaign, the suspicions aroused by the reporting of the 
inquiry will be forgotten. 
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Bullfight in the Palais Bourbon 


LANIEL must by now have become used to 
« debates on whether to debate, to votes of con- 
fidence and last minute survivals. But last week’s per- 
formance, with suspense kept up until the counting of the 
last vote, was a dramatic illustration of the dilemma facing 
a divided and impotent French assembly, torn between the 
desire to change and the fear of a lengthy crisis while the 
Geneva conference is in progress. Sensing that the country 
was finally waking up to the realities of Indo-China, egged 
on by the fall of Dien Bien Phu, many deputies were asking 
for blood. On the other hand, conscious of their inability 
to muster an alternative majority, they could not deliver a 
final blow. Thus, the debate in the National Assembly 
was not unlike a bullfight in which the rules do not allow 
the bull to be killed. 

The blows were fast and furious. The proceedings 
were inaugurated briefly by the Prime Minister himself. 
M. Laniel pleaded with the deputies not to open a debate 
now, not to show France’s cards to its opponents at the 
conference table and in the battle-field.. He also made a 
half-hearted attempt to hand the whole question over to a 
parliamentary commission. But the deputies were not to 
be thwarted. The attack started immediately, and was 
waged with great indignation and with weapons taken from 
the arsenal of history: Clemenceau was evoked, tumbling 





Threat of Dissolution 


During the debate there was much speculation 
whether if defeated M. Laniel would appeal to the 
electorate. The constitution (Art. §1) provides the 
right of dissolution if twice within 18 months the 
National Assembly, by an absolute majority, has 
defeated a government either by withdrawing its con- 
fidence or by passing a vote of censure. (The last 
crisis was in May, 1953, less than 18 months ago.) 
The dissolution must be proclaimed by a decree of 
the President of the Republic. 


These provisions do not apply before the expiration 
of the first 18 months of the Legislature; but the 
present Assembly was elected in 1951. Defeated by 
an absolute majority M. Laniel would have the right 
to ask for dissolution. 





Ferry over Indo-China ; responsibilities for the defeat of 
1870 were brought in; and even the old parliamentary 
battle-cry “se soumettre ou se démettre” (to accept or 10 
resign) was raised again. 

The gloves were off. A Gaullist deputy taunted M. 
Pleven, the Minister of Defence: 

Do you think it decent . . . to remain at the head of an 

army after it has suffered, with a glory which is its own, 

a defeat which is only yours. 

M. de Chambrun, a near-Communist, was scarcely mere 
charitable with M. Bidault: 

Theatrical gestures, acts of nervosity, personal concep 

tions—these are not the attributes of a wise negotiator. 

Yet another deputy urged the government not to base 
its policy merely on the wish to keep ministerial portfolios. 

But the hero of the day was clearly M. Frangois Mitte- 
rand, a former member of the cabinet, who had resigned 
over Morocco. Like M. Mendés-France nearly a year 2g0, 
M. Mitterand this time alone emerged with laurels from 
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an otherwise undignified affair. In a Closely reasoned 
speech he underlined the gravity of the decisions now facing 
France, ‘whether it opts for peace or for war. A commis- 
sion of inquiry, he argued, has not sufficient authority to 
make this choice nor has the present government: 


To negotiate peace or to conduct war, while the destiny of 
the nation is at stake, you need the fervent backing of all 
the people. Can you claim to get it? ... from now 
onwards it is no longer up to you, executive power, but up 
to us to decide. ... ° 


After this eloquent plea for government by assembly 
Does the ghost of Montesquieu still haunt the Palais 
Bourbon ?), M. Laniel’s intervention came as an anti- 
climax. He merely stated that he was not convinced and 
once again begged the deputies not to weaken the prestige 
of the government. During the day’s interruption, pre- 
scribed by the constitution before a vote of confidence, 
even M. Laniel’s friends deplored, to quote Le Monde, this 
“ policy named silence.”. As a deputy put it, M. Laniel 
had to cross the sound barrier and much depended on 
what he said after the resumption of the session. 


M. Laniel Scrambles Through 


At last, on the Thursday, M. Laniel finally delivered 
a lengthy speech. True, he did not outline clearly the 
government’s policy for the future ; his whole purpose 
was to avoid any commitments. But, at least, he covered 
ministers and generals with the shield of collective responsi- 
bility. He also hinted that not one but eighteen govern- 
ments had had their fingers in the Indo-Chinese pie and that 
few would emerge with clean hands from an inquest. When 
he sat down it was clear that he had possibly placated 
some waverers, but had failed to carry the Assembly with 
him. The Gaullists disliked his appeal to the spirit of 
Resistance ;. many thought that “surprise” was a poor 
explanation for Dien Bien Phu. M.-Laniel’s “ strength,” 
however, could be measured when his critics rose again to 
speak, They were united in their dislikes but had no 
coherent policy. to offer. Some wanted more toughness ; 
others more appeasement. The legislature offered no more 
prospects of cohesion than the executive. The assembly 
did not, and probably could not, come up to M. Mitterand’s 
expectations. 

But by then interest had shifted into the lobbies, where 
tranti¢ last-minute counts left plenty of scope for book- 
makers. The fate of M. Laniel was in the hands of his 
“ friends,” of Gaullists and Radicals, who are members of 
the governmental coalition. Twelve more Radicals than in 
the previous week withdrew their support ; among the 
Gaullists, the partisans of an immediate change turned 
irom a minority to a majority. The Palais Bourbon echoed 
with recriminations, with threats of resignation from both 
-abinet and party. With two votes left to count there 
was a deadlock. There were rumours that some Radicals 
carly lost the match by not playing the game and that 
‘wo Gaullists changed sides at the very last minute. When 
M. Laniel finally scrambled through with a majority of 
‘wo, his jest—that he had got one more vote than he needed 
~~had a hollow ring. Nobody has any illusions about this 


vote of confidence. Next time the matadors may well’ 


deliver the coup de grace. 
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Test of Strength in Luxemburg 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE highly controversial subject of cartels is now squarely 
before the European Coal and Steel Community. 
Last week in Strasbourg, M. Monnet, the President of the 
High Authority, included in his report to the common 
assembly of the community a carefully worded passage on 
the coal-selling agencies of Germany, Belgium and France. 
He stated categorically that the present sales arrangement 
in the Ruhr (where the six selling agencies are, in fact 
controlled by a single organisation known as GEORG) was 
not consistent with the treaty ; and that certain activities 
of the Belgian sales agency (COBECHAR) did not conform 
to the treaty. Since the French coal industry is national- 
ised, the French sales agency (ATIC) will be dealt with 
under other provisions of the treaty ; but M. Monnet made 
it clear that he intended to discuss with the French govern- 
ment the regulations governing its operations. 

Although M. Monnet has now taken a first step from 
which there is no retreat, he is proceeding gingerly and is 
doing his best to avoid an outright attack on the cartels 
or a premature test of strength. In particular, the High 
Authority is anxious to forestall opposition from the govern- 
ments and the trade unions. It hopes to find a way of 
eliminating the restrictive features of the present arrange- 
ments while at the same time meeting the legitimate worries 
of those who fear that a change in the existing arrange- 
ments will lead to waste, instability, unemployment, and 
a less favourable competitive position vis-d-vis the national- 
ised Polish and British coal industries. 

Whether it will be possible to avoid an outright struggle 
with the most strongly entrenched cartels remains to be 
seen. The discussions with the organisations, the govern- 
ments, and the trade unions are expected to be finished 
by October. It should then be clear whether the High 
Authority will make an effort to create a genuinely com- 
petitive market ; or whether it will settle for a regulated 
market with the abuses (and advantages), of both com- 
petition and monopoly, controlled ; or whether it will throw 
up the sponge and leave. it to GEORG, 


The Dutch Go to Law 


The High Authority’s recent action in setting maximum 
prices for coal produced in the Ruhr, the Nord and 
the Pas-de-Calais regions is closely linked with the cartel 
question. Under the treaty establishing the community, 
the High Authority may set maximum prices for coal in 
certain carefully defined situations ; maximum prices by 
basin were set for all coal when the common market was 
opened a year ago. Since that time, supplies of coal have 
continuéd to increase, United States coal has been selling 
in Europe at less than the maximum European price, and 
stocks have been piling up at the mines. It was generally 
assumed that, when the maximum prices came up for 
review this spring, the High Authority would find that 
they were no longer required. Instead, although some 
freedom was permitted, new maximum prices (only slightly 
lower than the old ones) were set for three of the most 
important coal-producing regions. The decision of the 
High Authority was reached by a close vote and much 
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conflicting advice was received during the preliminary 
discussions with the consultative committee and the 
council of ministers. The real reason for the decision to 
continue setting maximum prices in the three areas was 
that, unless the High Authority set the price, the cartels 
would do so. 

The Dutch have been particularly outspoken in their 
criticism of the High Authority’s decision. Not only did 
they feel that the elimination of the maximum price would 
lead to a general reduction in the price of coal, but they 
also argued that it was inconsistent with the spirit of the 
treaty for the High Authority to have taken action under 
a general provision of the treaty to offset a situation which 
it had the power, and obligation, to correct directly, since 
the fixing of prices by agreement among enterprises is 
expressly forbidden by article 65 of the treaty. The Dutch 
would appear to have a strong case, although the High 
Authority may well have done the wrong thing from the 
right motives. 

The merits of the case apart, the situation is providing 
an interesting experiment in the workings of a supra- 
national democracy, with the interplay of checks and 
balances that is familiar at the national level. Not only 
have the Dutch, Italian and other delegates, at the session 
of the common assembly which is concluding the weekend, 
questioned the High Authority, but the Dutch have sub- 
mitted the case to the court of justice of the community. 
Since the court has the power to annul a decision of the 
High Authority, its decision will have more importance 
for this: particular problem than will the debate in the 
assembly. For the long term, the fact that the assembly 
is increasingly concerning itself with the functioning of 
the community may well be the more important consti- 
tutional development, particularly if, as is hoped in Luxem- 
burg, it is in the near future to be directly elected rather 
than appointed by the parliaments of the six countries. 


Britain’s Stock in Bonn 


HERE is no doubt that his recent visit to Bonn was 

a personal triumph for Mr Butler. He impressed 
everyone with his grip of the economic problems that con- 
cern both countries, and he revealed to the astonished 
German officials precisely the same brand of dynamic 
attitude that has been the core of Professor Erhard’s 
philosophy. Not the least of his achievements in the short 
visit was the establishment of a friendly personal under- 
standing with the German Minister of Economic Affairs. 

Mr Butler, too, was more than satisfied. Contrary to his 
expectations he found the Germans willing to compromise 
on such problems as the bilateral European Payments Union 
(EPU) debt and the vexed question of export subsidies ; 
but he might have been surprised by the extent to which 
his German counterparts’ hands were tied. Indeed, in 
spite of the amicable and highly successful talks, it might 
eventually turn out that less was in fact achieved than at 
first seemed likely. 

The German press, which can usually rely on getting 
more than a little inside information, was on this occasion 
taken aback by the uninhibited success stories printed in 
British papers. It appears that Bonn officials were reluctant 
to be forthcoming about the actual details agreed on with 
the British, for some of the German concessions are likely 
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to prove embarrassing. For instance, though there is now 
a good chance that an agreed formula for settling o.:- 
standing British debts in the EPU will be worked out, the: 
is still widespread resentment that German pressure to ¢. 
some hardening of the Union has been unsuccessful. A; 
the tacit agreement accepted by the Germans to allow 1) 
export subsidy law to lapse when it runs out in 1955, w. 
certain to create an uproar in German industrial circles :{ 
over-publicised. Thus Professor Erhard and the Bon: 
officials were inclined to play down the achievements 0: 
the Bonn meeting. There may be some unpleasant s.:- 
prises to come later in the Bundestag, and when the power- 
ful industrial groups realise what has happened. 

If the meeting did no more it certainly cleared the a: 
Only recently at the height of the EPU crisis the Germ»: 
press—with semi-official inspiration—was carrying on :n 
anti-British campaign ; but Mr Butler now appears to have 
mollified them.” It was, however, the convertibility questic: 
that outshone all others. There seems now to be agrev- 
ment between the British and the Germans that prior 
consultation will take place before either side takes any 
major step. As the Germans are convinced that converti- 
bility will come within the next twelve months, and that 
as a result EPU is almost bound to be liquidated, the 
problem of its renewal, and changes in its structure, are 
no longer of major interest. 
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Paraguay Under Pressure 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


ANDLOCKED Paraguay, one thousand miles upstream 
from the South Atlantic, is a luxuriant country whcre 
revolutions grow as readily as mangoes and manioc. | ic 
revolution a fortnight ago was surprising only in one respect 
—the lateness of its coming. Despite the customary pressures 
upon them from Argentina, the United States and Brazil, 
none of the competing groups of local politicians and m:i- 
tary Officers had staged’a coup d’état for many months. | he 
calm had been economically beneficial, but it was unnatur:!. 
Paraguay, with a population of ‘about 1,400,000, is ‘hc 
most secluded of all the South American republics. Because 
of its remoteness, the number of Spaniards who settled 10 
Asuncién was relatively small, so that today there is an 
exceptionally high percentage of Guarani Indian blood 'n 
the race. In their isolation, the Paraguayans—a kindly «1d 
courageous people—have preserved their own indigen: us 
Guarani language, legends and customs. Spanish is ‘0¢ 
official language, in which the businessmen conduct their 
affairs ; but, as a Brazilian writer has remarked, “It is in 
Guarani that the Paraguayans love, hate and fight. In (1's 
tongue they shout on the football fields and whisper their 
declarations of love in the dark corners of the patios of th i 
old colonial houses.” — 

The isolation, geographical in origin, has been age’? 
vated by events: since the declaration of independence 
from Spain in 1811, communication with the outside w: rid 
has been interrupted for long periods through the acvion 
of local dictators or as the result of civil wars, wars against 
surrounding states, and blockades by Argentina, which 
dominates Paraguay’s life-line, the Paran4-Plata ‘'v¢! 
system. The economy, of course, has suffered. In genc:al, 
agriculture is still primitive. The staple diet is maize and 
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manioc (an edible root, the source of tapioca). Wheat is 
swported from Argentina to feed the towns, and live cattle 
have to be brought from Argentina to the meat-packing 
riints, as the local herds are insufficient. The principal 
orts at the present time are cotton, timber and quebracho 
racts used in tanning. 
\lthough so backward and so remote, Paraguay is of 
tegic importance in South American power politics and 
therefore constantly subject to interference from outside. 
riginally this territory was used by the Spaniards as a 
jcsuit Outpost against the Portuguese, who pressed south- 
vards from Brazil. Today, Paraguay is embedded between 
‘he hinterlands of Brazil and Argentina, traditionally rival 
nations, and effec- 
tively obstructs 
Bolivia’s access to the 
great waterways that 
lead to the Atlantic 
Ocean. During the 
Second World War 
modern means of 
transpert and the 
latest ideas of hemi- 
spheric defence gave 
the Paraguayans a new 
neighbour, the United 
States. The North 
Americans, fearful of 
Argentina’s intentions 
and arxious to have 


the borders of that 
country, supplied 
lend - lease goods, 
money and “know- 
how” to Paraguay. 
They improved the airport at Asuncién, built highways, and 
gave much-needed assistance in the development of agri- 
culture, cattle-raising, forestry and the health services. 
Brazil, too, offered loans and, like the United States, went 
out of its way to win the country’s friendship. 

The wartime dictator of Paraguay, Higinio Morinigo, 
astutely extracted every possible benefit from this situation 
while managing to remain on the best of terms with the 
military officers at Buenos Aires ; he was mindful always 
ot his country’s dependence on Argentine transport and 
commercial finance. When Morinigo was. finally ejected 
by a military clique in 1948, he went into exile in Argen- 
tina ; there he still remains, awaiting the day when General 
Peron will help him to return to the pink presidential palace 
at Asuncién. The Argentine president, for his part, has 
shown exceptional solicitude for the upstream republic 
curing the past twelve months. In August, 1953, he per- 
iced President Chaves (who was overthrown a fortnight 

to joint the Argentine-Chilean pact of “ economic 
1,” as a result of which Paraguay has already received 
ostantial financial and technical assistance and a steady 

w of Argentine consumer goods at a specially favourable 
rate of exchange. 

his competition between Argentina, Brazil and the 
Cnited States for predominance in y is reflected, of 
Course, In internal affairs and is one of the causes of dis- 
‘ercement within the Colorado Party, which is the only 
Poutical party permitted. The latest revolution was a 
conflict between the two main Colorado factions, and, 
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significantly, the fighting occurred at police headquarters, 
where an Argentine mission has been engaged in 
reorganising the Paraguayan police force on military lines. 
But, in the last resort, governments are made and unmade 
by the Army. The strong man at present is General Alfredo 
Stroessner, who is commander-in-chief of the armed forces. 
Stroessner’s principal aim is to maintain order, and it seems 
that he acted rapidly and decisively on May §-6th when he 
prevented the fighting from spreading and simply replaced 
one Colorado president by another—while nominating his 
own friends to several ministerial posts. 


German Trade With China 


RECENT gathering of the East Asian Union in 


Hamburg, attended by 700 guests and representatives . 


of the Federal Government, symbolised the intense interest 
that the Germans have in developing their trade with China. 
Vice-Chancellor Bliicher declared that it was insupportable 
that German exports to the Eastern bloc should have stiffer 
restrictions imposed on them than on others, and that every 
embargo lost its justification if it hindered international 
agreement. He was speaking for the whole of the German 
trading world. It is generally believed that the “ market 
with 500 million customers ” should be fostered, or China 
will either produce its own consumer goods, or buy them 
through countries of the Communist bloc on which the 
Western embargo does not rest so heavily. The Germans 
feel little political sentiment in the matter. Their views 
were expressed at the Hamburg banquet by the Social- 
Democrat, Herr Kaisen, who said that the Federal Republic 
had particularly good prospects in East Asia because it did 
not pursue any political aims. 

In fact, the picture of Federal Germany’s trade with China 
is very rosy in contrast with the course of exchanges with 
Soviet Russia. In 1953 there was a spectacular increase in 


German exports to over nine times the 1952 figure. The ~ 


result is that Germany has now regained its prewar share 
in the China market. Moreover, exports to Hongkong last 
year soared by 70 per cent, and it is no secret that a large 
proportion finds its way to the Chinese mainland, legally 
or illegally. Watches for the wrists of the Chinese accounted 
for the biggest increase in last year’s flow to Hongkong. 
The Chinese are still only fifth in the list of Germany’s 
East Asian customers, with Indonesia leading, but they are 
still moving up. Germany’s main direct exports are, in 
order of importance: iron and steel products (nearly 32 per 
cent), precision and optical manufactures, electrotechnical 
goods, pharmaceutical products and chemicals. : 


On the import side, there has not been so great an. 


increase, though German purchases from China went up 
go per cent in 1953 compared with the previous year. China 
supplied a great deal more soya beans than before, as well 
as resins and commercial oil-bearing products. Soya beans, 
it may be recalled, were much sought after by Germany 
before the war. 

The statistics do not give a complete picture of German 
trade with the Chinese, as there is a considerable flow of 
goods through third countries. It has been realised by 
the Germans, for instance, that the list of banned goods 
for export to Poland is not so long as the restrictions imposed 
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on exports to China ; and there is no doubt that some of the 
alleged sales to Poland find their way to the Far East. 

The Germans’ biggest disappointment in their postwar 
dealings with the Chinese state trading organisations has 
been over delivery and payment terms. In spite of the 
efforts of the “old China Hands” in Hamburg, the good 
old days have not returned when the German exporter 
could be sure of receiving his money as soon as he had 
shipped his goods. The Chinese, it is found, have imposed 
very stiff conditions on exporters. They pay only on 
delivery and are liable to refuse to accept goods and confis- 
cate money deposited as “performance bond” on the 
grounds that the deliveries do not come up to contract stan- 
dard. As the Germans have no representatives to look after 
their interests at the Chinese customs, they are helpless to 
protest, . 

The Communists, it is realised, are playing off the 
different European traders against each other, now that the 
British firms have been ousted. For this reason, the 
Germans have become aware of the advantages of dealing 
with Hongkong rather than direct with Peking. At one 
time, the Chinese induced the Bonn authorities to give 
instructions that Hongkong was to be cut out of German- 
Chinese trade, but the German exporters quickly had that 
mistake put right. Until the recent extension of the trans- 
ferable account area there was an advantage in trading 
through Hongkong, rather than direct with Peking, because 
the latter’s sterling transfers required approval from the 
Bank of England. But now that China has been reclassi- 
fied into the transferable acoount afea, direct dealings are 
likely to increase and settlements cleared through the Euro- 
pean Payments Union. _ Ordinarily, the Chinese only paid 
for their most valuable imports in Swiss francs or in dollars. 
In general, it may be said that the City now again has a 
hand in a large part of Germany’s trade with China. 
Though they recognise the advantages of this, it is not 
altogether to the Germans’ liking, since they would prefer 
the British not to know too much about their business. 


Prospects for Peking Picnics 


The latest move towards regularising direct German trade 
with China has come from commercial and banking circles, 
who are campaigning for the government to sign a trade 
and payments agreement with Peking. It has been pointed 
out that at present 60 per cent of German deliveries to 
China and over 90 per cent of imports from that quarter 
pass. via third countries. In one way, the Germans have a 
closer contact with the Chinese than the British. This is 
due to the fact that the Chinese Export-Import Corporation, 
as well as a trade mission, has its European offices in East 
Berlin, as an open and visible sign that Chinese trade is 


. part and parcel of the Communist trading bloc. But the 


Germans, on the other hand, have not yet been on “ Peking 
picnics” like their British competitors. It will not be long 
before they do. 

In the meantime, eyes are on the Geneva conference. 
Only the experts have realised that the Chinse purchases 
are limited to the amount they can sell, and that the world 
demand for the main Chinese exports has greatly decreased. 
The Germans have been impressed by the reports spread 
by the Chinese that, if the embargo were lifted, China could 
export 1.5 or 2 billion dollars’ worth of goods a year; a 
claim which, however, many experts believe should be 
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treated with scepticism in view of China’s limited capacity 
to export and its preoccupation in trading with its European 
Communist partners. 


Journal of Geneva—IV 


AY 13th. Mr Eden punctured the Communists’ 

claims to be sole champions of Asian aspirations 

by pointing to Britain’s record of advancement in Asia. He 

then put forward five principles on which a Korean settie- 
ment should be based: 

1. Elections for an all-Korea government. 

2. These to take account of South Korea’s larger popula- 

tion. 

3. Elections to be universal, secret, and genuinely free. 

4. Supervision by UN members drawn from an agreed 

panel. 

5. Foreign troops to withdraw once security is restored. 

Given agreement on these principles, said Mr Eden, 
details could be worked out in restricted sessions. As to 
the Communist proposals, they could never in practice lead 
to the goal, professed by all, of a united, free and 
democratic Korea. 

M. Bidault also emphasised two principles for Korea: 
(a) any joint representative organs should reflect the balance 
of population between South and North; (6) neutral 
observers, with adequate,powers of control, should verify 
the elections. The United Nations was the best body to 
choose the observers. 

May 14th. Mr Eden saw Chou En-lai and then Mr 
Molotov, and discussed the desirability of restricted 
sessions. It was agreed to begin restricted sessions on Indo- 
China on May 17th. 

At the plenary session, Mr Molotov repeated at length 
the Communist version of events in Indo-China. He then 
conceded one point, by agreeing to the idea of a super- 
visory commission of neutral nations ; but as regards the 
right of nations guaranteeing a settlement to intervene 
if it was violated, he maintained that no such intervention 
should be allowed unless all the guarantors agreed to it. 

M. Bidault, replying to the Viet Minh proposals of May 
roth, said that as regards Laos and Cambodia the only 
problem was the withdrawal of Viet Minh forces ; France 
was quite ready to withdraw its own forces. A cease-fire 
could thus take place very quickly in Laos and Cambodia. 
As to Vietnam, to seek a political settlement before an 
armistice would postpone the ending of hostilities. Once 
peace was restored, France would not keep troops in the 
country against its legal government’s wishes, M. Bidault 
pressed for international supervision of an armistice, and 
answered Mr Eden’s five questions of May 12th affirma- 
tively. 

May 15th and 16th. Private consultations were the only 
activity over the weekend. 

May 17th. The first restricted session on Indo-China 
was held. Britain, France, United States, Soviet Union, 
China, Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia and the Viet Minh were 
represented. Evacuation of wounded from Dien Bien Phu 
was discussed as well as the general problem of Indo-China. 

May 18th and 19th. On both days restricted sessions 
on Indo-China were held, at which the main problem dis- 
cussed was whether or not Laos and Cambodia should be 
treated separately from Vietnam. No progress was made. 
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Leather upholstery 





takes the rough-with the smooth 


. .. nothing looks and wears so well or gives more comfort than leather 


“YOUR FURNITURE AND YOUR COMFORT” is the title of a booklet which tells more of 
the colourful leathers which are now available for the upholstery of modern and 
traditional furniture for the homme, the boardroom, the office, clubs and hotels. 
Write to: The Dressed Hide Leather Publicity Committee 

Leather Trade House, Barter Street, London, W.C.r. 











Te BIG Yellow CAS 


ARE PURRING BEFORE THE HEARTH 


Before new hearths and homes can 
arise, row upon row, Caterpillar earth- 
movers must get t@work. On building 
s.'cs up and down the country, where 
soon there will be houses, hospitals, 
offices, schools and factories, you can 
see the distinctive yellow of the ‘Cats’ 
\world-famous nickname for these 
world-famous machines) and hear the 
Powerful, purposeful throb of their 
fngines. These are busy times for the 
( ats’, speedily doing the spadework 
for Britain’s building developments. 





Distributed & Serviced in U.K. by» 
North & East—H. LEVERTON &CO. LTD., 
Spalding, Lincs. 

Wales & South-West —BOWMAKER 
(PLANT) LTD., Willenhall, Staffs. 
London & South-East— FRED MYERS 
TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 4 Tiiney St. 
London, W.!. 

Scotland. CALEDONIAN TRACTOR & 
EQUIPMENT CO. LTD., Rigby Street, 
Glasgow, E.1. 





DIESEL TRACTORS AND EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 




















Chester Barrie Ltd., Westmorland House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 






For the man who desires 
to be well groomed, Chester 
Barrie make a hand tailored 
range of specially designed, 
casually fitting jackets in 
exclusive cloths. 

Sports jackets from 15 gns. 
Slacks from £6 . 10 .0. 
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HAND TAILORED CLOTHES 


Obtainable in major cities of the world 


Write for name of nearest stockist 
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Atlas-Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 


If you could talk to the contractors responsible for Peru’s most As in Scotland and Peru, so in almost every part of the wor! 


important tunnelling schemes they would tell you that their —Atlas-Copco is on the job wherever compressed air is wor 
pneumatic equipment is supplied almost entirely by Atlas- ing hardest. Atlas-Copco provides equipment for every co! 
Copco. And in Peru’s largest copper mine you would learn that ceivable application of compressed air. Add to this, the servi-- 


Atias-Copco tools have increased output by 50%. Go then to ing and delivery facilities of allied companies* in 37 countr: 
Scotland,and you would see Atlas-Copco riveters and chipping and you realise why Atlas-Copco are among the world » 
hammers in shipyards, Atlas-Copcostone-breakers in quarries. leading compressed air specialists. 


: > 
¢ Atlas-Copco embraces companies trading under the names Atlas, Atlas Diesel, Atlas Polar, Atlas-Copco, Copco, Delfos and Sam). 
Enquiries in the U.K. should be addressed to TAR ATLAS DIESEL COMPANY LTD., Beresford Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex. 
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Coal Threatens the Boom 


"TO say that coal is the only basic material that is still 

as scarce as ever might mean only that the British 
-conomy is continuing to use all the energy it can get. 
In 1954, unfortunately, it may mean rather more. This 
is the fashionable time of year for forecasting coal crises 
that eventually never happen ; even so, there is a real 
langer that later this year it may take cuts in exports, 
iangerously heavy drawings upon stocks, or substantial 
mports of coal to’ sustain the expansion of output 
flourishing in other British industries. 

The coal budget, after nearly five months of the 
year, is uglier than it has been since 1950-51. These 
months have quite upset the industry’s hope—which 
vas inherently reasonable—of a 24 per cent increase-in 
output from the-mines this year, furnishing an extra 
ive million tons, Botheiiinéd.and opencast output, so 
‘ar, are slightly lower tharf’at ‘this time last year, and 

al stocks in the hands of the industry and its customers 
re two million tons lower. The weather has been 
lightly colder—which may have cost three-quarters of 
| million tons more coal to keep the country warm—and 
ndustry generally seems to have been achieving about 
’) per cent more production while using about 5 per 

ent more coal. Since the beginning of the winter, about 
‘1x million tons have been drawn out of coal stocks. 

Consumption, therefore, may have risen somewhat 
more than was expected ; the five million tons of extra 
utput for which the National Coal Board is paying in 
advance in miners’ wages have shown no signs of 
materialising at all. This may well set the board and 
the National Union of Mineworkers talking over their 
so-called output drive. It is not as if the increase needed 
© come wholly from the miners’ extra efforts ; some 
part of it might surely have been expected as the first 
belated returns from the £200 million that the board 
has invested in the mines since nationalisation, even 





though the official spokesmen are now arguing that no 
“major returns ” can be expected until 1956. 

There is still time for some increase. Productivity 
at the coal face has already shown an improvement, 
and coal output will automatically benefit because there 
will be no Coronation this year; but it would be 
optimistic to hope that deep-mined output, which 
was 212} million tons last» year, will exceed 
214-216 million tons in 1954. With perhaps 
12 million tons from the opencast workings total 
deliveries of coal this year might reach say 228 million 
tons. Consumption and. stock figures always contain 
some ambiguity, and the recent abolition of records 
of coal used by industrial consumers who take less than 
1,000 tons-a year will blur the statistics further ; but 
consumption in Britain and Northern Ireland may 
have been about 210 million tons last year, while 
exports and bunkers totalled 16.6 million tons. The 
difference last year was made up by drawing upon total 
stocks and incidentally by importing 600,000 tons of 
large coal from the Continent. 

At their present rate of increase, consumers in the 
United Kingdom alone might well demand 213-215 
million tons this year, virtually as much as is mined. 
Bunkers may fall a little, but at present the industry is 
exporting as much coal as last year. That might bring 
demand up to 230 million tons ; and at such a rate, it 
is doubtful whether stocks could safely be brought 
down from their level at the end of 1953. Some 
imports, mainly of large coals, are still coming in under 
the winter programme, but the Minister of Fuel and 
Power recently told Parliament that he had not as yet 
authorised any further imports. If only as an insur- 
ance, he may soon need to do so. 

Anxiety over current production, as usual, over- 
shadowed the National Coal Board’s accounting for 
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1953 when it published its annual report this week. The 
Board has indeed cut the text of its report by nearly 
half, which is welcome, though that emphasises the need 
for some other means of telling the public about the 
industry’s major problems and policies. Financially, it 
may be noted, the board last year was almost wholly 
successful in performing the tight-rope act that its 
constitution enjoins ; it broke almost exactly even. 


This performance—which at present appears unlikely 
to be repeated in 1954—means that the board’s profits 
over its wide range of activities and products were 
roughly equal to the provisions it made for taxation, 
losses on imports, and interest payable mainly to 
the former coalowners. Over the year, the board 
made £20.3 million profit from its collieries—1s. 11d. 
a ton—f2 million from opencast coal, and £1.6 million 
from the coke ovens it owns ; it lost a net £400,000 
en “other activities,’ mainly on account of heavy 
losses on the 141,000 miners’ houses that it owns. It 
set aside £5 million for income tax (the Inland Revenue 
have not yet agreed the board’s liabilities for tax in any 
year since nationalisation, and large sums are in dispute) 
covered a loss of just over £1 million, or about {2 a 
ton, on imported coal, and provided £16.5 million for 
interest and interim income payable to the Minister of 
Fuel and Power, which left it a net surplus of £400,000. 
Its total turnover was some £682 million. 

Last year the industry did manage to invest more 
money in reconstructing the mines: it spent £64.3 
million on capital account during 1953, compared 
with £48.6 million, and only about £1 million-of the 
increase was attributable to increased prices. Some 
£52 million went into the collieries, £5 million into 
coke ovens, and £7 million on other works, apart from 

£17 million upon 


PRODUCTIVITY new housing pro- 





3.5 . Tons per Manshift grammes for the 
30 2 ne ee miners. To finance 

; FACE WORKERS this investment— 
2-5 which the board still 


considers too low, 
compared with the 
~ ALL WORKERS arrears under its 
|, oe ee long-term plan for 
: reconstruction of 





0 the industry — it 
Shillings EARNINGS borrowed nearly 
Per Manshift £42 million from 
as FACE WORKERS the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power, and 
or” | funded £40 million 

40 S 


as permanent ad- 
a vancés; for the 
sok, 27” ALL WORKERS moment, it seems, 
its years of self- 


i financing are over. 
The limit to invest- 
ot ment in coal has 
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the need to keep 
day-to-day output at 
a peak and _ the 
shortage of ade- 
quately trained 
planning staff. The 
industry is now 
getting some of the 
good mining engin- 
eers it needs, though 
not enough, and en- 
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The report, there- 
fore, spells out ap- 
parently impressive 
progress along many 
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surprising that Sir 
Hubert Houlds- 
worth should describe much of the board's 
effort, in the short run, as “invisible.” This 
continued and unhappy experience is leading the 
National Coal Board towards self-examination—of 
which a directive defining the chain of responsibility, 
and giving further weight to the area general managers, 
was last year’s most tangible evidence. No conclusions 
have yet been recorded by the outside group of experts 
in large-scale administration who were asked at the end 
of last year to survey its internal organisation, though 
the report contains details of changes in the marketing 
departments—“ looking forward to the day when the 
Government will wish to bring to an end their control of 
supplies and abolish the restrictions on the purchase 
of house coal.” It may eventually face further scrutiny 
—from the proposed new Select Committee on 
nationalised industries, if not from the commission of 
inquiry that the Conservative backbenchers will once 
again this autumn be badgering the Minister to 
appoint. 

Whether or not wholly effective management of this 
heterogeneous industry under a single ownership is 
possible, it has clearly not been achieved in the first 
seven years of nationalisation. The board has developed 
adequate techniques—in itself no easy task—for 
discovering, in more and more detail, what ‘s 
going on in the industry, and it has come some of the 
way towards understanding why. But it cannot be said 
as yet to have developed adequate methods of control- 
ling what goes on in this most intractable of industrics. 
Indeed, over part of its field of responsibility, any 
similarity between the best-laid of Coal Board plans 
and what co. 
largely coincidental, 
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ICI in a New Age 


HE first Lord Melchett was a financier of vision, 

but when, in 1926, he welded four companies— 
Brunner Mond, Nobel Industries, United Alkali, and 
British Dyestuffs—into Imperial Chemical Industries, 
even he could hardly have visualised the ICI of this 
generation. He made a great combine for those days— 
a £56 million merger. Today ICI is an army with 
107,000 employees in this country alone, disposing total 
assets of over £439 million, trading in over £280 million 
worth of goods a year, and earning a trading profit of 
over £35 million. It is now proposing to keep the 
troops happy with a co-partnership scheme calculated 
to cost around {1 million a year gross—say £400,000 
a year, after tax. It may be surmised that the founder 
would have approved if he had seen. 

He believed in size. Those were the days when 
‘rationalisation ” was the catch word. Mere size, it 
was Claimed, bred efficiency. By employing the best 
and therefore the most expensive management, the best 
technicians, the best accountants, and the best tax 
experts, and spreading their activities over bigger and 
yet bigger units, management could be made both first- 


rate and cheap per unit of capital ; borrowing would . 


be cheap and price cutting could be applied where the 
competitive shoe pinched without endangering the 
whole enterprise. Today the doctrine of the late 
twenties.no longer seems an eternal truth. The small 
owner-managed business holds its own in many fields ; 
the mergers of a generation ago comprised both failures 
and successes, ICI (though it has known its difficulties) 
is among the outstanding successes, and 1953 was its 
best year in turnover, though not in profits. 

Gross sales revenue rose by £5.6 million to the record 
figure of £281.9 million, trading profits by £7.7 million 
to £35.9 million, and net consolidated profits, after tax, 


£ Mn. 


| 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 


fotal Capital and Reserves... . 
Unsecured Loans ........ce0. 
l'uture UK Income Tax....... 
Cash, Tax Reserve Certificates 
and British Government 
~ecuritiesless Bank Overdrafts 
Net Income after Taxation. ... 
‘sate per cent. of Gross Ordinary 
Dividend 





~ 


: tee including £30 million 44 per cent Loan Stock issued at par since the end 


oy £4.1 million to £17.6 million, thus partly making 
up for the drop in 1952. The 250,000 shareholders 
benefit ; their dividend goes up from 13 per cent to 
15 per cent, before giving effect to the proposed one for 
one scrip bonus. The ordinary and preference dividends 


together take up a mere {6.7 million, leaving a net sum 
of about £11 million to help to pay for the group’s 
ever-growing capital expenditure programme. 
Moreover, the group has fulfilled the main thesis of 
the rationalisers : it has met competition with low prices 
and high turnover. The prices which the group paid 
for its raw materials have risen since the war by more 
than the Board of Trade index of wholesale prices. The 
home market selling prices of the group rose by much 
less than the Board of Trade index. The comparison 
points towards’ better productivity and cost reduction. 


ICI Purchasing 
Price Index 







Board of Trade | 1c] Home Sales 


Wholesale : 
Price Index Price Index 












In export markets increased competition now has to 
be faced. Germany, other European countries including 
those of Eastern Europe and, to a less extent, Japan, are 
named as sources of increased competition. 

The founder of the group would have approved the 
new plan to give the workers a share in its equity. He 
was among the most forward industrialists of his day 
in seeking to carry organised labour along with him ; it 
was the Mond-Turner Conference of 1928-29 that 
brought progressive management and moderate trade 
unionism together for the first time to heal the wounds 
of 1926. In Lord Melchett’s day, indeed, ICI tried a 
scheme for inducing the employees to buy the ordinary 
shares, but it was a failure. Sales were at advantageous 
prices and on the instalment plan, but in the crisis of 
the early thirties share prices broke, and the buyers had 
no incentive to complete their instalments. The co- 
partnership plan that the directors now propose is very 
different. It will bring into co-partnership about 75,000 
permanent employees of ICI in this country at a cost of 
£1 million a year gross (allowable for tax as an expense 
of trading) and will involve at present rates of profits 
and dividend the issue of about 500,000 Ordinary shares 
for the employees each year. 

The scheme comes into effect after the proposed 100 
per cent share bonus. Therefore it is based on a 
presumptive 7} per cent dividend if profits remain un- 
changed. It is limited to employees of roughly 2} years’ 
standing and over 21 years of age. They will receive 
one per cent of their gross annual salary for each one 
per cent by which the ordinary dividend exceeds § per 
cent. That sum, after deduction of tax at the indivi- 
dual’s appropriate rate, is to be invested in new ordinary 
shares at the market price (with the shares now standing 
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at 61s. 3d. xd the prospective ex bonus price is a little 
over 30s.). The shares will go into the hands of trustees 
and dividends will accumulate for the purchase of 
further shares. But as. soon as.any employee has 25 
shares standing to his credit they can be transferred to 
his own name and become freely marketable, without 
so much as a black look at the man who chooses to sell. 
The annual issue of 500,000 shares to employees would 
in time confer upon them a substantial interest in the 
company, but not one that is ever likely to wield control, 
for there will be £190 million of Ordinary capital in 
issue when the scheme begins. The scheme carries one 
self-denying ordinance. Employees on engagements 
longer than three months are excluded. Those in 
higher management already have a bonus scheme, 
though they are not alone in that, for over 43 per 
cent, of all the operatives are on some form of pay- 
ment by results. There would also be a surtax 
problem for the over £2,000-a-year man. The scherhe 
is no part of the contract of employment, and the board 
retains full power to amend or end it. This is a neces- 
sary protection ; if, for example, the company were 
again to make a 100 per cent scrip issue, halving the 
indicated percentage dividend, the whole basis would 
have to be re-calculated. 

All this comes on the top of existing pension and 
welfare schemes, which cost the company £4.5 million 
in 1953. Mr Albu could hardly have asked more, for 
the scheme gives almost exactly what Mr Gaitskell and 
he have recently been demanding. ‘Organised labour, 
which was being consulted yesterday, should be 
delighted. And the nationalisation of chemicals may 
have a poor appeal for 75,000 employee stockholders. 

Equity shareholders, however, may hesitate when they 
study the co-partnership plan in conjunction with the 
plans for the reorganisation of the preference capital. 
The circulars covering the plan for exchanging each 
five 7 per cent preference stock units of {1 into seven 
§ per cent units explain that it is intended in the future 
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to increase the proportion of preference to ordin. ry 
capital. It may, therefore, happen that the company »|| 
raise preference capital from the public and ordinary 
capital from the employees. That would hardly amo:int 
to a serious ground for complaint. To raise funds by 
prior charges, either preference capital as is contem- 
plated or loan stock as was recently done, gears up ‘he 
equity to the advantage of the ordinary stockholders 
The future can hold no turning back from the road to 
rapid expansion on which ICI has embarked. The 
accompanying graphs show wide differences between 
the authorisations of capital expenditure which the board 
has approved and the actual spending to date. That 
comparison alone promises that capital expenditure il! 
continue high for years ahead. And capital authorisa- 
tions are not the whole story, for expenditure contem- 
plated as distinct from approved is even bigger. Already 


._ since the end of 1953, of which the present accounts 


tell the story, ICI has issued £30 million of 44 per cent 
loan stock, and has continued rapidly with its widely 
dispersed capital plans, including a decision to build 
a second oil cracker at Wilton, which in three years’ 
time will double the group’s capacity to produce 
petroleum chemicals. 

Big plans are laid for expansion in each of the com- 
pany’s main divisions. But ICI makes products that 
by no stretch of the imagination can be called chemicals. 
Table salt is a chemical, but a zip fastener is not. There- 
fore, though the group’s figures appear to represent half 
the British chemical industry, the company’s share of 
British chemical industry proper is less than half. But 
it is predominant in that industry which itself is growing 
fast. The growth of ICI’s fixed assets has been un- 
broken over the past eight years and is still gathering 
momentum. Though the company has lived through 
a generation, there is no sign that it is losing its vigour. 
A yield of something less than 5 per cent on JCI 
ordinary, now at 61s. 6d., puts it among the growth 
stocks, but not necessarily at an excessive premium. 





Capital Expenditure: Promise and Fulfilment 


‘Cumulative Authorisations 


~ £ Million 


factories. 


Since the war, ICI has been able to 
expend on capital account far less 
quickly than it wished. Actual expendi- 
ture is shown in the right hand chart. 
Additional working capital requirements 
are excluded as is a sum of £17 million 
spent on buying former government 
Including those factories and 
the additional working capital and stocks 
the expenditure was £213 million com- 


Cumulative Expenditure 


posed thus:— 
£ million 
= New plant and additions ............ 163 
: Additional working capital >....,... 25 
"SI *$3] New investment overseas ........ sae Oe 
Leathercloth Paints & Plastics Divisions & Terylené eerie Leathercloth Paints “poten &Tery 
Ss Metals & Nobel Divisions 7 ORE esi iin caksetieeibk. ee 213 . 


ce Billingham ea & Wilton Site & Services 
a Alkali, Saeret Chemicals, Lime & Salt Divisions 





The money excludes the £30. million 
of recently issued notes. 


Metals & Nobel Divisions 


Division & Wilton Site & Services 
General Chemicals. Lime & Salt Divisio’ 
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Signal for Profit-Taking 


“HE monetary authorities should be well satisfied with 
[ the City’s reaction to last week’s reduction of Bank 
itey In so far as any response from the City alone—as 

distinct from the business world as a whole—could confirm 
the wisdom of the Bank rate decision, its behaviour this 
week has done so. The danger that was run was that the 

easing of official policy would give an undue boost to con- 
idence, already running high, and might lead to a revival 
of inflationary pressures. But the stock markets, at least, 
have not read the Bank’s message in this way. As a sub- 
equent note more fully explains, the speculators that had 
lately invaded the gilt-edged market read it as a signal 
not for new buying but for profit-taking—which on Monday 
produced a salutary shake-out. And City opinion generally 
is certainly not disposed to expect the next change in Bank 
rate to be more likely to be a reduction to 2} per cent than 
an increase to 4 per cent—despite the fact that some other 
significant rates have been reduced. The Agricultural 

Mortgage Corporation has cut its charge for new loans 
from § to 4$ per cent. This rate is, of course, keyed to the 
long-term market ; but another rate that is similarly regu- 
lated, that of the Public Works Loan Board, is at present 
merely being “ watched ” by the authorities. 

The sober first response from financial circles does not: 
prove that harmful repercussions will not later be seen in 
the economy as a whole ; but, so far as it goes, it is dis- 
inctly reassuring. It is, of course, also still uncertain 
whether the easing of London money rates will achieve its 
object of preventing any undue revival of strong speculative 
demands for sterling. The tide of “ genuine ” demand still 
‘lows towards London and is, indeed, seasonally swollen ; 
0 long as it persists there is always the possibility that too 
much speculation may swim with it. The sterling-dollar 

'e, after its slight relapse ten days ago, did rise momen- 

rily this week to its top limit again, while the premium 

iotation for the forward dollar has narrowed a little 
rther. In banking circles the possibility of new moves 
widen the transferability of sterling and the “ pro- 
mme” for convertibility have become inexhaustible 
pics for gossip ; and in such circumstances rumours akin 
hose of a few weeks ago could easily take wing anew. 
\© monetary authorities may need all their vigilance and 
inical skill if they are to keep the monetary steering- 
r firmly in their own hands. 


Stresses in Lombard Street 


| N the money market, similarly and for the same reasons, 
the system of rates has still not settled down to any 
“carly maintainable pattern. The basic structure of call 
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money rates—which, despite “ flexibility,” still rests upon 
the fixed rates of the clearing banks—has remained un- 
changed during the past week, with the rate for short money 
against Treasury bills at 14 per cent. But the bill rates 
erected on this new foundation look a little shaky. At last 
week’s Treasury bill tender the discount market tendered at 
the equivalent of about 173 per cent, compared with just 
under 27 per cent in the previous week, and it is this rate 
that has determined market rates subsequently—but with the 
clearing banks trying to obtain shorter bills from the market 
at 143 per cent and the market holding out for a rate sy per 
cent better than that. Moreover, the new rate of 1} per 
cent for three months’ fine bank bills—now keenly com- 
petitive with bank advances in some types of business—is 
only ss per cent above the Treasury bill tender rate ; that 
is a rational relationship, but it contrasts with the difference 
of + per cent maintained by the clearing banks between 
their charges for call loans against the two types of paper. 
Finally, it is noteworthy that non-market tenderers paid 
appreciably more for their bills than did the discount 
houses. 

Here, then, are three sources of stress within the market ; 
and, in addition, it may still experience stress from outside. 
The New York Treasury bill rate did not fall further at 
last Monday’s tender there, so that the gross margin 
between London and New York rates has been reduced 
from nearly 1} per cent to a little over § per cent. But 
the narrowing of.the cost of obtaining forward exchange 
cover has meant that the net profit offered by covered 
arbitrage between the two types of Treasury bills has fallen 
less noticeably, and this week has still been almost } per 
cent. There is still a possibility, therefore, of a further 
easing of London rates. The authorities might be wise to 
arrest any perceptible movement of this kind ; and such an 
intention might, indeed, be read into the fact that on Wed- 
nesday money supplies so tightened as to force the discount 


market to go to the Bank for 7-day loans. The argument . 


that was probably right when Bank rate was about to drop 
from 3} per cent—that it was more important to check the 
pressure upon sterling than to avoid the risk of ‘over- 
stimulating domestic confidence—is not equally sound now 
that Bank rate is at 3 per cent. It would be most undesirable 
to allow any such slip in bill rates as might start the City 
talking about a Bank rate of 23 per cent. 


Shake-out in the Markets 


tT is not surprising that the sequel to the Bank rate 
| reduction was a fall in the markets. The move had 
been so long expected that it would have been a miracle 
if the event had not found some speculators waiting to 
get out. The speculation turned out to be where it was 
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expected—in the long-dated gilt-edged stocks—and there 
is no suggestion that foreign money was involved. After 
a brief rise on Thursday afternoon and Friday morning 
last week,. the gilt-edged market reacted. The speculators 
sold or tried to sell. The big regular institutional investors 
took a step down the ladder and stood waiting with their 
mouths open. To a modest extent the industrial share 
market copied the gilt-edged pattern. There was a minor 
setback to the beginning of the week unaccompanied by 
any sign of real weakness. 


GILT-EDGED NET PRICES 





. | Sept. | April | Apcil | May | May 
> eh ee ee 






















, ; } 
1953 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1954 | 1956 
13% Ser, Fund. Nov.,’54.. | 99 | 998 | 9948 | 99% | 995 | 100 
3% Ser. Fund. Nov.,’55... | 100@ | 1014 101g | OLA } 101% 1l0ly 
24%, Nat. War Bonds, 54/56 | 99% | 100% | 100} | 100 | 100% 101% 
24% Exch. Red.,55...... 994 994% | 100% 1004 | 100% 100% 
3%, Sav. Bonds "55/65 .... 6A 96% 968 968 o7# | 98 tb 
24% Funding "56/61...... 9 ot 4 8 = . = 
3°% Funding '66/68......+ | 934 | | % 5 
4°, Funding '60/90....... | 100% | 100% | 101g | it | 1018 | 101 
| | ' i | j 
3 elect 14/11 ees | Bee | BT | toe | eae | sol | Sor 
My Elect, “F4/TF os ccastee i | 
3°, Trans. '78/88 ......06 aif | 828 | 85% | 85% | 868 | orf 
3% Gas "90/95... .ccccces i 81 82% | 853 &5 87h 87 
34% War Loan after "52... | 82H | 844 ast | asf | g84 | 878 
Be te COREE, os Scat cannes 61h 6348 64 64 678 | 67 
26% Treasury .cccccccoss 6ly& | 63% 64% 643 | 67% | 66 
EQUITY SHARE PRICES 
Anglo-Iranian {1......... 7% ] % | ll lls 11g {| 11g 
Assoc. British Picture 5/-.. < 103 7/6 10/- 10/- 979 |; 9 
Assoc. Elect. {2.......se6 8/9* 78/9* | 45/6a 47/6 48/6 | 50/6 
Assoc. Port. Cement {1.... 60/- 60/- 73/14 73/1b 78/9 | 80/- 
British Motor 5/-.....ceee T/lt 1/- 1/1 1/1 8/1 | 3 8/Tk 
i i i 
Courtaulds £1.......0000- 44/3 | 44/9 | 27/6b| 27/6 | 29/3 | 29/6 
Distillers 4/-...cecsvecces 16/6 | 16/9 19/6 19/3 | 20/6 | 20/9 
Deal £0... scserecdios 50/- | 50/- | 20/9} 21/- | 23/9 | 23/6® 
Guest Keen {1.......000- | 51/- 51/- 57/6 | 57/6 | 55/- | §8/9° 
Hawker Sid. {1 ......s00 43/6 | 43/- | 59/6 | 59/9 | 61/- 62/- 
odeer Bi. ccascsceene 25/9 25/9 33/9 | 33/- | v/9 | 35/9 
Imperial Chemical {1 ..... 46/9 47/6 58/6 | 58/9 | 60/3*| 61/6 
Imperial Tobacco £1...... 56/- 56/9 52/- | 52/- | 51/6 | 53/- 
Lancs. Cotton {1 ......00+ 48/Th 48/1} 54/6 54/6 | 56/3 | 56/6 
Swyaes £3 ood ccuncessen 86/3 86/3 85/- | 86/3 | 91/3 |; 91/3 
seats & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-... a 62/- ve 92/6 | W- 91/-* 
PG Wry nsns os Reson eet /- 19/- 23/6 23/6 | 23/6 24/- 
Tate & Lyle {1.......000. 63/- | 63/- | 66/3 | 66/3 | 67/6 | 68/- 
Turner & Newall {1....... 55/- 55/6 16/6 | 16/6 | 83/- 84/- 
Ralleetr (3505. eccednees 49/44 | 49/44 66/6 | 66/- | 12/-*| 13/6 
Vickers £1....s.ccscceece 49/6 50/- | 55/7 | 56/10}, 57/6 58/- 
Woolworth 5/- ....eseeeee. 57/9 58/9 74/3 | 75/6 19/9 78/9 
“Financial Times” Ord. 
Share index.......... 123-2 | 124-8 | 142-6 143-4 | 147-4 | 149-7 





* Ex dividend. (a) After 100 per cent share bonus September 11, 1953. (6) After 
100 per cent share bonus December 15, 1953. (c) After one for two share bonus and 
capital reorganisation January 5, 1954. 


The surprising fact is that the fall was not sharper than 
about one point from the top in gilt-edged and that by the 
middle of this week it appeared to be over. With the start 
of the new Stock Exchange account good buying of indus- 
trials developed ; gilt-edged turned upwards at the same 
time. The recovery went further on Thursday, the 
Financial Times industrial index reaching a new record 
of 150.4, a rise of 0.7 on that day. Apparently the attack 
of indigestion was ended, The recovery was the more 
noteworthy in that the authorities responsible for planning 
gilt-edged issues gave the market no respite. Naturally 
they attempted nothing large, but small issues continued. 
Hull came to market on Monday with an issue that was 
clearly adjusted to the stiffest terms the market could have 
been expected to stomach—{1} million of 33 per cent stock 
1973-75 at £98 tos. flanked by an offer of conversion to 
holders of {1 million 44 per cent stock 1952-72. The 
erms, fixed after the Bank rate decision, were similar to 
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the recent Birmingham offer except for a slightly longer 
date. The market was in unresponsive mood and Hull does 
not quite enjoy the status of Birmingham, but since only 
£500,000 of new money was really involved a calculated risk 
was taken. Simultaneously with the Hull offer, the City of 
Bloemfontein offered conversion to holders of its £763,000 
4 per cent stock 1954 into a similar amount of new 4} per 
cent stock 1964-66 at 984. In the industrial market, the 
stream of issues flowed on and investors showed their will- 
ingness to co-operate by oversubscribing the £1 million 6} 
per cent Cyril Lord Preference issue more than 12 times. 


Cotton Exchange at Work Again 


AST Tuesday the floor of the Liverpool Cotton Exchange 

came into its own again. The “ temporary ” offices 
built there during the war had been cleared away, and the 
wrought-iron “ ring ” put back in the well of the shallow, 
circular steps. Facing it stood the high marking board, with 
the prices of New York futures on the left, New Orleans 
prices on the right, and in the centre, under “ Liverpool” 
a blank space. The old market bell rang out, and pande- 
monium broke loose as bids and offers were shouted across 
the ring. Up came the opening price of 31.65§d. a |b for 
October-November delivery, and the news of Liverpool 
futures was again flashed round the world. Thus began 
the first day’s trading in cotton futures for thirteen years. 
It may be the busiest day for a few weeks. Until August 
31st, Lancashire spinners have in the cover scheme of the 
Raw Cotton Commission, an alternative means of insuring 
against the risk of price fluctuations. The speed at 
which spinners transfer to the market the hedges now 
placed with the Commission will depend partly on the 
behaviour of the market in relation to New York futures, 
and partly on their ability to take advantage of favourable 
opportunities. Trading should receive a fillip when the 
Yarn Spinners’ Association decides that its members’ selling 
margins should be based on the Liverpool market, instead 
of the Commission’s New York index, as now. 

The last thirteen years have not favoured the operation 
of futures markets. The marketing of most of the world’s 
cotton crops ‘has become subject to arbitrary government 
intervention and control, and the burden of financing stock 
has increased fourfold. To provide a strong contract, the 


. market authorities have introduced initially a contract 


against which only United States cotton is tenderable. This 
cannot be as full a hedge for outside growths as for United 
States cotton, and it will be of little use to users of long- 
staple cotton. The introduction of a long staple contract 
will probably have to await the resumption of futures 
trading in Alexandria, which may begin in the 1955-56 
season. But spinners should console themselves with the 
thought that no better cover is available to their competl- 
tors. These and other difficulties should not be allowed 
to obscure the real and potential importance of reopening 
the Liverpool exchange. It restores freedom to the last of 
Britain’s major commodity markets. The risks of trading 
and hedging in raw cotton will properly be transferred 
from the taxpayer to private industry. In time, the Liver- 
pool market should again exert an influence on world cotton 
prices, and offer Lancashire a satisfactory hedging medium 
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and an adequate spot stock. It should also contribute to 
the country’s invisible exports through the services it will 
render to foreign operators. One of the most encouraging 
auguries for the market’s success is the determination of 
both merchants and spinners to make it work, 


Stagnation in Wheat Futures 


F the difficulties of the Liverpool wheat futures market 
| are less complex than those of the cotton exchange, 
they may still last longer. Trading has been negligible since 
the market opened on December Ist and it is not increasing. 
The reasons are not hard to find. The world market in 
wheat is much less free than in raw cotton. - There are 
plenty of free buyers, but no free sellers. Exports of the 
four main exporting countries are handled by government 
agencies. The price policies of these single sellers are 
only marginally responsive to the ordinary commercial 
considerations of supply and demand. In consequence 
there is a mere mockery of a free world price, and the 
Liverpool futures market can exert no real influence. Prices 
of futures seem to represent what traders think prices ought 
to be as much as what they think they will be ; and those 
prices are usually 30s. or more below the actual cost of 
wheat. The business transacted appears to be almost 
wholly speculative, and there is little enough of that. The 
value of the minimum quantity that can be traded, which 
is about £5,000, requires a deposit that may well deter 
speculators, 

Because the market is narrow, fluctuations are sharp, 
and traders may have to take a price appreciably different 
from the previous quotation to sell or close out a contract. 
Merchants and brokers are naturally reluctant to advise 
their clients to use such a market, and so begins a vicious 
circle. Other segments- of this circle are that in offering 
wheat on a price-to-be fixed basis the Canadian and Austra- 
lian Wheat Boards have reduced considerably the need for 
hedging. Wheat shipped from the St. Lawrence, for 
example, can be fixed at the Canadian price ruling up to 
seven days after loading, which gives the merchant grace to 
re-sell a shipment that he might otherwise have hedged. 
Britain’s imported supplies are still predominantly 
Canadian, for the large percentage of soft English wheat 
that has to be used must be mixed with the hard Manitoba 
wheats. And for the last nine months, the millers have 
drawn a large part of their requirements of imported wheat 
from the government’s stocks. In the next few months, 
however, business in futures may show some increase. The 
disposal of government stocks, a free market in domestic 
wheat, and the probability of more competition at home 
and abroad, should encourage futures trading and help to 
narrow the gap between actual and futures prices. But it 
is difficult to see how the market can again function fully 
until the main exporting countries adopt more flexible sell- 
ing policies. That day still seems distant. Nevertheless, 
the Liverpool corn trade was no doubt right to reopen the 
market, so that the machinery could at least be kept ticking 
over. Had they delayed much longer it might never have 
been reopened, 
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Skill Grows Scarcer 


HE latest comparison that can be made between unem- 

ployment in the British economy and demand for extra 
labour is for mid-March, when there were some 327,000 
people out of work (including 60,000 married women), and 
288,000 vacancies unfilled on the employment exchange 
books. By the middle of April, unemployment had de- 
clined to 317,000 ; according to reports from the regions, 
the shortage of labour may well have increased. 

This indication of an industrial boom suits other 
impressions that range ahead of the statistics. In some 
engineering industries where slack was evident a few 
months ago, more companies are talking of improved busi- 
ness ; the length of orderbooks may not be what it was a 
few years ago, but that was a condition that had its dis- 
comforts, too. Delivery dates are now fairly competitive 
with one’s foreign competitors ; but it is doubtful whether 
in general they are still declining. With freer supplies of 
almost all industrial materials, the pressure today is on 
skilled labour, which is becoming increasingly scarce. This 
is partly a normal consequence of working to fuller 
capacity ; but it may also be connected with a longer-term 
trend towards higher investment per man in a number of 
industries. With flat rate increases in wages and “ rises for 
the lower-paid workers,” the unskilled worker is becoming 
more expensive to employ. The narrowing differentials for 
skill may make it more worthwhile than before to employ 
semi-automatic or automatic equipment that requires a high 
quality of operative to mind it but gives correspondingly 
higher rates of output. In most industries, this is still only 
a trend to be reckoned with in the near future—which 
means better training ; already, some major companies: are 
beginning to direct their advertising not only to selling 
goods but to attracting their customers’ sons. 


Anglo-Iranian’s New Peak 


T the outset of his statement to Anglo-Iranian stock- 
holders, Sir William Fraser promises that when a settle- 
ment is reached about AIOC’s interests in Iran, the board 
will make “all such adjustments as may be entailed thereby 
in the form and contents of these accounts.” The stock 
market has interpreted these words in no formal way ; it sets 
in them the expectation of a capital structure matched to 
Anglo-Iranian’s assets, a dividend policy more closely linked 
with earnings, perhaps a new name better describing what 
the company is and does, and (it may be hoped) some clearer 
segregation of its activities that would for ever rule out 
misconceptions about the group either in the Middle East 
or at home. 

The condition of a settlement is the crux. This week 
the representatives of the consortium that have been nego- 
tiating for a settlement in Teheran have returned to London ; 
evidently the bargaining has been hard and the Iranian side 
are not yet prepared to give anything away that could be 
construed as weakening their. claims over the industry. This 
is a check, rather than a stalemate but it is evident that the 
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way towards final agreement is still far from easy. But this 
did not restrict the progress of Anglo-Iranian ordinary which 
reached a new high level of 12} on Wednesday, a level that 
looks forward to something well beyond the 42} per cent 
distribution for last year. There are, indeed, plenty of 
contingent credits that may be gathered in compensation 
from Iran if a settlement is reached ; entrance money from 
the other seven members of the consortium if it is able to 
start; and a potential {20 million credit if the Inland 
Revenue would accord double tax relief for the tax that 
AIOC has been paying to Kuwait. And there is the prospect 
that within a year the group’s main programme of capital 
expenditure will be completed, considerably reducing its 
financial requirements. 

Again, the various emergency measures that had to be 
taken to make good the loss_of Abadan will cease to be 
necessary. Last year, AIOC reduced its hiring of refinery 
capacity from 3 to 2} million tons, and its purchases of 
refined products from 7 to 6} million tons. This followed 
the commissioning of the Kent refinery ; thanks to remark- 
able progress at Aden the new refinery there will be “on 
stream ” in August, four months ahead of ‘time, and by the 
spring of next year the new refinery at Krinana in Western 
Australia should be in operation. 


Terms of Trade Turn 


LTHOUGH the recent spate of praise for British exports 
has perhaps been overdone, a comparison of British 
trade between the first four months of 1954 and 1953 does 
show a considerable improvement. Thanks to stability in 
the value of imports and a rise in exports, the trade deficit 
fell by £15 million a month to an average of {42.6 million, 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
(£ million—monthly averages of calendar months) 


1953 1954 
Ist Srd 4th Ist 
half | qtr. | qtr. | qtr. 





EXPORTS 


Food, beverages and tobacco 12 13 14 13 12 














Basic materials............ 8 8 8 9 9 
Mineral fuels and lubricants | 12 12 13 13 13 
Manufactured goods........ ]| 171 | 172 | 186 4183 | 185 
Of which :-— 
Engineering products ..... 81 | 77 85 87 87 
[ eencenienenigneicenll neat ———-| 
ToTaL Exports (excluding 
re-exports)f.o.b. .....0.. 209 | 212 | 251 | 224 | 225 
Totat Imports, cif. ...... 282 § 275 | 216 274 | 284 
Travis. DBWIGIE iss cee css 64 | 55 37 , 40 | i 
Of which :— 
Sterling AvCG .essvceevces 3l dl 5 20 34 
Dollar QP08 oc cc cviabnee 16 27 18 13 7 
OR BG ie cas sheswn se 2 2 mil | +2 +3 


Rest of world .....ecee0. 15 15 13 9 | 13 





and the deficit with the dollar area fell by £3 million a 
month, or 20 per cent. The average monthly value of 
exports, excluding re-exports, in the first four months of 
this year was {14.5 million fob, or 7 per cent above that 
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of the same period of last year. This improvement, how - 
ever, was mainly in exports to the sterling area, whic \ 
were 10 per cent higher, and it owes much to the gradu! 
reopening of the Australian and New Zealand marke: . 
Exports to the dollar area were only 4 per cent lower th: 
in the same period of 1953, despite a fall of ro. per cer: 
in shipments to North America. Exports to the OEE: 
area rose by 5 per cent and to the rest of the world bh; 
14 per cent. 

Imports in January to April, at £276 million a month. 
were no higher than in the corresponding period of |a.: 
year, a rise in volume having been concealed by the [: 
in prices. The prolonged improvement in Britain’s term, 
of trade may now be ending. The recent recovery | 
commodity prices has at last been reflected in the index 
of import prices. A rise of two points to 98 (1953 equals 
100) in this index in April, coupled with stability o/ 
the index of export prices, resulted in an adverse rise 
of two points to 99 in the terms of trade. This was 
mainly due to a higher index for food and beverages, 
reflecting the advance in prices of cocoa and tea and a 
seasonal increase in prices of fresh fruit and vegetable;. 
Although the import total in the first four months of this 
year was unchanged, imports from-the dollar area fell by 
over {4.5 million a month, or 10 per cent, compared with 
the same period of last year, partly owing to smaller arrivals 
of wheat and barley. Imports from the sterling area showed 
a largely seasonal rise of over £3 million a month, or 
2 per cent. 


Abadan and After 


He Anglo-Iranian will soon be ina position to supp!y 
refined petroleum products more exclusively from its 
own resources, for by the end of next year its total refining 
capacity should reach 30 million tons. Last year’s 14 per 
cent increase in sales, from about 32 million tons to about 
37 million tons, owed more to increased sales of crude 
than to an increased sale of refined products ; and the chair- 
man’s statement does not conceal that trading conditio: 
last year were far from easy. 

Anglo-Iranian’s problems may not be over; but the 
tremendous efforts that have been made to replace Iranian 
crude oil and Abadan’s refined, products are bearing sound 
fruit. Its crude oil production last year was 32 million tons 
—about the same output that Iran alone produced in 1959 


.when the group’s whole production was 42 million tons. 


Its refinery throughput will soon catch up with the 32 million 
long tons processed in 1950 when Abadan was at full pitch. 
Its tanker fleet has increased by 200,000 tons dw sinc 
1950 (though significantly by only three ships) and tic 
1,921,000 tons of tanker capacity—under eight years 014, 
on the average—stand in the books at a written down va! < 
of under £3 ros. a ton and would cost nearly twenty times 3s 
much to build. 

There is, indeed, no “ special situation” in the London 
market that is nearly so special as Anglo-Iranian. The pres<"! 
price is looking well ahead aad for nervy mortals it may see™ 
giddily high. But if the “ ifs” turn out well, Anglo-Iran:an 
may indeed prove to be too low, and the present temper 0! 
the market betrays no anxiety that they will not 
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Dunlop’s Record Turnover 


n volume the Dunlop Rubber Company’s turnover 
| reached a record last year. In value it did not; the 
money turnover was £243 million compared with {£250 
million in 19§2, and with a record figure of £284 million in 

»51. Since then inflation has been washed out of the 
price of rubber with consequent reductions in Dunlop’s 
selling prices and scaling down of its inventories. The 
‘roup figure of inventories at December 31st was {45.7 
million, a reduction of £5.2 million on the year, and of no 
less than £1§4 million in two years. That and increased 
competition are the main factors which have held group 
profits below the level of the peak years of 1950 and 1951. 
Group profits last year being £15.5 million, a substantial 
recovery on the 19§2 figure of £13.1 million but still much 
below the 1951 peak of £17.9 million. 

The effects of inflation can therefore be seen as an inter- 
ruption of the group’s steady progress. Doubtless the direc- 
tors feel that the American rubber manufacturers, with the 
advantage of unfluctuating prices over a large part of their 
raw material, have a competitive advantage, though there 
is no sign that as yet the Dunlop directors wish to go further 
than build a pilot synthetic plant at which the know-how 
over all types of synthetic rubber (including GRS) will 
be picked up. They have one word of good cheer for the 
shareholders ; they will break with practice by considering 
an interim dividend next December. 


Standards and Quality 


| ITTLE discernible progress seems to have been~made 
. during more than two years of discussion at the British 
Standards Institution towards drafting of minimum quality 
standards for the consumer goods that were formally 
overed by the utility schemes. When the President of the 
‘oard of Trade first told the House of Commons of the 
scheme, during the Budget debate of 1952, the intention 
appeared to be that voluntary minimum standards would 
be quickly worked out by the BSI and the industries con- 
cerned ; as a guide to consumers, goods meeting the stan- 
ard would be licensed to carry the Institution’s identifying 
ite mark. Apart from a set of definition (net standards) 
promised and prepared. by the wool industry, the only 
rade that has successfully completed its quota of stan- 
cords is the furniture industry ; this week the BSI demon- 
strated the method worked out for testing the quality of 
upholstered furniture, the last and most difficult of the 
‘urniture standards to be worked out. It would be wrong 
‘0 suggest that the standards have proved popular in the 
urniture industry. Fewer than 200 out of a total of nearly 
‘000 manufacturers have applied for licenses to use the 
‘ite mark, but this handful controls at least two-thirds of 
‘he industry’s manufacturing capacity. 

_in the textile industries, far less has been done. The 
Women’s Advisory Committee of the BSI complains in its 
‘hird annual report that where some individual standards 
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have been agreed upon, it has not been decided to mark 
the finished garment; this appears to defeat the whole 
object of the scheme. The reason for the textile industries’ 
very obvious reluctance to do anything about putting 
minimum standards into practice lies in the extreme diffi- 
culty of drafting standards of any value. There is not much 
difficulty in showing that furniture that cannot stand up to 
a minimum of ordinary use (which can easily be imitated 
mechanically on test apparatus) is worthless and should not 
be made, but there is no such dividing line in textile goods. 
There are practical arguments against introducing a stan- 
dard marking scheme that might only have the effect of 
misleading consumers into believing that goods are a great 
deal better than the minimum standard prescribed. Yet 
considerable political pressure is being brought to. bear on 
the textile industries to produce some kind of results to 
justify the undertakings given in 1952. The value to the 
public of so-called quality standards produced under such 
pressure may be doubtful, 


Helicopters Ahoy! 


ost of the 100 twin-engined helicopters that the 
Ministry of Supply has ordered from the Bristol 
Aeroplane Company will be delivered to the Navy for anti- 
submarine work. They must be some of the strangest 
machines to have been seen aboard an aircraft carrier ; a 
banana-shaped fuselage crowned at either end with a droop- 
ing rotor, a pair of half-grown wings, and a corgi’s under- 
carriage. In flight, with its nose slightly higher than its 
tail, this helicopter bears a striking resemblance to Alice’s 
bread-and-butter fly, but its outrageous appearance belies 
its true function as one of the deadliest of the new anti- 
submarine weapons in the Navy’s arsenal. A helicopter can 
fly lower and slower over the waves than any conventional 
aircraft, and one as big as the Bristol 173 (the civil version 
can take 16 passengers and a stewardess) is able to carry 
a very considerable quantity of underwater search equip- 
ment. Its ability to fly in any direction—up, down, side- 
ways or backwards, at any speed from hovering to a spank- 
ing 150 m.p.h.—gives the detecting apparatus that it carries 
the chance to work to the best possible advantage, and to 
pin-point an enemy submarine in a way that is hardly 
possible with the airborne search methods, now in use. 
The Navy is known to attach great importance to these 
new techniques in anti-submarine warfare. It expects their 
introduction to result in a sharp improvement in the effi- 
ciency of anti-submarine operations, but this is not the end. 
From a strategic point of view, the emergence of an anti- 
submarine helicopter means that convoys may no longer 
be dependent on aircraft carriers, costing {15 million 
apiece, for protection against submarines in mid-ocean. 
At a pinch, even a big helicopter like the 173, nearly 30 ft. 
long, might operate from the modified deck of a merchant 
ship. The submarine is the most serious threat that a 
convoy faces ; the second real danger, from high-flying long- 
range atom bombers, may have an answer in the new Super- 
marine fighter, a machine of tremendous power that made 
its first flight a week or so ago. Meanwhile, the Ministry 
of Supply is stepping up the pace of helicopter develop- 


_ ment ; in this coming financial year, about {2.5 million is 
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expected to be spent compared with £1.3 million last year 
and barely £500,000 the year before. This compares with 
total development contracts with industry of nearly {#00 
million this year. With these two new weapons, the Navy’s 
prospects are better than they have been for a long time. 


Anglo-Argentine Talks—New Style 


FUNDAMENTAL new appraisal of Anglo-Argentine 
A economic relations began this week with the arrival 
in London of the Argentine ministers for Foreign and 
Economic Affairs. Dr Remorino and Dr Gomez Morales 
are guests of the British until Wednesday next and, since 
this is London and not Buenos Aires, it is possible to hope 
that the crowded agenda that faces them will be success- 
fully dealt with in the short period at their disposal. The 
Argentine ministers have not come to negotiate the details 
of new trade and payments agreements but rather to take 
their bearings in the new drift of economic philosophies 
and policies in Britain, It is important that they should do 
so, for on June 30th next the whole basis on which com- 
mercial and payments relations between the two countries 
has rested during the past five years will be withdrawn. 
That basis is the five-year trade and payments agreement 
signed in Buenos Aires in 1949 after much travail. The 
basic agreement has been supplemented by annual protocols, 
but all these instruments expire at the end of next month. 
They provided, among other things, for a meat contract 
governing quantities, qualities and prices, for annual 
“estimates ” of the total trade between the two countries, 
for mutual undertakings to license trade in “ less essentials ” 
and for a sterling payments agreement with a clause requir- 
ing dollar settlements when Argentina had accumulated 
sterling to the extent of £20 million. 
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There can now be no repetition of the meat contracts 
since the trade in meat in Britain is returning to private 
enterprise. Nor can the British Government guarantee the 
purchase of specific quantities of cereals or other materials, 
When meat imports are decontrolled as much as 9§ per cent 
of Argentina’s exports to the United Kingdom will be free 
from restrictions or government bulk trading. The sterling 
markets will be wide open to Argentine produce—provided 
prices and qualities are right. Fashion in Britain has also 
moved against the bilateralism so beloved in Argentina. 
The two Argentine ministers will already have listened to 
much good liberal doctrine from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the President of the Board of Trade. They 
will have been told that the United Kingdom has taken the 
opportunity provided by easier supplies to move away from 
bilateralism and that the experience really confirms that 
it is to everyone’s advantage to buy in the cheapest market, 
without attaching conditions to purchase. If these concepts 
are to apply to Anglo-Argentine trade in the future, some 
new and hard thinking will have to be done in Buenos Aires 
At the same time it is to be hoped that the Argentine 
ministers are being given cause for hard thinking on another 
vital subject—on the importance for Argentine credit of 
allowing a resuinption of financial remittances from their 
country and of a settlement of the British claims in respect 
of bonded debt and the expropriated British utility 
companies. 


US Aid for Natural Rubber? 


HE Rubber Study Group’s low estimate of the surplus 
7 of natural rubber in 1954 surprised the market, and 
the spot price has risen by 3d. to about 1s. 7d. a lb. In the 
communiqué published after its meeting in Colombo, the 
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during 1953, reaching a postwar peak in the 
fourth quarter. For 1953 as a whole the value of 
exports rose by 9 per cent to DMr18,500 million 
(£1,580 million) ; the rise in volume was as much 
as 16 per cent, for export prices were reduced by 
an average of 6 per cent. In contrast, British 
exports in 1953 were the same in value as in 1952, 
at £2,580 million; the volume was 3 per cent 
higher and the average value 3 per cent lower. 
A Board of Trade analysis shows that German 
exports to the OEEC area rose by 10 per cent in 
1953 and to the dollar area by 26 per cent. Exports 
to the sterling area were § per cent lower, but 
only because sales to Britain fell by 17 per cent; 
shipments to the rest of the sterling area rose by 
23 per cent. Exports to non-dollar South Ameri- 


can countries were only 3 per cent lower, thanks. 


to a swift recovery in exports to Brazil, 

All commodity groups except iron and steel and 
non-ferrous metals made substantial gains on 1952. 
Outstanding increases were shown by electrical 
machinery and apparatus, exports of which rose 
by 17 per cent to DM1,240 million, and by motor 
vehicles which increased by 23 per cent to 
DM1z1,210 million. 
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We suggest 
that you throw out 
the sponge 





tt 


We suggest that the linings of many furnaces are, in 
effect, sponges — heat sponges: they soak up heat that 
should go into the charge. On batch-type furnaces this 
is not only a waste of fuel but a waste of time and quite 
unnecessary. It can pay very handsomely to get rid of 
this heat sponge. And it can be done very simply — by 
using M.I. bricks for the lining instead of ordinary 
refractories : they require only a fraction of the heat (and 
fuel) to bring them up to the same working temperature. 


is 


I. refractories are low heat-storage hot-face insulators 
which can be used as direct furnace lining up to 1540°C 
(2800°F). They may be used in either new or ezisting 
jurnaces. Either way they permit faster throughputs and 
lower fuel consumption, whilst with new furnaces the whole 
ucture is lightened, with savings in steel, foundations 


MODGAN 
efra ctories 


are worth far more than they cost 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO. LTD., (REFRACTORIES GROUP), 
NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE. TELEPHONE: NESTON 1406 
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FOR NEW IDEAS * 
ON BUSINESS SAFETY 


At any hour, any day or night, fire may strike at the 
nerve centre of your business—at the irreplaceable 
records and documents, the loss of which means 
business paralysis. You cannot insure against such a 
disaster, you can prevent it. Call in the Man from 
Remington Rand and he will suggest the plan and 
equipment to provide night and day safety for your 
business records. 


*REMINGTON SAFE PRODUCTS are 


monolithically constructed with an insulation which never 
deteriorates. They provide point-of-use protection for business 
records through the intense heats and impacts incidental to 
the severest fires. Safe Cabinets are certified to withstand fire 
rising to 2,000°F, up to three hours; Safetifile 60, fire rising 
to. 1,700°F, for at least one hour. Do they sound like the 
answer to your fire-risk worries ? Let us prove that they are. 


Send for the Man from 
Memington. Fland 
eeeceeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee8 
COUPON: | would like to learn more about Remington Rand Safe Products. 


Please * arrange for a representative to visit me [_] #* send me informative 
free literature [_] (tick course of action required) ¥ 





REMINGTON RAND LTD, 1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WC! 
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Starch does 
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surprising things 


IN SUCH SURPRISING PLACES 





Example: 

The characteristically versatile services that starch 
performs for the medical world may be suggested by a few 
examples chosen at random. Glucose made from starch is 
a medicament in its own right. Its most dramatic use is as 
a shock preventative during surgical operations. For that 
purpose glucose is injected directly into the blood stream, 
where it instantly provides the energy needed for resisting 
shock. (The quick energy of glucose is also available to the 
general public in the form of tablets such as Brown & 
Polson’s ‘Dextrosol’.) Edible starches are commonly used 
as a coating for pills and as a binding agent for tablets. 
They serve these purposes well: they are harmless, 
neutral in flavour, and cheap. _ 

Different products of the starch industry contribute to 
the growth of the organisms that produce the modern 
anti-biotic drugs, penicillin and streptomycin. In the 









CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 


When you read in these advertise- 
ments how starch products are helping 
other industries you may see new 
possibilities of turning them to account 
in your own business. We shall be 
giad to discuss them with you. 
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STARCH IN DRUG MANUFACTURE 


commercial production of penicillin, the mould Peni- 


cillium notatum is grown on a medium which contain 
corn steep liquor—the liquid that maize has been steep 


in before the wet milling process used.in starch manufacture 
Cultures of Actinomyces griseus, the organism that pro 


duces streptomycin, are grown in a medium which cont 
dextrose—a sugar produced by the hydrolysis of starch 
Corn Products Company Limited, the Industrial Divis 


of Brown & Polson, produce 200,000 tons of starch product 


a year: more than 400 different products, which are help 


more than 80 different industries to reduce productio! 
costs, to make better products, or even to make products | 
could not otherwise be made at-all, We have spent mo! 
than 100 years in building up this large and varied busi- 
ness. We have learnt a lot about the industrial uses 
starch products, and our advice is freely at your dispo» 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 


THE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION OF 


Brown & Polson 








WELLINGTON HOUSE, 125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.-C. 
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Study Group estimated that world production would fall 
by 20,000 toms tO 1,705,000 tons in 1954, and that con- 
sumption would rise by 83,000 tons to 1,680,000 tons, 
leaving an apparent surplus of only 25,000 tons. Even if 
the surplus proves to be twice as great as this figure, supply 
1nd demand should still be balanced, for the United States 
is expected to buy a last instalment of 30,000 tons this year 
for its strategic stock, and the British stock may absorb 
another 20,000 tons or so. World stocks in commercial 
ands are more than ample, for they amounted at the end 
of February to about 880,000 tons, representing more than 
x months’ consumption. With eight months of this year 
| to go, all estimates of supply and demand must be 
ated cautiously ; but although some details of the Study 
Group’s forecast may be questioned, the figures provide con- 
frmation that no burdensome addition to stocks is likely 
his year. : 
The prescription of the study group on measures to assist 
the natural rubber industry is the mixture as before. 
stabilisation of price remains the general desire, but dis- 
ereement remains on methods. An accelerated rate of 
planting, more research and a higher price of American 
ynthetic rubber are again recommended. In one respect, 
1owever, the communiqué breaks new greund. After noting 
ihe revised rotation policy for the American strategic stock 
. of natural rubber, which appears to be a distinct improve- 
ment on the former practice, and the American. govern- 
ment’s decision that it has no ground for altering its 
present price policy for GR-S, the communiqué states: 
The United States was prepared to give sympathetic con- 
sideration to specific proposals directed to increased effort 
by producers to plant or replant with high-yielding strains, 
to reduce costs, and otherwise to improve the efficiency 
of production and marketing. It was recognised that such 
neasures could enhance the competitive position of natural 
rubber producers, but only in the long term. 
is can only mean that the American government is 
prepared to provide finance, presumably under Point IV 
or similar technical aid programmes, for approved projects 
cf that kind. This might well meet a real need. At 
present prices and rates of taxation, the estates most in 
need of replanting are least able to afford it, and even com- 
panies of high status could not raise finance in London 
except at penal rates. Smallholdings are even more in 
need of replanting, and the assistance that can be provided 
by their governments is evidently limited. Loans by the 
'nited States for this and other purposes would no doubt 
raise many complications, but the possibility that they 
might be forthcoming is to be welcomed and should be 
explored, 


Barren Crop-Drying 


ME 7§ loans to farmers or companies in the crop- 
drying business, the Select Committee on Estimates 
told last month, have been made by the Ministry of 
‘riculture ; the £335,000 that it has lent to British Field 
‘oducts, Limited, a {£500,000 company formed for this 
‘pose in 1949, seems to have bees its unluckiest. The 
aistry’s object, as set out late in 1952, was 
an expansion in the production and utilisation of grass by 
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all sound economic methods, including artificial drying. 
The method of assistance that it chose seems to have 

deserved neither adjective. 

The company was formed to pioneer the drying of grass 
on a factory scale, and to produce a compound feeding- 
stuff based upon the mixture of cereals with lucerne grown 
by farmers under long-term contracts and dried in five to 
ten drying plants. Only one plant was in fact built ; the 
company made a loss in its first year of commercial produc- 
tion, and increased output in the next season on the assump- 
tion that the subsidy of imported feeding stuffs would be 
ended. The subsidy was not lifted at that time, and the 
company had to ask for further assistance. It again showed 
losses in 1952-53 and 1953-54 ; an agreement has now been 
reached by which its debt to the Ministry has been written 
down in a company reconstruction to £170,000 of prefer- 
ence shares, which give the Minister certain rights of veto 
on borrowing and capital expenditure. 

The Select Committee was not concerned with the whole 
history of the Ministry’s support of this company, but only 
with the latest chapter. Late in 1953 the company, left 
with heavy stocks of feeding stuffs, proposed to sell them at 
prices as much as £6 a ton lower than the {26-28 a ton 
“ recommended ” by the crop-driers’ association. The asso- 
ciation protested to the minister ; the British Field Products 
was prevailed on to withdraw its offers at cut prices, on 
certain guarantees against future losses being given by the 
Ministry. Demand did not recover during the winter 
season ; in February, with the agreement of the Ministry, 
the company was allowed to sell off its stocks at yet lower 
prices, which will probably cost the Ministry some 
£35,000 under its guarantee (about £7 a ton upon 5,000 
tons of feeding stuff). The remainder: of the industry, 
whose price had thus been indirectly supported until 
January but “ broken” afterwards, objected both to the 
eventual sales at cut price and the guarantee that partly 
protected British Field Products against its loss on these 
sales. The Select Committee comments that the guarantee 
arrangement really amounted to a subsidy to the industry 
as a whole, given without prior Parliamentary approval. 
They recommend that no more public money should be 
invested in British Field Products, and that no actual or 
implied obligation should be accepted by the Minister 
towards the farmers with whom ft has long-term contracts. 


Option Dealing Discussions 


HE stormy days of real controversy on policy within 
+ the London Stock Exchange seem to have passed, and 
the storm cock of those days, Sir John Braithwaite, has 
become a much respected chairman carrying out a policy 
of which the great majority of the members approve. It 
is not that Sir John has lost his faith either in publicity 
for the Stock Exchange or in faising gradually the pro- 
fessional status of stock broking and jobbing ; it is rather 
that those ideals are now generally accepted. Tuesday’s 
annual meeting passed peacefully with only one flicker of 


a new problem. This week a petition has been lodged with . 


the Council asking for the restoration of option dealing. 
It was signed by 4 jobbing firms and 7 members—not 
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figures in themselves that suggest an urgent demand for 
options—and is to be considered in due course. — 

More than 50,000 visitors entered the new public gallery 
in the first six months. The accounts for the year to 
March 24th show a surplus of £43,349 against a deficit 
of £7,853 if the previous year and the chairman, seldom 
very cheerful about finance, feels that with the help of the 
increased subscriptions the accounts should approximately 
balance this year. After the new rating assessment comes 
into operation in 1956, a new financial problem may arise. 
With a decline of only 37 to 3,540 in the membership last 
year Sir John hopes that the falling tendency has been 
** somewhat arrested.” 


Towards Choice of Fuels ? 


INCE the beginning of this year the power stations have 
sent out nearly Io per cent more electricity than at 
this time last year, and the gas works have made about 4 per 
cent more gas. The weather has been colder ; the British 
(soon to become Central) Electricity Authority, which 
amends its figures for temperature and standard working 
days, estimates that in the first quarter its sales of power 
showed a corrected rise of some 8-9 per cent. These sales 
of unrestricted fuels have been paralleled by a rise in coal 
consumption, still rationed to the householder and 
“allocated” to the bigger industrial consumers, of about 
2 million tons or about 2} per cent. Industrial consumers 
of less than 1,000 tons of coal a year were last week freed of 
any obligation to report their consumption or stock to the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power ; and the National Coal Board, 
in its annual report this week (discussed' on page 637) 
recorded a re-organisation of its marketing department in 
preparation for the time when all restrictions on coal sales 
may be lifted. 

Today’s. prospects for the next fuel winter may not make 
this the most suitable time to announce how one intends 
at some future date to sell unlimited coal. But it is a 
reminder that domestic fuel consumption, at any rate, is 
still “ distorted ” by choice between rationed and unrationed 
fuels. It still seems to be assumed that householders, given 
the chance, would buy perhaps § million tons more coal a 
year ; but whether the years of restriction and the purchase 
of many appliances that generally work best on smokeless 
fuels have bred in them new preferences for cleaner fuels 
is quite unknown. The Coal Board, in another section of 
its report, comments sensibly that it is quite unrealistic to 
hope that all the raw coal used in open grates—some 35 
million tons a year—could “ within the foreseeable future ” 
be replaced by smokeless fuels. New methods of making 
smokeless solid fuels to supplement coke and the small 
output of anthracite are known, but at present prices, pro- 
duction would be uneconomic; if the consumer wants 
cleaner warmth, he will have to pay for it. 


Air Traffic in 1953 


y ORLD air traffic, according to preliminary estimates 
prepared by the International Civil Aviation 
Organisation, increased 14 per cent in 1953. The total 


(excluding Russia and China) rose from 2,910 million to 
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3,320 million ton-miles, with traffic making up 
more than three-quarters of the total. The financial res::|ts 
of the airlines do not show the same improvement ; ICAO 
calculates that total revenue was just a nose ahead of 
expenditure. Receipts appear to have risen 13 per cent to 
$2,383 million, while expenditure shot up nearly 16 per 
cent, to $2,356 million. The financial health of air trans- 
port has been deteriorating rapidly since 1951. The first 
postwar year in which it broke even was 1950, when receipts 
were 2.7 per cent higher than costs. The next year showed 
an operating profit of 6 per cent, since when the ratio of 
revenue to costs has declined steadily until last year it was 
a bare 1.1 per cent higher. 

ICAO makes no attempt to identify the reason for this 
deterioration ; most airlines would attribute it to the world 
wide introduction of tourist fares which certainly stimulated 
passenger traffic but not, perhaps, sufficiently to offset the 
effects of a 2§ per cent reduction in fares. Another clue 
lies in the extra capacity put into the air, Many new 
aircraft came into operation in 1953, and more had their 
seating modified to take a large number of tourist passengers, 
It seems that in spite of a 16 per cent increase in the number 
of passengers carried, the aircraft were on average no fuller 
than the year before. It may, therefore, be only a matter 
of time before traffic catches up with this new capacity. 
The average load factor was fractionally lower (59.3 per 
cent compared with §9.8 per cent in 19§2) and it is surpris- 
ing, on this showing, that the airlines as a whole managed 
to break even on their operating costs. The figures are 
close enough to suggest that not many airlines can have 
been able to show a profit after meeting all charges, and 
British Overseas Airways Corporation’s net surplus of 
£1 million on its 1953-54 operations, although admittedly 
calculated over a slightly different period, looks a very much 
more impressive achievement when it is seen against this 
not too encouraging background. 


SHORTER NOTES 


J. and P. Coats announce a final dividend of 10 per cent, 
making 15 per cent, for 1953, compared with 12}. The 
ordinary stock advanced 3s. 9d, to 62s. 3d. 


* 


One of the fruits of last year’s decision by the Treasury 
to withdraw the ban on new issues of over £50,000 by 
trust companies is a big capital offer by a unit trust. Bank 
Insurance Trust Corporation is offering for sale 500,000 
consolidated units of Bank Insurance and Investment Trust 
Securities at 16s. per unit. The units are offered to a yield 
of £4 11s. per cent and the offer is to close on or belore 
May 25th. 


* 


In the article “ Profits from the Liners ” in the issue of 
May Ist it was incorrectly stated that the total of 54 mullion 
seagoing passengers fo and from Britain last year was about 
20 per cent higher than in 1947; it was about 40 per cent 
higher. 
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THE FARMER 


and the Balance of Power 


Britain today has more electricity 
than she has ever had before. In the 
past six years, 40 new power stations 
have been brought into operation 
and power supply has increased by 
50 per cent. At the same time, the 
demand for electricity is greater than 
it has ever been. 


Electricity on the farms means 
more production from our existing 
resources and labour, and less reliance 
on imported food. Electricity ~on 
the farms means more home comforts 
for those who work on the land. 
Electricity on the farms contributes 
to a balanced load on the power 
stations. 


If electricity were more widely used 
by farms, factories, shops, homes, 
offices and for street lighting — this 
would keep the generating plant more 
fully loaded. The demands on the 
power stations coming from these 
different classes of consumers would 
be diversified. That is to say the 
loads would not occur simultaneously 
but, in the main, at different times of 
the day — and continuous full output 
from the generating plant would 
reduce the cost of electricity. 


MANKIND 


Guardian of the fabric; the 
lead in the paint, unseen but 
essential; protecting and pre- 
serving, defying the weather; 
enabling a structure to stand 
for centuries, rather than for 
decades. 








leading Commonweal 


| Telegrams : Ukleadman, Piccy, London. 
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LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


= -profit-earning devel ent organisation formed by the 
cite Svante ccmdanate of lead and the manufacturers 
of lead sheet, lead pipe and other lead products. 


| EAGLE HOUSE - JERMYN STREET - LONDON - 8.W.1 
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extend You 


by exhibiting at the 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
& TECHNICAL EXHIBITION. 
CHARLEROI 


in the heart of the European Economic Union 
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Coal Mines & Quarries - Iron & Steel Industries 
Metal Trades ~ Building & Engineering 
Electrotechnical Engineering - Electronics - Glass 
Chemicals - Ceramics - Production of Energy 


For information and Literature apply : 
Ww. H. WADMORE, 56, Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W.1 


PALAIS DES EXPOSITIONS, 
CHARLEROI, BELGIUM 


75,000 square meters of SPECIALISED EXHIBITS. in ultra 
modern Exhibiting Halls — possessing overhead travelling cranes, 
capacity up to 40 tons. 


OUR WORKS LOST BUT FOR 


NU-SWIFT! 


**It seemed incredible... flames shot |= 
up everywhere... but we recharged |= 
each Nu-Swift six times and saved |= 
our factory... please send us 108 |= 
replacement charges.” 
NU-SWIFT LTD + ELLAND - YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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HENRY 
GARDNER 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 
(CAPITAL & RESERVES £2,000,000) 


Henry Gardner & Co. Ltd. provide manufacturers 
and producers of raw commodities with an 
economical method of marketing their products 
throughout the world. This assistance in problems 
of shipping, insurance, finance and the sale and 
distribution of British goods overseas has been 
valued by many leading manufacturers, For further 
information please apply to our Head Office or 
to your nearest branch. 


HEAD OFFICE:—2 METAL EXCHANGE BLDGS., 
LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, EC3 
Telephone: MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 
Telegrams :. Nonfermet, Telex, London 
Cables: Nonfermet, London 


143 ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER 2 
Telephone: Blackfriars 3641 
LANSDOWNE HOUSE, 41 WATER STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 3 - Telephone: Central 6471 


98 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW, C2 
Telephone: Douglas 5433 
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@7 SS. “ORSOVA” 79000! 
@ sailing from Southampton on July 31 ee 
; » to the Mediterranean for 13 days 2 @4 
‘ot 
ORIENT LINE CRUISE * 
For details of cruises in August q 
and September, apply— it 
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DE BEERS. Throughout the post- 
war years the profits of Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimers diamond empire have been 
buoyant ; the fruits of inflation have been 
‘urned into gems on the fingers of the 
ortunate, and stockpiling plus industrial 
equipment has held up the demand for 
ndustrial diamonds, Neither the fact 
it the group profit of De Beers Con- 
lidated Mines fell in 1953 from £26.9 
llion to £25.0 million nor the cautious 
eview of the chairman, which indicates 
hat the demand for industrial stones may 
|| further this year, should cause in- 
estors to lose their perspective. The De 
Beers group continues to enjoy high pros- 
rity; Sir Ernest Oppenheimer expects 
1954 to be “ another satisfactory year.” 
Far more than the fate of the De Beers 
reholders hangs on the fulfilment of 


hat promise. De Beers millions have 
Years to Dec. 31, 
1952 1953 
lated earnings :— £ £ 
tal revenue ....,- 33,432,277 31,386,424 
Ip profit ....++. 26,915,448 25,016,798 
ration xs <sahe 7,839,799 6,661,969 
profit attributable 
‘o Parent G0...... 23,321,642 (a) 16,754,786 
ence dividends 799,694 799,694 
eierred dividends.. 8,164,282 8,164,344 
rred dividends 
r cent) < icasaue 200 200 
sters to ‘ou 
‘ ana i Gs *. 15,781,981 4,522,155 
etained by subsidi- 
ries ... canvas 9,671,477 12,718,777 
led to carry for- 
forward (Par. Co.) 27,3584 9,496 
bal. ee ai 
ed assets, at Dal. 
heet figure .. 2. :. 17,869,156 19,134,269 
Diamonds-om hand: . 6,614,392 4,338,797 
Loans to other com- . 
panies 47 <a awake 14,361,467 20,559,519 
Investments .....%. 14,628,028 18,683,966 
vt. & Local Auth- 
rity Sate and 
oans, less re- 
iation ....e. cits 8,410,949 11,388,060 
and call money 15,924,780 11,412,078 
Reserves ‘s vsdats Gane 67,161,608 74,526,426 
Deferred capital .... 4,082,153 4,082,184 


deferred shares at 89s. Od. yield {11 4s. 9d. 


ludes £6,614,388 credit adjustment of 
diamond stoeks value from £1 nominal to cost, 
become the fountain from which much 
of South Africa’s industrial and mining 
development outside the diamond indus- 
try has been irrigated. The development 
of the goldfields of the Orange Free State, 
of the South African coal mines, of its 
chemical industry and of a host of smaller 
industries would have been far more diffi- 
cult had Sir Ernest not boldly taken the 
decision to use De Beers moncy outside 
the diamond industry. 

That process has continued. Loans to 
other companies om December 31st 
amounted to £20.6 million compared with 
£i4.4 million a year earlier, investments 
‘rom £146 million to £18.7 million. 
| hese loans are not to the subsidiary dia- 
mond mining companies. Consolidated 
Diamond Mires of South West Africa 
shows hardly a change in its debts to the 
jolding company which’ are just under 


Premier 


Company, still owing its preference share- 


(Transvaal) Diamond - Mining 


Company Notes 


holders arrears from 1932 now amounting 
to £2,150,000, is paying off the debt. It 
made a profit of £967,603 compared with 
£1,354.465, and got its debt to the parent 
down from £995,662 to £156,994. Sir 
Ernest expects the end of the debt repay- 
ment to come this year after which a 
process of building up the trading and 
emergency funds by {900,000 to {1 
million must come before shareholders get 
anything. Preference dividends from Pre- 
mier may still be far away, but the holding 
company attaches a value to the prefer- 
ence shares. During the year it bought at 
£4 tos. tod. per share a further 445 shares 
from the small outside holding of these 
250 per cent shares which now carry 5,500 
per cent of accumulated arrears. 

De Beers Industrial Corporation, which 
with ICI shares control of African Explo- 
sives and Chemical Industries, has taken 
a small additional loan from the holding 
company. The outstanding loan is up 
from £2.4 million to £2.6 million. But 
publicly raised capital is doing the de- 
velopment job for African Explosives. 
The answer must be that through De 
Beers Investment Trust the finances of 
the group are still pouring out to develop 
the gold and coal resources of South 
Africa. They can continue to pour out 
for the group still holds cash and call 
money of {11.4 millions compared with 
£15.9 millions a year ago, and the diamond 
market continues to show an excellent de- 
mand for gem stones. For industrial dia- 
monds the demand is less good and Sir 
Ernest Oppenheimer discloses that the 
spurt in sales in the first quarter of this 
year was due to an unexpected revival 
of stockpile demand. 


* 


UNITED MOLASSES. This 
company has two strings to its bow; 
it is a ship-owning group with a stake in 
Sugar Line now building six ships for the 
bulk transport of sugar: It owns the 
capital of Anchor Line with three pas- 
senger liners and five cargo liners; and 
it owns Athel Line and Tankers Limited 
with tanker fleets of 148,537 tons. Some 
of the tankers fortunately have been put 
on long-term charter to the oil companies. 
The future is thus wrapped up with the 
fortunes of shipping from the difficult end 
of the business right through to the 
remunerative oil charters. ; 
United Molasses is also a commodity 
trading group whose fortunes are always 
closely linked with molasses, and therefore 
with the economics of the sugar cane. 
The commodity must compete on price 
‘for its two main outlets—animal feeding 
stuffs and the distillation of alcohol. Last 
year the group suffered setbacks both in 
shipping and in molasses. The chairman, 
Mr G. W. Scott, tells shareholders that 
the wide fluctuations in price of molasses 
‘limited the expansion of the feed trade, 
while distillers, particularly in the United 
~ States, found it paid them to change over 
to synthetic alcohol. In shipping the 
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group shared with other shipowners the 
effects of the decline in freights. A fall 
in gross earnings before depreciation from 
£7.2 million to £4.9 million and in net 
profits after tax from £2.1 million to £1.3 
million was the result. 

It must distress shareholders to learn 
from their chairman that the prospects 
this year are for a further decline in the 
gross profit, Mr Scott is budgeting for 
increased sales of molasses both in the 
United States and in this country. Since 
early this year consumption by distillers 
has shown marked improvement. As a 
trader, not a producer, the group’s 
interest is in steady and fairly low 
molasses’ prices to foster the outlet for 
feed and discourage the building of more 
synthetic alcohol plants. That at the 


Years to Dec. 31, 


1952 1953 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit. .... 7,103,914 4,652,740 
Depreciation ...... 1,021,189 939,078 
Taxation ......... 4,217,422 2,752,207 
Net profit ......... 2,121,815 1.288.182 
Ordinary dividends 635,212 708,507 


Ordinary dividends 

(per cent)....... 20-06 (gross) 21-97 (gross) 
General reserve... . 
Added to carry for- 


? > > 


OR oa 190,355 Dr. 11,416 
Consolidated bal. sheet:— 

Fixed assets, less de- 

preciation ...... 7,322,807 6,873,710 
Net current assets.. 11,297,832 11,626,210 
Stocks, ete. .....%. 1,809,190 2,680,096 
Gilt-edged securities 4,096,808 6,397 827 
Cash and tax certs.. 9,866,989 7,576,536 
Reserves. ......... 11,065,559 12,263,891 
Future tax........ 3,118,651 2,337,894 
Ordinary capital... 5,863,500 5,863,500 


10s. ordinary stock units at 34s, 9d. xd yield £6 6s 6d, 
per cent. 


moment is what the market is providing. 
But that improved outlook is offset by the 
absence of any sign of improvement in 
the shipping business. Shareholders may 
still draw modest comfort from the fact 
that the chairman’s warning is of a decline 
only in the gross profit; the absence of 
any mention of the net profit may be 
significant. Molasses was a heavy EPL 
payer. In 1953 it provided £326,450 for 
EPL compared with £825,000 in 1952. 
So if the fall in the gross profit is no 
greater than £326,000 this year net earn- 
ings would be unaffected. Moreover, 
with six new ships and one coaster build- 
ing the group is one of the main 
beneficiaries of the new investment 
allowance. 

Mr Scott considers that profits will still 
be sufficient to cover “normal dividend 
requirements.” There may be some doubt 
about what the group’s normal dividend 
is. Stockholders will probably assume 
that their chairman is foreshadowing the 
maintenance of last year’s total distribu- 
tion of 1s. 24d. tax free per 10s. unit 
(21.97 per cent gross) but without the 
special distribution of 4d. per share from 
capital reserve. The chairman may well 
permit himself such modest hopes; the 
net cost of the ordinary and preference 
dividends together is only £749,000. The 
net profit after tax even in 1933 was £13 
million, and the group maintains a for- 
midable strength. Cash short loans a and 
tax certificates stand at £7.6 million and 
British Government securities are worth 
a further £6.5 million. The heavy cost 
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of the shipbuilding programme doubtless 
compels the maintenance of high liquidity. 


* 


UNITED DRAPERY. The 
ordinary share capital of Prices Trust was 
acquired by United Drapery Stores last 
year. At the date of the balance sheet 
(January 30th) 97.9 per cent was held at a 
cost of £4,686,851. The full accounts now 
show more of how the investment has 
been progressing. The chairman, Sir 
Brian Mountain, discloses that, of the 
purchase consideration, £967,500 has been 
deferred until July 31, 1955. Secondly, 
the unaudited accounts of Prices Trust, for 
the 7 months ended January 30, have been 
aggregated with the rest of the group’s 
results and set beside the same figures 
excluding Prices Trust. The results show 
that in those 7 months Prices earned, 
before tax, £227,035, bringing the group 
total up to £2,828,619. After tax the net 
figure attributable to the parent was 
£68,064 from Prices Trust, bringing the 
group total up to £918,013. The figures 
indicate some recovery in the earnings of 
Prices Trust from the previous lean period 
and together with United Drapery Stores’ 
own favourable results they lead the chair- 
man to report of the whole group: “ Turn- 
over since the beginning of February again 
shows an increase over the corresponding 
period last year.” Provided that economic 
conditions do not change materially for the 
worse he expects the company’s progress 
to continue. 


* 
INTERNATIONAL PAINTS 
(HOLDINGS). An unexpected 


free scrip issue is announced by Interna- 
tional Paints which proposes a one for 
three bonus in 4s. ordinary shares. The 
bonus decision does not mark any _ rise 
in profits. The dividend for 1953, for 
which the new bonus shares do not rank, 
has been only maintained with a final 


payment of 14 per cent again making 
20 per cent for the year. Profits 
were rather less than maintained. The 
group profit before tax was £1,376,045 
compared with £1,437,324, though the net 
sum attributable to the parent company 
showed a modest increase at £574,723 


Years to Dec. 31, 
1952 1953 


£ £ 
Group profit before tax. 1,437,324 1,376,045 


PORGUOM. kis wos aee 539,627 513,742 (a) 
NaMGM os ae 632.788 634,068 
Attributable to holding 

COMORRY so. Siok 28,731 574,723 
Preference dividends ... 6,450 6,600 
Ordinary dividends .... 173,980 176,385 
Ordinary dividends (per 

WORT Sa ee eGo ad 20 20t 


4s. ordinary shares at 18s.3d. yield £4 7s. 8d. per cent. 
(a) After deducting £7,050 for adjustment of taxa- 
tion relating to previous years. 
¢t Also proposed scrip issue of one for three. 


compared with £528,731. Earnings of the 
Brazilian subsidiary have been brought in 
at the free market rate of exchange of 
Cr$ 150 to the £. The 20 per cent divi- 
dend was approximately three times 
covered by last year’s earnings, so that 
shareholders will naturally hope that the 
rate of distribution will not be proportion- 
ately reduced after the bonus issue. 


* 


MARKS AND SPENCER. The 
full accounts of Marks and Spencer for 
the year to March 31 throw a little further 
light on the advance of this progressive 
multiple group which has _ already 
announced dividends amounting to 65 per 
cent before giving effect to the 100 per 
cent share bonus, compared with 50 per 
cent. During the past year the company 
has added nearly £1.8 million to its 
properties and equipment which stand at 
£13.4 million compared with 11.6 
million; its stocks have grown with 
expanding trade to £7.8 million compared 
with £5.8 million. The gross income 
before depreciation has risen to {10 
million compared with £8.5 million. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: June 9th. 
Next Contango Day : June 9th. 
Next Settlement Day: May 25th. 


THE main feature on the Stock Exchange 
was a reaction in the gilt-edged marker 
after the bank rate reduction had re. 
vealed a speculative position. Decline; 
were substantial at the beginning of the 
week. War Loan 3} per cent touched 87} 
on Monday a full point lower than the 
price just after the bank rate announce- 
ment, Consols 24 per cent reached 67}, 
also a fall of a point in the same period, 
But by Wednesday it was clear that prices 
were again moving gradually upwards, 
The Financial Times index of Govern- 
ment securities at 103.04 showed a modest 
advance of 0.07 on the week though it 
remained lower than it was just after the 
bank rate announcement. 

Industrial securities have tended to copy 
the movements of gilt edged but without 
such pronounced weakness early in the 
week, The industrial index reached a new 
peak of 149.9 on Friday of last week since 
when it has remained slightly below that 
level. The new account then opened 
strongly on Wednesday. The stores group 
went particularly well: Gussies rose 
2s. 3d. on Wednesday; House of Fraser 23. 
to 80s. 6d. and United Drapery 1s. od. 
to 64s. 

With the start of the new account the 
arrangements recently worked out for the 
resumption of dealings in German Dawes 
bonds took effect. Holders may now lodge 
non-British tranches of the loan for trans- 
mission to overseas agents. There are now 
no less than 15 types of Dawes scrip in the 
market; the unassented bonds, the 
assented bonds and the funding scrip have 
each been subdivided into their British, 
French, Belgian, Dutch and Swiss 
tranches. Although dealings have been 
suspended for 6 weeks the resumption did 
not find any accumulation of selling orders 
and the British assented stock which 
opened at 80 rose to 83}. 

With the arrival in this country of the 
$13,236,000 resulting from the Manila 
Railway sale Manila stocks advanced. The 
“A” debenture rose 3 points to 144, the 
ordinary being firm at 8s. 9d. J. & P. Coats 
rose 3s. 9d. to 62s. 3d. on Friday on the 
increased dividend and scrip issue. 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 
























mare Indices Yiel 
eT ee | on 
» ixe % rd 
Ont: Int.f Cons. 

May 12...| 147-4 | 114-05] 3-65 | 5 22 
» 13...)°149-4 | 114-43 | 3:66 | 5% 
» 14...) 149-9 | 114-71] 3-66 04 
» 17...) 149-6 | 114-73] 3-71 09 
” re : 114-78 | 3-71 Yo 

asl 114-98 | 3-71 04 
Total b ns 
1954, High.| 149-9 | 114-98] 1954 noe 
(May 14)\(May 19} May 12 1’ iS 
» Low..| 131-1 1-78} , 15 Lee 
(jan oe (Jan. 5) ” 14 e 
1953, High. 131: 5 | 112-55] , 17 1 20 
(Nov. 4) (Nov. 27), , 18 i 305 

os Ae TS: oe 105-68 19 





* July 1, 1935=100, ¢ 1928100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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"9% Eadetee se anak 1014* | 1014* | | 22/- | 24a 140|United Steel (1 ..... 58/- |6 3 6 
99 }f |Exchequer 3% 1988. 99; | 100 |018 6) 114 8 24 113) / ri wate Vickers #1 .."..°° ...1 57/6 uw 
99% (Serial Funding 13% 1954. ' (018 11/119 3 60/9 | 41/6 ad EXTILES 
99 4 Seria Funding 2¢7% 1957. 101 P ois }012 3/119 3 | 21 ebBraafons Dyers £1...) 41/- | 39/6 | 7 m rf 
1004 Serial outa 20 Bese. 100% | 101% lo 4/2 0 41 37/3 | ae | af "|: "6 aelt: Coane tate’: se | 3/- 18 oO 9 
100” |War Bonds 8 (0 57 ¥e.9 101; | 1014 :.2 € 2 5 | 9/4 Tab 5 aiCoats (J. & P.) Si cgas / 6 41411k 
007 Funding 23% 22-57. .... | 1 46/213 81 62/9 | 49/44 vourtaulds {1 .......| 29/3 | 29/ ; 
100 i hat. Def. 2% (34-58..... 102 102% | 1 4 9/211 111) 30/43 | 95/2 be 10 thr rs fl.....| 56/3 | 56/6 . : 2 
1014 |War Loan 3% °55-59. | 98 | 145 7/3 3 Ta 58/74 | en 4: tale ne Baldwins {1| 73/— | 73/9 
954k ‘Savings Re 2% 'SoE5 90 | 994 |1 9 5 | 212 41) 74/- | 64/- | 20 * ELECTRICAL 49 ls 
97, me acne eens 94; | 94412 1 ; : ; 7 51/ | 4] Tha! 74biAssoc, Elect. Shicsaes ae sae 4141 
92%, |Funding 3% a te ee SS 3 6% 1119 | mn MR Aen AE is one cca vi 
93 ii Funding 3% (66-68...... sma 102% i; 117 0/;313 Oel 44 ‘44 a. ai . b\English Elect. {1..... . as : ; = 
TO Senin 870 60-90. «| Se | 93/2 2 9/311 41] at | 38 145) General Elect. {1.....| 43/9 | 43/ 
90¢ Savings Bonds 3% *60-10.| 2% 1/2 06/3 4 21 48/- | 31/9 : Motor & AIRCRAFT ie 916813 
Ol ict gee apie? Orel 1024 | 103¢ | 119 0/315 21 6 | 18/6 | 34a! 640/Bristol Aero 10/-..... ae | ow 74/61 9 
101 ie [Victory 4% "20-16... a 5 of ve est] sl coo mee | eat 26/45 | 513 8 
878 (Savings 3on s ie a . 96° | 963 25 0/3 23/44 The! 7}c\De Havilland f1..... 3/9 60/— 40 0 
93} |Consols 4% aft. Fe - 6 83 i | 88) 9317 319 5/) 3 / 35/9 7 cl 12 cFord Motor Ba racine 61/- 62/- 415 3 
843 |Conv. 34% aft. Apri ‘1100 | 100% |118 6/310 7 61/- 47/14 6.4) 9 biHawker Siddeley fi.. 13 91/3 |5 9 7 
1 994 |Conv. 34% 1969 Pe RARE 7% | 674 12 11/314 10/} 62 ‘3 25 ¢| 25 cLeyland Motors eee f 441/315 7 
Treas. 24% aft. April °75.|  67§ | 316 10f) 97/- | 80/6 | | poe £1..+...| 72/6 | 19/43 
Tak [reas 367 ant As eee Bae} eels can | 3 3e 80/3 | 6/-) 10H Sstendev ane 5/-...| 6/6 | 66 19 4 7 
i | 924 [Treas. 34% °77-80....... of 964 | 2 25/315 31] 6/93] 6/53 Suops & STORES 3 |o5/3°14 9 1 
924 |Treas, 34% ‘79-81 a0 see's 87§ | 874 | 262 1/311111 22/9 10 a} 12%d\Boots Pure Drug 5/-. .| 25/ 37/6 |6 6 Sw 
83 |Redemption 3% ee ial a Oe 319 8f] 26/-3 32 15 }) if Ge Cents 10). +=.) 31/6 6/- 13 9 1 
84 |War Lie ptt/® tt Dec 82 61; | Tt |2 O11) oar Us a 53 3745] 15 alGt. ee a 102, 104/- | 4 6 6 
{ ) ‘ Co sols ¥ OQteseseceececs | | 3 6 | y L ns )* nts -_ S 
| est lpr mee % 68-13... of a ies eis 12 43)104/9 aol aan 8 tie: @ pen. “A” 5/-| 94/~ ee cnt 
1} | 87% |Br. Elec. 545 14 we. lt fa 3 8 .2 oie: Woolworth 5/-.......| 79/9 | 787 
1051 5% |Br. Elec. 44% °74-79..... 12 2 6} / | TL. 4 
105) os Br. Elec. 34°, 16-79. 26. oot r sat 12 3 4/313 41 8H 5a Te eRe emia A ao un os : % 8 
834, |Br. Trans. 337 ware <oese ot | 92% }2 3 o- : - + cae 334 4a 12 shat Roa 00 4... rive hits 4210 
5 _ . 7 “EDs sees ' | | | Ss eg, eeeeeees i 
= My a. vrene 4% °72.77.-°"" 102 # 374 : : 1/311 8ihissy 3/44 era te Trini fe Fihcks 5/-..| 24/~ ie 3 4 as 
8} | 844 Br. Gas 3% °90-95....7.! Six | 99% }11911| 312 1195/3 | 17/6 Ultramar 10/-'.......| 28/9 | 31/ 
96} |Br. Gas 34% "69-71... fr | 103 |2 0 2/316 6¢ 32/14 | 25/3 |... Sewets elias: Lees 
1073 993 iBr. Gas 4% 69-72 # ee eee 102 tt | 16 2}a unard £1 erste eee } 3T/ 33/6 7 3 3 
] | let _vields are) 44/— | 36/7} 12 c\Furness Withy £1....| 33/- 615 1 
" latest date. (§) Net yields are 38/74 | 30/3 12}¢ & O. Def. {1......| 15/- | 16/6 
Co earliest date. (f) po oo & fe * Ex dividend. t+ Assumed 86/6 oa (py los . dior Mail {1.......] a7 26/3" | 712 6 
calculated after allowing for tax at 9s. Od. ’ 35/3 | 26/ CELLANEOUS 
verage life years approximately, . .| 89 80/- 476 
i [ view, |8- |s10 | 56 16" Bowater Paper Lies.) 59/44 | S/- 15 6 8 
| : P 0 >, | Vie ‘ aes 44/- i os ee 36/- J 
1onz | Prices, 1954 | TRUSTEE rn ees 19, May 19, oo, 33/103) 4a 6 bBrit. Za fo 39/6 | 40/- 1513 7 
Prices, 1953 [tan JtoMay19 STOCKS AND | May 12,May 954 / > | ito 4% talBrit. Amer. Tob. 10, $45 (6 5 8 
Jan ttoMay BONDS} 1954 | 1954; 1 43/3 | 36/3 ite bCanadian Pacific $25.| Hy 38/3 |} 411 6 
“Ale Low | High | Low FOREIGN | , cS a 4 A 35 ¢ 5 alDecca veher gai a 23/6* 5 6 5 
e ad == = |& S. a, Dunlop Rubber 10/- . / 1 a 
ree % "65-69....| 934 | 934 | 3 16 a) 24/9 18/5 ite s blimp. Chemical £1....| 60/3* oe : a ll 
sia | coe |Sth | Set Came tte SERS] SH aot | $28 Sil SYAOH Sse] Sie 2 Mien Nickel mpy...'| $1iy | $165 | 8 1k *B 
1 od IN. Zealand 4% °76-78.| 101° | 7110) cone | $2-60c|$2-35clInter. Nicke fl.....| 88/9 | 58/9 1418 4n 
98 8%, 102} 984 iN. Zealand 4% 1920 “164 | 29 317 $754 $63} Thal 9 bi\London Brick f1..... 58/ j f 414 1 
73 66¢ | 778] 71 [L.C.c. 3%, ee 7 13 7 2Hegg | 514 ia) T Lyle {1...... 67/6 | 68/- 
i | sor | ont| ge MWe. B'S%, "34/9003 824 | sop | Sa4 3) 68/9 | 606 | Tho) theftate doneenterce ri] SVS | 88, 43 4 
oy | aot | aoe 1014 Aone. Mart Boj, "60-89] 103 oom 1 ee ae an pu 24a} 15° d{Turner & Newall £1..| 83/-, oe & 
1044 | 101 104 & jAgric. } oe” 3 ia ee 6 ms Inilever £1... cs cece iM “O# | 
| 49) 958 | 712 |German Bree snes 1284 | 126 46 16/9 | 51/6 a a nie United Molasses 10/-..| 36/- | 34/9" | $s & 
1 | 65 142 102 |German os +. teens 151 ‘| 150 sl 38/3 | 32/3 124 Tea & RuBeer 31/6* |11 10 10 
139; | 119 | 1593 | 1395 Japan 5 fo, 190 7. 1930] 1774 | 1774 Nil ¢ 10¢ Cons. Tea & Lands £1 34/6 2/- 110 0 8 
176 | 136 | 186} | 168} (Japan 54% Conv. 34/103) 28/- 35 ¢ 10 cLondon Asiatic Rbr. 2/- 2/4 45/- 1817 9 
ges 2/3 Ay 5 15 biUnited Sua Betong 41) 45/74 
ae Price, | Paice | Yield, 49/3 31/99 a ee 64 6% 1415 1 
Pr ‘ind Betie | ompmary GP seen) as 20 a} 40 dj|Anglo-Amer. 10/- .... (3 89/7- {11 4 9 
an.1to May19 bas! ORDINAR May 12, May 19, 54 6% | 58 Beers 5/- Bearer. .| 83/ / 
eae a) Oia STOCKS idee | 164 | 1864 | | SA | SR | 20g 90 "PPree State’ Geduld 6): s0/7t | sont 3 
His ow | Ore ea — == “y)£ s. d. 01 /104} 56/6 “Bic 10 c|Randfontein {1...... "eal 5/104*116 6 10 
x | % % | Banks & DiscouNT | 45/6 | 45/- |4 811m| 763 _ 22 c 24 cLondon Tin 4/-...... 24 21 ho 8 2 
46/3 | 4973 1a 9 d!Barclays £1... 000, 62/- |63- |4 811 G/Tk | 4/108 175 bj 50 ajRhokana f1......... 
6 58/9 6a 8 b|Lloyds A” £5, £1 pd.) 11 /- 17/6 4 2 7 16 * Ex dividend. 
81/6 | 74/9 | Bal  & biMidiand £1, fully pe,| 76761776147 9 
0). | 2/Tk} 84al_— 8YBIN. Prov. "BR g5,¢ Mere |aelaa s York Closing Prices 
9 19/6 9 a} <9 b\Westminster £4, £1 ne /~ |102/- | 418 6 New a ; ” Ppa: M 
102 92/- 7a} 17}d) Alexanders &2, £1 pd.. 48/- | 49/- |3 I 30 ~ ote eee | May | May Mey 19 
eS | 40/103) 6 el § BINat. Disc: * BY £1... 49/6 |4 010 | May | May ' 19 12 |_19 
51/6 | 44/6 5 @ 5 bUnion Disc. I...... 39/6 | 38/6 | 4 3 1 12 _|_19 —s+-3 $ . 
4] 37/6 4a 4 bBarc.(D.C. &O.) A fl 43/- 43/- |610 3 Cowes a | 35 [Inter. Paper..| 71 | 693 
45/74 | 4073 7 7 bChart. Bk. of India f / & Ohio.| 21 | 21% |Am. Smelting. a 35} fNat. Distill...| 18 | 18 
INSURANCE 12 | 123 | 214 7 [Balt. P: | 23§ | 24¢ [Am. Viscose . . 9§ | 18} Bears Roebuck! 648 | 65 
l 9} 50 a 85 biLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd. 214 2048.| 5 4 10 [Can. os .. | 214 | 22° (Cel. of Amer sof 0} BRON evidence 49 | 48% 
a), | 208 | 20tal 40¢b\Peari £1, fully pd..... 40 | 40 | 5 1 0 JN.Y. | “ewe E> 16} [Chrysler ..... 61 {114% Red. Oli of N J.| 884 | 88% 
41} 3548 | 105tc}1123+c\Prudential “A fl... Pennsyl. : st 168) 1684 (Gen. Elec 1165 | 688 1U.S. Steel. 47 | 48 
| BREWERIES, Etc. 29/44 |129/4§ | 6 6 10 [Amer. = Rade 124 | 12% {Gen. Motor 714 | 6l Vestinghouse . aot 68% 
31/3 126/- | 10% 33 b\Bass f1...... seeees of 129/ 20/9 | 4 6 Q [Stand. Gas... 6 | 5§*Goodyear . ‘od 413 fWoolworth . .. 42% 
21/3! lian] 45 | _Tha\Distillers Mriveissdis 20/6 32% !510 9 eee 36% | 37} . Nickel .| 40 i 
33/6 | 317 7 al 11 BiGuinness 10/-........ Rt 80/7} | 5 4 2d|W. Union Tel, § Ex dividend.| : To esotlaes 
82/4 | 60/- 8 a 1530|Whitbread 2 oe a sia | Whole year’s dividend. (d) Yield yea ly basis 16%. 
Sed : ! Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. “on 29-27%. (i) 12% Si (n) Yield basis 14%. 
j tee of tax. Yield caiulated on gross basis. as 50% tax free from capital an (m) Yield basis 10%. Sees eemiees to tax, from capital profits. 
date. (f) Flat yield. (h) Also 4% tax free hemes d. (k) Yield basis 7%. (i) To la (t) In addition 23%, n 
te Bane aig om pana mca nr 


0) 
Vier basis 10%, 





(v) Yield basis 74%. 


w) Yield basis 20%. 


: . — : 
a Yield bee 13 ise gross. (sz) Yield basis 114%. 
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| The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appes: 4. 

| . aes pes Ma 8th Western Europe : 
Prices and Wages............... y 

| &, t a t 1s t 1CcSs Production and Consumption May 15th _ Production and Trade...... May %th 
NEANDOWIET, 0.6:.205ccncksadcaereces . This week British a coum May 15th 

External Trade........ pha sew May ist Western 

i Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Supply This week 
Industrial Profits............... April 24th United States ........ stavsocscs May Ist 

World Trade...... eitienaaael April 24th 

















| Jan, Feb. | Mar. April 
j i | a 
TOTAL MANPOWER (') | | 
Worki lation : 
Felal 1 oto e ns e 000s | 23,228 | 23,294 | 23,373 | 23,312 | 23,295 | 25,353 | 23,496 | 25,465 | 23,441 
Bet 5 i las ahbke vaca se chsbatns canal * 15,791 | 15,864 | 15,883 | 15,887 | 15,869 | 15,887 | 15,947 | 15,932 | 15,910 
Woltatll sc. cis tron, (sak eau ce > 7,431 ie 7,430 * 7,490 | 7,425 | 7,426} 7,466] 7,549| 7,533 | 7/531 
Armed POUOR. vos cvicssccnsdinganaesve tenduabnde » 827 | 873 871 866 847 844 846 
i 
Civil loyment : i 
Te be pct (cee se ctess oekaki ebeaenesaes kee fc 22,214 22,119 | 22,238 | 22,051 | 22,068 | 22,154 | 22,288 | 22,275 | 22,283 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing............+> is 1,139 | ‘o ae noe — ae ~- a rae 
Mining and RUPINE o <5 cincei dea wackesbaods a 856 | j 70 
Building aa contearibas a Ka ikke owe oe we ath i 1,449; 1,435 1,437 1,404 1,417 1,427 1,395 1,396 1,411 
Distributive trades ooo 5 ik oc sob d5 4 a eck keane ui 2,600 | 2,616 2,664 2,639 2,637 2,653 2,687 2,679 2,676 
Public sdmninistratotis soos iiss ccs vcatses sues a 1,350; 1,336 1,320 1,324 1,325 1,324 1,312 1,312 1,312 
Manufacturing industries.........0.ceceneecees ¥ 8,736 | 8,626 8,746 8,711 8,704 8,735 8,955 8,959 8,954 
CHANGES IN ES PLOYMENT" | 
Increase or decrease since June, 1950 : 
Employees in engineering(*) ............sse0e ~ * + 103 | + 212 | + 213] + 222; + 215] + 218] + 309} + 313 
a » consumer goods industries(*) .... = + 74 | — 126,/;—- 8}]-— 55|;— 52|;— 21+ 6}; + 56 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : 
"A Guratione-O0G0) 6565 ops icceas ys ov cbavees : 252-9 | 414-2 342-0} 428-8 397-0 | 375-8] 372-8 | 387-3 | 342-8 316°6 
Se ig? SOR ah eas 8s oe oWK  weae - 161-5 | 227-8 218-2 272-6 251-1 239-4 244-9 261-7 224:1 9033 
° 6 AMEE S Cink icthwaaceceKdeeeet ae 91-4 186-4 | 125-8 | 156°2; 145-9) 136-4] 127-9; 125-6; 118-7 1133 
| j 
Temporary or under 2 weeks—men........... “ 7. os =e 7s = per = = | e 2 er 
os - ca —women ........ “i a : ; ‘ ¢ ‘ . : 9 ot 
Ovet:§ seccbinmetlitg cos cok kip acdcvaocasn cave Pe 73-2| 85-9} 96-7] 116-5] 114-1] 111-5] 96-7} 103-9| 106-9 101-0 
oy Wee ge cee att eae o bo ag 27-9 | 50-2} 46-3] 59-4] 59-0] 55-8] 47-9) 48-2) 49-4. 475 
By industry (*): i 
"Textil oe ped iced es Sin bd cata a 0 ad ba | Yo 0-8 | 8-6 1-4 2-2 1-8 1-5 1-0 1-0 1-0 0-9 
Clete cca ewaght s iate acca) wine : 7; 29) 13) 14) Bel aap pr} pel 13s, 1 
eUNie ccc cea ee ip oes ns cn chaieetee + 0-5) 0-7 0-8 1-2 1-6 0-9 0-7 0-7 0-6 06 
: nenretine: Ole. oc kc 6 os 2 Sas Ka Ra ee i 1-0 1-4 1-4 1-7 1-6 1-5 I-35 1-4 1-4 1:5 
ComhGMO os ciknbisuis¥sssasvosésneseieel . 0-2} 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-3 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
Distribotivs. tendee oo i os voc c kc csp eaeeeaaes ° 1-1 1-5 1-5 1-9 1-8 1-6 1-6 1-7 1-6 14 
By regions (*): ; : 
Coen eee. . c. cwue ah Ss ok bs o cca x 1-2 | 2-0 1-6 2-1 1-9 1-8 1-8 1:8 1-6 1:5 
London and South Eastern ............cccees ” 0-9 | . 2 2s 1-5 3 co .. +3 : 2 ; 
BastiGth osc sé ivcdek oo ckkksde ie has oe ss 0-9 . . 1-9 -6 ey : . "6 
Southern 2.55: s1s50isusssuudinsccc aioe ted i 11| 1-4 1-4 1-8 1-6 1-4 1-5 1-8 4; 23 
South . Wesheem.a 665 ps ks kvwe bee beens ~ 1-2 | 1-5 1-6 2-0 1-9 1-8 1-9 2-0 1-9 16 
Midland 2. hs 555 diss bc aan tober eet ees 0-4} 0-9 1-1 1-3 1-6 1:3 0-8 0-8 0-7; Of 
North Midland.......... Bui cibwes bude Sees “ 0-5! 1:0 0-7 0-8 0-7 0-7 0-7 09} 0-7 es 
Fast and West Ridings..........:sc.sseecee. 3 0-9| 1-9 1-2 1:5 1-3 1-3 1-3 ae ie 
orth Teste 3 . . > ‘ « « é ‘ 
Northerrsesiiisssiscivesewmen| 9 f 83) me] get $8) Sebo RRE See ge) 27) 
Walla: bck sscssidiskasas, Ghee pe 27|. 29) $01 37] Set Ser Sea) sa] 2:8 as 
Southend <1 < ins30%5odees44a Seueaki ek aes ‘ $5): 331 S3 3-7 3-4 53) 34) 35) 33) 3 
VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 
changes : i 
FORR 6. cs vnc dn ck chi peeeeekes Ckedwaneeetuss 000s 313 230 263 279 261 258 288 
Mae anak ok) Sion Rhea wtwensaesied +: ‘ 208/ 131 144, 151] 140} 136} = 154 
Womell ..o6iciicecks Wis obo 8o we oy nena eas - 105 99 119 128 121 122 154 
DISPUTES (* 
Worlars coveted Se paeeed Shag deibe enews nes hes . 32 KS) 28 17 47 3% 41 | 
orking days t 
Petsh eos iro oisaceees cseave Saves ees SF 141| 149 249 741 198| 129) 170) 
Miring and, quarrying ....0...-.ceseceeeseess we 29 55 36 34 39 42 89 | 
Engineering, etc......... wan eeebeenvesscesece = 43 66 203 | . 32 14 14 22 | 
Other industries and services. ...............5 > 69 28 10 8 15 73 59 | 
(*) Annual are for June of each year. *) Engineering, shipbuilding and electrical goods, vehicles, metal precision instruments and 
jewellery.  (*) Textiles, leather goods, mpeg tied drink and tobacco, manietactares of wood and cork, paper a9 ting. —_—(*)- Number register 
as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. (°) United Kingdom. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES () (1948 = 100) 

























































j aoe. Pea ore sid 
ween sees ie eee 31 26 44 | 6 63 | 0:4 | 
5 43 2 | 36 55 52 | 21 
.ocbavkeaeeaee 253 114 | 143 63 | 5 | | | 
we mt | G8) 8] wl wl 8 ee Be US 
| ei 0 | 2 6 | 134 152 139 | 107 
vember «..seeeeees 239 106 131 154] 159] 190 129 96 134 152 139 109 
ber. ssw tees 239 106 131 155 | 159 | 190 128 97 134 152 138 ill 
Lary eccnvepabeesh 244 106 133 154 | 59 | : 
See mo} 18) HR] Bt) B] BL) | yl 
bebe euees 241 ‘hs 133 65}. . 192 | 154 | 138 
badd ; ss BT a a MS ne eR atk aah 
as ; COST OF LIVING \) (1948 = 100) 
j Po rat hs = i = 
ef tenawaees | 31 | 27 60 | 6 | 64] 0-4 | | 29 
sR eee de | 211 106 123 145 | 110 | 146 | 119 114 130 133 | 129 | 103 
«ace eas 210 106 | 123 144 | 108 | 160 | 126 117 128 136 | 130 | 113 
vember sehen’ | 211 | 107 ne 141 | 107 172 | 126 117 128 137 | 130 114 
ember. :.isscstans os a 142} 107 1781 117 128 137| 130 | 115 
Uary i outs chases 212 107 123 143 | 107 7 a) | 
sary soctenen | ome} wt) ms] ous) at) am) tom] aa) | a] 
larch .. ss0teseun kee « 211 107 tent 144 108 nee 4A eee ese ee ewe 
IMPORT PRICES ©) (1948 = 100) 
. Ree isco] 27 | 40 | 7 | ets 39 2 | 24 32 45 | 21 
vance eae le 250 116 | 131 | 182 | 121 pa 129 | 109 | 131 132 152 | 91 
100 dah som eeubae 269 109 118 | 164 106 eee 124 102 | 116 125 | 140 | 89 
; October se sesceeeeges 280 107) f 101 a 124 97 116 122 | 89 
: November ....csesees 276 | 107+ 116 161 4 102 ie 127 97 113 120 | 136 80 
eceMDEL. .secececece 280 | 105 |} | 102 “8 125 99 109 130 | 84 
} i | 
ty kb eeesants 274 | ek oe 101 he a Ss 108 121 | 
ate vib dwadeteed BS] ee op a BOS an bes ‘a se 123 | 
EXPORT PRICES ™ (1948 = 100) 
Re SLs ne EU AGRE Pee Oe Be Ber ge | 
Lo. s00beteeelna phitinet 25 | 40 6 | 51 os | 37 2 25 | 32 42 | 24 
«a gba ena 263 120 | 114 158 | 131 wait 126 107 117 | 137 153 | 122 
is paies eee’ 239 | 101 | 109 148 | 123 a 123 107 104 | 120 | 135 | 110 
tober hoo ee 245 | 100 |) f 119 ai 135 106 99 | 116 | 106 
ember ...sceesees 243 | 96} 109 143 |< 9121 ae 131 104 97 | 116 134 115 
ember 239 | 96 | \{ 122 sek 120 108 98 120 | ‘ie 
j | } 
| NUATY’. «ach capwadee 233 92 is si 120 iss 4 ss 98 | wes aa oe 
) Tuas Ji < peceweee 224 ii i, a 121 ss e a ist et 3s | 
: 
CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION © 
er ; | 000 mn. | 000 mn.| mn. | 000 mn. ‘000 mn. | ’000 mn. mn. 000 mn. mn. mn. mo, | mn. 
| “nd of period | schillings| francs kroner francs | D. marks |drachmas | £ | lire guilders | kroner kronor { {£T. 
——-----—— ope 2 eee cena —————— IN ee > econ " aes re nd os 
} me )=Os«1938 ... Ze | 23:6 425 112 ss 2S 18-2 19 1,048 455 1,040 213 
} ie C952... arene 8-79} 102-1 1,879 2,124| 10-22 2,476 69-9 1,343 3,171 | 2,787 4,620 1,280 
} MM 183... eee 10:25 105-9 2,032 | 2,310} 11-98 3,209 14-3 1,422 3,394 2,998 4,890 | 1,460 
) j 
) November sssscsece ; 9-62| 103-9] 1,852] 2,222] 41-13] 3173] 72-7] 1290] 3291) 2835) 4,590 | 1,486 
: Decemberss say anand 10-25| 105-9} 2,032; 2,310) 11-98) 3,209 74-3] 1,422] 3,394 2,998) 4,890) 4,46 
lary os tagecedeaue 10-03 | 104-6 1,914 2,290} 11-67 3,316 71-5 1,353 3,315 | 2,847 4,680 | 1,460 
ary ee eee ig ae 2°050 a 11-87 3,176 70-7 a «eee SAR 4,670 1,493 
1. cone egaeeee if SS See Ese isis sie ds 71-4 a weer foe fw 1,458 
a ene oes ake ee | eB Seer ws 2p 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS “) (mn. us dottars) 
+ e's « kaeeeenemn ; 736 | 16-7 2,791 bes 26-8 59 201 1,003 | 128-3 512 34 
00 on mceihy eee ia OT7.| 1421 988 1,165 9-9 219 918 929| 148-3 379 191 
+o escapee may a | 166-8 956} 1,984 10-5 234 952| 1,161 212 
November 2% is ties se O77 168-1 941 1,862 10-5 235 939 1,154 215 
December. ......050. ‘ tid 090 | 166-8 956 1,984 10-5 234 952 1,161 212 
4, January o's ig mee ca 10-6 218 
February 3.5 42; .egued 10-6 212 
March...) Song ve 10-6 se 


; 
Sweden Turkey 















(') Relates only to prices ini capital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. Cost of living in Paris based on 1949~ 100, and in Western Germany 
ot) July-December, 1948 ~ 100. Tia) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value in at they are 
fluenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. Index numbers for Germany based on 1950. (*) Notes only for France and 
(*) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period : figures for Greece are gold reserves only. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended May 15th, there was 
an “‘above-line” surplus (after allowing for 
Sinking Funds) of {£893,000 compared with 
a surplus of £45,703,000 in the previous week 
and a deficit of 418,293,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of last year, bringing the cumulative 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


At the Treasury bill tender following 
the reduction in Bank rate on Friday of 
last week the average rate of discount fell 
by 6s. od. to £1 14s. 1.75d. per cent per 
annum, its lowest level since early March, 
1952. The market increased its bid from 
£99 9s. 9d. to £99 11s. §d., involving a 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 











Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation...... | 1523-6 


1,612-9 | 1609-5 
leficit to 414,22 (£26,223,000 in 1953-54). ; ae ; Notes in banking dept.... 26°8 12-5 
one ae agate soli aaitan aka oo reduction in its rate of discount by 11/32 Govt, debt and securities® | 1,546-8 | 1621-8 | 1624 
Net expe » e1OW- “] avs a seid 3 * ’ 
eet ae ee ? 2 per cent. As the total offer was up by Other securitiés........+. 0-7 0-7 0-7 
{7,822,000, raising the total cumulative ~ oaks nea li Gold coin and bullion.... 2-9 2-9 2-9 
£" ss (79, 213.000 in 1953-54 £20 million to £260 million and applica- | | 
deficit to £42,136,000 (£72,215,000 in 1953-94). tions fell by £15 million to £391.7 million, | Deneate ne: 
the market’s allotment rose from 42 to §0 | Public accounts........ és 1-3} 19:9) 194 
yes | - ro + Treasury special account. . 45-7 4-6 46 
April 1, | April 1, Week| Week | Per cent. At yesterday’s tender the offer Bankers....... sesecsesce | 273-31 270-6 | 267-6 
| Esti- | 1953'| 1954 | to | to was again increased, to £270 million. Others ......... sean Be 70-2 70-7 | 68-6 
000 | mate, to to May | May : Tee 484% Saicenede vena 400-4 365-8 360 
| 1954-55 | May 16,|May 15,] 16, | 15, In Lombard Street the basic pattern of | cootities’ : 
1953'| 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | mioney rates remained stable after the Government ........+.. «| S51] 346-2 | 338-8 
sonpsaenseneeatitieduhceipiainllnccaiiiadaiimaaia adjustments made on Thursday week. The Ree er eee ee | 0 
Ord. Revenue | | banks’ buying rates for July and August POM sss bbeececads aaks 389-6 | 368-6 | 359-7 
Income Tax....... 1800,000] 157,445| 131,241] 17,562) 14,128 Treasury bills after the Treasury bill | "king department reserve. 28:7 1-1) 185 
Cearhee vac suecaus 132,000] 13,400} 13,400] 1,700) 1,700 - ; ‘ 
Death Duties BEES 164.375 96 100 21,100 3,600) 3300; tender were generally 1 21/32 per cent. |“ Proportion” ............. ‘T ‘41 | 5-0 
Stamos... 650.0 55,000} 7,300; 7,800] 800) 1,000); Credi as i i i 
Profits Tax & EPT. 172,000] 22,400} 15,500% 3,900: 2,500 | Credit was in fairly short supply during * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital 14,553.00 
Excess Profits Levy, 60.000] 4300/ 7.1001 400: 1000| the week covered by the Bank return. On CB state osc £015,100, capital {14,553,000. 
x Fronts Lev} ’ , , } + : Fiduciary issue increased from £1,575 million to £1,625 millioa 
Special Contribu- | Thursday and Friday of last week the | on March 17, 1954 : 
tion and other } 1,000 170 200] ... | 100} na Z ’ 
Inland Revenue. . | authorities made small purchases of bills, 
} | 


i 







231,115) 196,341] 27,962 23,72 





directly and through the banks, but on 


| TREASURY BILLS 









Total Inland Rev. .!2384,375 8) : " 
eg ee) Op | «6 Wednesday no such relief was given and 
Customs....eseee. 1062,500] 136,066) 140,473} 21,934 20,783; g number of houses we é 
Excin® s<c0sses .«| 719,000] 108,135! 105,570] 15,220) 27,120 | ; h : re forced to seek Amount ({£ million) Average | Allotted 
noe sce ndserenia | 7-day loans at the Bank at 3 per cent. Date of Rate at 
Total Customs and i Tender | of | Max. 
Excise ......+.+..+'1781,500] 244,201) 246,043] 37,154! 47,903 | In the gold market the — of eee | Allotment | Rate 


6,524 7,168 376 322 | 
3,100 3,200] 2,700; 3,200 
1,000 1,250 nth 


Motor Duties .....; 77,000 
PO (Net Receipt) 


Broadcast Licences 









21,000 








continued to hover round 249s. though on 
Wednesday the price at the fixing dropped 
to 248s. ro$d. Business was slightly more 
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Ss. 

























i 
i 
Sundry Loans..... 24.000} 1,942) 1,948] 1830 ... - , me 
Miscellaneous ..... 0 12,282| 22,195] 274! 4,462} active than in the preceding two weeks. | 
ioneersdel onctiettik Laie cen Rae | The Bank return shows a reflux of notes | pa, 41 400 | 8 
Tetal...... ve eeees 4532,875) 500,165 478,145) 70,296 79,615 of {3.1 million. For the fourth successive ae : 
| | week there was a fall in bankers’ deposits 
Ord. Expenditure | | ae li ingi +83 53 
Debt Interest 3 .-| 570,000] 97,125! 95,707] 19,729 18,432 | re SS bringing them to | Mar ‘3 2-61 45 
Payments to N. Lre- | ° > 6 
land Exchequer..} 51,000} 4,408) 5,137]... a2 3.62 22 
Other Cons. Fund..}| 10,000 662 | 440 WOE nage 4 , 
Supply Services .. .|3855,399} 420,71 | 388,064) 68,200. 60,050 | LONDON MONEY RATES 42 4-01 | 88 
|———————$—____j_ - | 42 4-05 59 
Weill, . fccecteceet 486,399) 522,966 489,346 | 88,024 78,481 | wank rate (from o% Stones antes 0% . 41 1-41 . 
Sinking Funds ....| 36,0001 3,422! 3,025] _565|_240| 54%, 13/5/54) 3 Bank bills: 60days = 1 - Ot od ant 0 3 38h 
— mR Deposit rates (inax) Smonths 1 , irr . ae 
“ Above-line” Surplus or sal + SU Gd Sar ang 5b 1 pence : May 7| 240-0 40 10-84 42 
Deficit rapt ee ees sseess 18,293 893 | Discount houses .. 1 .. 14! 260-0 | 34 175 | 50 
Below-line " Net Expendi noel moon | MOMey—Day-to-day 14-1} | Fine trade bills: 
CUTS weecece secnvesence 15,085 7,822 | Short period 1}-1} 3n j 
| ee mais 6 Are 1onths 24-3 * On May 14th tenders for 91 day bills at /99 lls. 5d 
—~ | ~— | Treas. bills 2months 1% ——" 24-34 | secured about 50 per cent of the sum applied ior; higher 
Total Surplus or Deficit..... 33,378) 8,715 | 3months 14 months 3-4 | tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 
| a maximum amount of £270 million. 
Net Receipts from : | | 
Tax Reserve Certificates. i 26,724 | 31,733 1,631 1,370 re 
Savings Certificates .....,. 9,600 1,900 100 600 
Defence Bonds ........+- —11,505'— 5,743|—1604,- 481 
nce Bon | LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
Official 
Rates Market Rates : Spot 
FLOATING DEBT May 19 May 13 | Mayl¢ | May 15 | May 17 | May 18 May 19 
(£ million) - 
United States $...| 2-78-2-82 [2-814§-2-8118/2-81#8-2-819)| 2-812-2-82 | 2-81f-2-82 | 2-81%-2-82 1-3-8 
Treasury Bills | ys and Means Canadian $......) 0... “TT-2-T17 $8 2-T74-2-17§ | 2-T74-2-T7G | 2-72-17 [2-77 fe -2-T7 Hh 2 Te Pag 
oe ___ Advances Total | French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 | 9854-9864 9863-9869 | 9864-986} | 986-986} | 9852-986 or sl 
ts \Foating | Swiss Fe: :....... 12-15.f,-12- 33 fj12-23)-12- 233 12-238-12-237)12-238-12- 23% 12- 23g—12- 239) 12+ 235-12 233 12 oe 
- Public |Bankof| Debt | Belgian Fr. ...... 138: 95-141-05 [140 -65-140-75,140-65-140-75 140-60-140-70 140-60-140: 70 140-60-140-70 140" 9>- 
Tender Depts. |England | Dutch Gid. ...... 10-56-10-72 | 1C-64-10-64} 10-644-10-644 10-64}-10-644) 10-64-10-64; 10-64-10-64] 10-091") 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. «11-67 fy—11- 848] 11-75-11 -75$)11-75$-11-76 |11-75$-11-76 11-75§-11- 75g 11-75$-11-76 1) 79h 
| Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80:05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 79 +: 14:55} 
983 ie Stixgeatd 14-37§-14- 59% [14-569-14-57 14-574-14- 57) 14-57h-14- 572 14-569-14-57 | 14-56-14: 56} 14 “ 19-44} 
Mew 28. ka Danish Kr. ...... 19-19$-19-48} | 19-44-19-44; 19-44-19-44}, 19-44-19-444 19-44}-19-443) 19-44-19-44) 19°40 
5 ~ Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 | 20-01-20-014| 20-01-20-014, 20-01-20-01}, 20-01-20-014, 20-01-20-01}, 20 01-20 
1954 
Feb. 13..... | 3,040-0 4,609-5 
«20.2222 | 340-0 4565-4 | 1 sea Statens | ; One Month Forward at ee 
* 27... "050- 4649-6 utes Staten Gs ss scsi chev dba ¢. pm-par c. pm-par . pm~par . pm~par Cc. prop in Pe 
Gaede 85.4.5. 03. lacssihwvacues 4-4c dis | y-ge as | feeds | ‘Peed | fteds | + as 
Mar. S.sci% 3,060-0 4708 -@ {PRICE FE. og...) Sonne issenucd 1}-3}4 dis 1}-3} dis }-34 dis 1}-3} dis 1}-3} dis ik jc. pa 
oe dee 5,080-0 4727-4 Swiss Fr. . eas de tn be wae le chaee 1}-tc. pm 1}-4c. pm 1}-4c. pm 1)-4e. lic. pm | Rg Fe dis 
*, 20..0+. | 3200-0 EES9-% | OMAR BE oe iis snide ens snneya tw pm-y dis| 4 pm-% dis 4 =a a te pin—ty dis | %& pm-w dis MP te pm 
«a aheeens 4,4 4,819-4 _— oo Peto oy Cen ds setae lj-}c. pm | 1}-}c. pm 1j-tc. pm 1}-}c. pm 1}-}c. pm tt an pat 
; Ger. D-MK...... 60. esse ee eees: pf.pm—}pf.dis| lpf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-par | "9-16 pa 
April 10..... | 3,150-0 4,836-0 | Swedish Kr. .............ccseeees 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 2-16 pm | 36 dis 
a 17. 3 3,190-0 4881-9 | Danish BMS ns suv au denies tkaGRE 1-3 dis 1-36 dis 1-36 dis 1-36 dis 1-3 dis | Par-26 dis 
oo Bae aons | 3,210-0 4,.884-3 | Norwegian Kr.................4.. Par—26 dis Par-26 dis Par~26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis | ar 
May 1....+ | 3,230-0 4,867-4 
Bi saee | 3240-0 5134-2 Gold Price at Fixing : 
» US.ca2e | 3,260-0 5164-7 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.)..........) 249/21 248/12 “ 248/11 248/11 10h 
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KNOW MODERN CANADA 
through 


Canada’s Oldest Bank 


There are openings for British 
enterprise in Canada — but 
a knowledge of current 
trading conditions there is 
vital. This essential informa- 
tion can be obtained from the 
Bank of Montreal, which has 
been prominent in Canadian 
commercial life for over 130 
years. 






47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Head Office: MONTRBAL 


Assets Exceed $2,300,000,000. 600 Branches across Canada. 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability. 








The current rate“of interest on share 
accounts is 24°/, and on ordinary deposit 
accounts 2°, with income tax paid by 
the Society in each case, Sums up to a 
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Established in 1845. 
All classes of Insurance 
transacted including 
Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor, Marine and 
Aviation. Represented 
throughout the world. 


4 
ROYAL| 


INSURANCE 
CNA hg 


ibaa) 


Head Offices 





North John Se. 
LIVERPOOL 


Lombard Se. 
LONDON 
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SAFETY=-FIRST INVESTMENT 


10 
Income Tax paid y ky 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent. to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


oor by the Society 


annum 


total holding of £5,000 are accepted for 
investment in Abbey National. For 
further ‘particulars apply for a copy of 
the Society’s Investment Booklet, 


Total Assets £181,183,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.w.1 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


THE ECONOMIST, MAY 2), [954 


ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY 


MAIN PROGRAMME OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE SHOULD BE COMPLETED DURING 1.¢¢ 


FORMATION OF CONSORTIUM TO NEGOTIATE SETTLEMENT OF IRANIAN DISPUTE 


EXPLORATION ACTIVITIES FURTHER EXTENDED 


TOTAL SALES IN 1953 INCREASED BY 14% TO 37 MILLION TONS 


SIR WILLIAM FRASER’S STATEMENT 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Limited, 
will be held on June 10th at Britannic House, 
Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Sir William Fraser, CBE, LLD, 
which has been circulated to stockholders 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1953: 


Since the last annual general meeting 
Field-Marshal Viscount Alanbrooke, who has 
been an ex-officio director since 1946, has 
retired from the board ; we shall much miss 
the wise counsel and wide experience of so 
valued and distinguished a colleague. Her 
Majesty’s Treasury has appointed to succeed 
him Sir Gordon Munro, whom we welcome 
to the board. 


In January last we sent to all stockholders 
a booklet of about a hundred photographs 
illustrating the wide range of the company’s 
activities during 1953. This booklet, which 
was also distributed to the company’s staff 
and business associates, was so well received 
that we propose to issue it annually in future 
at each year end, and consequently fewer 
photographs than usual are included in this 
statement. As with the showings of the 
company’s films arranged in 1952, we feel 
stockholders will appreciate this further 
source of information about the company’s 
operations. 


BALANCE SHEET AND PROFIT AND 
LOSS ACCOUNT 


The accounts for 1953 have been prepared 
in the same form as those for the previous 
year. Assets and liabilities representing the 
company’s interests in Iran remain included 
in these accounts at substantially the same 
figure as for 195] and 1952. When a settle- 
ment regarding those interests is concluded 
with the Iranian Government, it is your 
Board’s intention to make all such adjust- 
ments as may be entailed thereby in the form 
and contents of these accounts. 


- Consolidated trading profit and other 
income for 1953 was £43,827,585 after pro- 
vision of £20,056,243 for depreciation on 
fixed assets, allied companies and other trade 
investments and oil exploration interests. The 
gross consolidated profit thus totalled 
£63,883,828, comparing with £61,260,584 for 
1952 when depreciation and other write-offs 
totalling £14,198,946 were provided. 


The increase in depreciation of £5,857,297 
is largely due to the reintroduction for taxa- 
tion purposes of initial allowances as from 
April, 1953. 

Income from subsidiary and allied com- 
panies is greatly increased this year, but last 
year’s figures were abnormally low. 


A new item appearing in the profit and 
loss. account is interest on the debenture stock 


issued in January, 1953. The discount on 
and expenses of this issue have been com- 
pletely written off. 


Our claim for relief from United Kingdom 
taxation in respect of Kuwait taxation has 
still not been agreed by the Inland Revenue 
authorities. In view of the uncertain posi- 
tion we have again provisionally treated 
Kuwait taxation as a charge against trading 
profits for all purposes. Kuwait tax for 1952 
amounted to £26,822,157, and for 1953 
£30,748,542. Should our claim ultimately 
be accepted the net increase in the group’s 
tax-paid profits to the end of 1953 could 
approximate £20 million. 


The item of cost of land, oil wells, pipe- 
lines, refineries, etc., in ‘the consolidated 
balance sheet ‘shows an _  imcrease of 
£57,867,311, almost entirely due to expendi- 
ture on our refineries in the United Kingdom, 
—_ and Western Australia, as itemised 

ow. 


In the Anglo-Iranian Oil. Compan 
Limited’s own balance sheet the item land, 
refinery, tank installation, etc., shows little 
change in the cost figure at £124,635,508, 
although the depreciation ffigure at 
£67,156,888 shows a reduction of £4,033,961. 
This is mainly because although expenditure 
on our Aden refinery has been added to’ the 
cost figure, our Kent refinery has been trans- 
ferred at written-down value to a subsidiary 
company, a transfer whose effects disappear 
on consolidation. Similarly the increase 
from £58,954,999 to £100,180,423 in 
advances to subsidiary companies is due 
chiefly to this. transfer of expenditure -on 
Kent refinery and to expenditure on our 
Western Australia refinery. In the consoli- 
dated balance sheet the whole of this refinery 
expenditure is included in the heading land, 
oil wells, pipe-lines, refineries, etc., and 
does not show as investment in subsidi 
companies. 


In the consolidated balance sheet, tankers 
and auxiliary vessels stand at the net figure 
of £11,295,910 compared with £12,056,676 
last year. Although capital expenditure on 
tankers during the year amounted to 
£8,529,522, this is more than offset by the 
depreciation of £8,524,382 provided and the 
book profit on the sale of certain vessels 
during the year. 


Shares in subsidiary companies show an 
increase of £5,105,763, chiefly due to the 
capitalisation of advances to certain of our 
marketing subsidiaries. It will be noted 
that in total our investment under the 
heading of subsidiary and allied com- 
Panies is practically unchanged from last 
year’s figure. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


_ Total capital expenditure during 1953 was 
just under £75 million, financed by the pro- 


ceeds of the debenture issue, retained profits 
and reduction of net current assets. This 
capital expenditure included the following 
main items: 


Aden Refinery ............... 26,500,000 
Kent Refinery ............... 14,600,000 
Kwinana (W. Australia) 

PR i 5. niciaseisicesse 10,700,000 
Other UK Refineries ...... 4.300.000 
TRE = pa viakasckiessckccieee 8,500,000 
Oil Exploration Interests .... 4,500,000 
Marketing Interests ......... 4,000,000 

£73,100,000 





Capital expenditure in 1954 continues to 
be heavy, being of the order of £60 million. 
As at present foreseen, our main programme 
of capital expenditure should be completed 
during 1955, making our requirements there- 
after considerably smaller than in the past 
few years. 


After providing £19,342,232 for taxation 
on profits, the amount available for reserves 
and dividends is £24,382,850 compared with 
£25,165,966 for 1952. Your directors are of 
the opinion that there is no need to increase 
the preference stock reserve which already 
stands at £10 million; they have placed 
£14 million to general reserve and have 
recommended a. final dividend on the 
ordinary stock of 25 per cent, ind in 
addition a cash bonus of 2s. 6d. per {1 
Stock unit, both less income tax. The 
total distribution for the year @pproxr 
mates 7 per cent on the ordinary stock plus 
general reserve. 


THE COMPANY’S INTERESTS IN !KAN 


A year ago in my statement to stock ‘iolders 
I summarised the course of events in 1992 
and early 1953 regarding the companys 
interests in Iran. At that time the [ramian 
Government had rejected the latest proposals 
for a settlement of the dispute whih had 
been submitted through the good offices 
of the United States Ambassacor 1 
Tehran. There then seemed no — 
diate prospect of reaching agreemen' W! 
the Iranian Government, either for «range 
ments to enable large scale activity z 
the industry to be resto or for : 
assessment and payment of compen:.1100 ' 
the company. 

As stockholders will be aware, there = 
change of government in Iran duriny »"5""" 
1953. It was thereafter.the aim of Her 
Majesty's Government to secure the resumP” 


ti ic relations, which the former 

Teanlan Government had’ severed = OF 

ber, 1952. 
With a. view to exploring on 4 tentative 
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.d hypothetical basis the problems involved 
and when Iranian oil should again flow 
to its traditional markets, I sent invitations 
rly in December, 1953, to the principals 
‘ seven other major oil companies to join 
th us in talks in London. These companies 
mprised five American companies, namely 
andard Oil (New Jersey), Socony-Vacuum 
Standard Oil of California, Gulf Oil and 
as, together with Royal Dutch-Shell and 
Compagnie Frangaise des Pétroles. Each 
npany is concerned with the production 
‘marketing of Middle East oil on a large 
» and can in consequence contribute con- 
tively to a solution of the Iranian 
lem as a whole and to the restoration of 
ian oil to the world markets, 
[he invitations were accepted, and prin- 
is of all seven companies assembled here 
talks during December. There was a 
eral desire that the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
npany should find itself able to resolve 
Iranian oil problem on its own, but all 
companies were prepared to join in 
ssions with a view to the pro- 
nal formation of a “consortium” of 
panies which would endeavour to con- 
an agreement with the Iranian 
rnment, if that should prove to be a 
icceptable alternative. 
1 the meantime, in a joint communiqué 
December 5, 1953, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
t and the Iranian Government had an- 
ced the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
; the communiqué went on to state that 
two Governments would proceed at the 
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earliest a agreed moment to negotiate 
a settlement of the oil dispute which had 
recently clouded relations between them. Mr 
D. Wright left London shortly afterwards to 
take up the appointment of Her Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires at Tehran, and there 
followed discussions on the oil problem 
between him and Iranian ministers. These 
discussions indicated that the best chance of 
reaching a solution lay in the formation of a 
Consortium of companies, and the Iranian 
Government itself expressed a wish to seek 
a solution on such a basis rather than through 
a single company. 


- The Iranian Government was therefore 
informed by Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires 
in January of this year that it had been 
decided that the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
would resume its talks with the same seven 
companies in order to see whether it was 
feasible to form a Consortium, in which the 
Anglo-Iranian Oi] Company would have an 
appropriate share. 


Accordingly, talks with representatives of 
the companies began on February 1, 1954, 
the principals of the companies participating 
at a later stage. There took place an ex- 
amination both of proposals to be submitted 
by the Consortium to the Iranian Govern- 
ment, and also of the arrangements which 
would apply between the companies compris- 
ing the Consortium. In the course of 
the discussions a technical mission repre- 
senting the companies visited South Iran at 


_the invitation of the Iranian Government. 


The companies thus had the benefit of up- 
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to-date technical reports on the condition of 
the plant and equipment at the oilfields and 
refinery. 


FORMATION OF CONSORTIUM 


On April 9th an understanding was reached 
between the companies with regard to a basis 
for the provisional formation of a Consortium, 
The composition of the Consortium would 
be as follows: Anglé®Iranian Oil Company, 
with a 40 per cent share; the five United 
States companies, Standard Oil (New Jersey), 
Socony-Vacuum Oil, Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia, Gulf Oil and-Texas, with an interest 
aggregating 40 per cent ; Royal Dutch-Shell 
with 14 per cent and the Compagnie 
Francaise ges Pétroles with 6 per cent. The 
Consortium would not be established until 
there is an agreement with the Iranian 
Government which is acceptable to all the 
companies participating. 


Throughout the period of these inter- 
company talks there had been close consulta- 
tion between the company and Her Majesty’s 
Government, and between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the United States Govern- 
ment. On the same day as the understanding 
between the companies was reached the two 
Governments instructed their Ambassadors 
in Tehran to inform the Iranian Government 
with regard to the provisional arrangements 
which had been made, and to state that 
representatives of the Consortium could 
leave for Tehran for negotiations as soon as 
the Iranian Government was ready to receive 
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them. The Iranian Government immediately 
issued an invitation and a delegation of three 
negotiators, consisting of Mr Orville Harden 
of Standard Oil (New Jersey), Mr J. H. 
i oudon of Royal Dutch-Shell, and Mr H. E. 
Snow of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 
left London on April 10th, Mr J. M. 
Pattinson and members of this and the other 
companies’ staffs. have accompanied the 
delegation to Tehran. 

Parallel with the nagotiations between the 
Consortium delegation and the Iranian 
Government, negotiations with regard to the 
compensation to be paid to the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company by the Iranian Government are 
being conducted by Her Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dor, who arrived at Tehran in March. It had 
been agreed that this question, with which 
the other members of the Consortium are 
not directly concerned, should be dealt with 
separately. 

The two sets of negotiations are now ‘n 
progress and I will not comment further at 
this stage. Any developments between now 
and the annual general meeting will be 
reported to you on that occasion. 


Pending a satisfactory conclusion to these 
negotiations, Her Majesty’s Government, on 
their own behalf and on that of the company, 
have of course reserved their full legal rights. 
The company has continued with all neces- 
sary legal action to protect its rights in oil 
cargoes derived from the area of the com- 
pany’s operations in Iran, and exported over- 
seas. The legal proceedings referred to in 
my statement of a year ago have undergone 
a number of adjournments. In Nairobi the 
appeal from the judgment of the Supreme 
Court at Aden has not yet been heard, 
and there have been no decisions as yet 
on the merits of the company’s suits 
before the courts in Italy and Japan over 
the ownership of the various cargoes which 
have been shipped from Iran to those 
countries. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPLORATION 


Crude oil production in Kuwait, Iraq, and 
Qatar was. again substantially increased dur- 
ing 1953, when our offtake from those sources 
totalled some 32,200,000 tons, compared with 
25,600,000 tons in 1952. 


Kuwait was again our major source of 
supply in 1953, our offtake being 23,316,000 
tons, compared with 19,820,000 tons in 1952. 
Production began in February, 1953, from 
the northerly extension of the Burgan field 
at Magwa, where there were 22 producing 
wells by the end of 1953, 13 wells having 
been completed during the year. Oil has 
also been proved and development drilling 
is proceeding at Ahmadi in a subsidiary 
structure east of the main Burgan field. 
Tanker loading facilities at Kuwait have been 
increased by the laying of submarine lines to 
three new buoy berths. 


Our offtake from the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany’s production was 6,780,000 tons, com- 
pared with 4,295,000 tons in 1952, the in- 
crease being due to the use throughout 1953 
of the new 30-inch pipeline to the Mediter- 


ranean from Kirkuk commissioned in April, 
1952. 


From the Mosul Petroleum Company’s Ain 
Zalah field we received 295,000 tons, com- 
pared with 38,000 tons in 1952. Exploration 
in this area has proved oil at Butmah, whose 
potentialities are now being assessed. 


Development of the Basrah Petroleum 
Company’s Zubair field continued and 
our offtake was 744,000 tons, compared 
with 547,000 tons in 1952, A new field 
discovered at Rumaila is being actively 
developed. 


Bgom Quatar we obtained 1,018,000 tons, 
gompared with 775,000 tons in 1952. 


The Khanagin Oil Company produced 


520,000 tons, which were sold to the Iraq 
Government in accordance with our agree- 
ment, from the Naft Khanch field in north- 
east Iraq. This compares with 492,000 tons 
in 1952. Wells are now being drilled at Chia 
Surkh and Naft Khanch to enable the deep 
oil prospects of these structures to be 
evaluated. 


In the United Kingdom our crude oil pro- 
duction was 54,600 tons compared with 
55,400 tons in 1952 ; a new small oilfield was 
discovered at Plungar in Leicestershire at the 
end of the year. We have agreed with the 
Gas Council to explore on their behalf for 
natural gas in the United Kingdom. This is 
to be a-large-scale exploration spread over 
a five-year period at an estimated cost of 
£1,000,000, the work to be carried out for 
the Gas Council by our subsidiary, the 
D’Arcy Exploration Company which, as well 
as wide experience in other parts of the world, 
has a unique knowledge of geological and 


drilling conditions in the United Kingdom. 


We are glad to be associated with the Gas 
Council in this search for natural gas sup- 
plies which, if successful, will be of consider- 
able importance to the national economy. 
Survey work commenced in November last, 
and drilling began at Cousland in Scotland 
early this year. 


In Scotland, production of shale-oil in 1953 
was 104,000 tons, 2,500 tons less than in 
1952. Costs of supplies, such as coal and 
pitwood, increased again during 1953 and 
prices obtained for products decreased. The 


shale industry thus continued to operate at a’ 


loss during 1953. In mid-October the excise 
duty on hydrocarbon oils produced from 
United Kingdom sources was reduced by 
6d. per gallon, making the excise duty ls. 3d. 
per gallon compared with the duty of 2s. 6d. 
per gallon on imported oils. This relieved the 
exceedingly difficult situation which the shale- 
oil industry was facing when I addressed you 
last year, and has enabled wages to be 
increased. 


Our range of exploration activities in other 
parts of the world has been further extended. 
In Papua, where our joint undertaking with 
Australian and American interests continues 
to progress, a test well at Omati has 
encountered an interesting show of high- 
pressure gas at 13,743 feet; this is believed 
to be the deepest so far drilled in the 
southern hemisphere. Another well is being 
drilled at Omati, and the northern delta 
area at ‘Kuru, one of the most promising 
locations indicated by geological and 
geophysical surveys, is to be test-drilled in 
the near future. 


In Australia, the Frome-Broken. Hill Com- 
pany, im which we are associated with 
Australian and American interests, has 
resumed its search for oil, 


In Canada, we have acquired an interest 
in the Triad Oil Company which has well 
spread holdings in the proved or potential 
oil-bearing areas of Western Canada. 


In Africa, extensive surveys and drilling 
have continued in Nigeria in partnership with 
the Royal Dutch-Shell Group. Oil of good 
quality was located and an intensified drilling 
programme is in hand to define the impor- 
tance of this discovery. In East Africa, we 
are also working in co-operation with the 
Royal Dutch-Shell Group, and surveys have 


been carried out on the mainland and in ~ 


Zanzibar Protectorate ; a suitable site for a 
first test well has been located on Mafia 
Island in Tanganyika and drilling will shortly 
begin. 

In Trinidad, where we hold a one-third 
interest in Trinidad Northern Areas 
Limited, a well drilled on the mainland w. 
unsuccessful. Test drilling. underwater in 
the Gulf of Paria is being undertaken this 


year. 
In Sicily, geological and geophysical sur- 
veys have been completed and a ‘test well 
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started at Vittoria in September has 1: \ched 
below 7,000 feet, with some indicativ,s of 
potential oil production. 

Exploration of the two marine areas of the 
Trucial Coast in the Persian Gulf wh ch | 
mentioned last year began in February, 1954 


REFINING 


Our total refinery throughput during 1953 
at 20 million tons, was 2 million tons greater 
than in 1952, With the new Aden refinery 
coming into commission this summer. and 
Kwinana refinery early next year, as well as 
expected increases in capacity of some of our 
existing refineries as mentioned below, our 
total refining capacity by the end of next 
year should be some 30 million tons, as 
anticipated in my statement to you last year. 
Parallel with this expansion in refining 
capacity, our refining operations and the 
quality of products are being continuously 
improved by the installation of new plant, 
some of which is described below, in a con- 
stant effort to achieve the most efficient and 
competitive production. 


: In Great Britain, our refinery throughput 
in 1953 was 9,327,000 tons against 6,788,000 
tons in 1952. 


This large increase was due to the coming 
into operation in February of the new Kent 
refinery, which processed 2,792,000 tons in 
1953. Installation of new plant at this re- 
finery proceeded satisfactorily, the catalytic 
cracking plant coming into service in Octo- 
ber and the kerosine plant in December last, 
while the lubricating oil plant comes into 
production this month. 


Llandarcy refined 3,883,000 tons against 
4,254,000 tons-in 1952, the decrease being 
due to reduction of the abnormal throughput 
at which this refinery had been working since 
our operations at Abadan ceased and pending 
the commissioning of Kent refinery. 
Throughput at Grangemouth was 2,493,000 
tons against 2,375,000 tons in 1952. Cata- 
lytic cracking plants were commissioned early 
in 1953 at Llandarcy and Grangemouth, and 
good progress is being made with the instal- 
lation of a platforming unit at Llandarcy 
and a catalytic polymerisation plant at 
Grangemouth. 


At Pumpherston refinery, which processes 
Scottish shale-oil and crude petroleum pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom, throughput 
was unchanged at 159,000 tons. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 


Good results have been obtained from the 
Grangemouth plant of British Petroleum 
Chemicals, Limited, now a major suppcr 
alcohols for industrial purposes. Production 
of ethyl alcohol, a vital raw material for the 
chemical industry, now represents a signifi- 
cant proportion of the total United Kingdom 
supply. The adjacent plant of Forth Chemi- 
cals, Limited, for the production of mono- 
meric styrene was brought into comnussion 
during the year and has operated most satis 
factorily. Forth Chemicals, Limited, has 
decided to double the capacity of this plant 
It is gratifying that our entry, with partners, 
into the field of synthetic petroleum base 
chemicals is proceeding so well. 


In Belgium, the refinery at Antwerp which 
we own jointly with the Petrofina Compan} 
processed 1,787,000 tons, against 1,718, 
tons in 1952. It is intended to increase 
capacity of this refinery to 2,700,000 tons 
during the next twelve months, and catalyuc 
cracking and polymerisation plants are being 
installed. 


the Lavera and 
Dane netics at Société Générale de 
Huiles de Pétrole BP totalled 3,927,000 tons, 
against 3,758,000 tons in 1952. 
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In Germany, our Hamburg refinery pro- 
cessed 705,000 tons, against 663,000 tons in 
1952. During 1954 this refinery’s capacity 
will increase to 1,250,000 tons on completion 
of the additional plant mentioned last year. 
At the Oelwerke Julius Schindler refinery 
throughput was 195,000 tons, against 177,000 

in 1952. 


In Italy, the Marghera (Venice) refinery 
f Industria Raffinazione Olii Minerali, which 
e own jointly with Azienda Generale 
ina Petroli, refined 1,381,000 tons of 
ude oil, against 1,170,000 tons in 1952. A 
talytic polymerisation unit and a_ lubri- 
ting oil plant were commissioned during 
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In Israel, the refinery at Haifa continued 
working at about one-quarter of its. capacity, 
the 1953 throughput being 860,000 tons for 
local consumption. 


The Kuwait refinery processed 1,427,000 
tons, an increase of 155,000 tons over 1952. 


In Australia, at Laverton (Melbourne) 


161,000 tons in 1952. At Kwinana in 
Western Australia good progress is being 
made with the construction of our new 
3 million tons capacity refinery, which is 
expected to be in operation in the spring of 
1955 


At Aden the construction of our new 
5 million tons capacity refinery is ahead of 
schedule, and is to come into operation in 
August this year. This is about four months 
in advance of our best expectations, and 
represents a remarkable feat of successful 
planning and construction by our team of 
staff and contractors. 


SEA TRANSPORT 


The British Tanker Company’s fleet, at this 
tme last year, numbered 151 ships totalling 
1,934,000 deadweight tons. Since then 16 
old ships totalling 161,000-deadweight tons 
have been disposed of, and seven ships (two 
of 32,000 and five of 18,000 deadweight tons) 
totalling 144,000 deadweight tons have been 
added to the fleet, making its present total 
142 ships of 1,917,000 deadweight tons. The 
fleet is thus slightly smaller both in number 
of vessels and total tonnage} but this is more 
than offset by its increased proportion of 
larger, faster and newer ships. These three 
factors combine to enable the present fleet 
to carry a larger total tonnage more 
economically than ever before, a trend which 
will continue as new large vessels come into 
service and old small ones are disposed of. 
The 28,000 and 32,000 ton tankers, employed 
mainiy in carrying crude oil from the Middle 
East to our refineries, are proving particu- 
larly efficient and economic in operation. 


Now under construction or on order we 
have 20 ships totalling 474,000 - deadweight 
tons, including ten of 32,000 tons. Four of 
the ten 16,000 ton ships ordered by the 
Lowland Tanker Company for our service 
are now in commission ; two are expected 
to be commissioned later this year and the 
remaining four next year. 

In addition to our own fleet we continue 
to have over 2 million deadweight tons of 
tanker shipping on charter. 

i The written down value of the British 
Tanker Company’s fleet in service at 
ccember 31, 1953, was £3 9s. 4d. per 
ceadweight ton, and the average age per 
cadweight ton of the vessels was just under 
Cicht years. While the cost per deadweight 
the sine Cuilding tankers varies according to 
ie € ves 
the order of £65 oe 


DISTRIBUTION AND SALES 


World demand f 
(excluding ‘the Tron Curain countries) ime 


creased by about $ per cent in 1953, a 
similar rate to that experienced in the pre- 
ceding year. In the Eastern Hemisphere 
the increase in consumption was about 8 per 
cemt, only fractionally less than in the 
preceding year; this represented some 10 
million tons of oil products and was more 
than covered by increases in crude oil pro- 
duction capacity, notably in Kuwait and 
Iraq, and by expansion in refinery capacity 
which during the year was augmented to the 
extent of 24 million tons per annum. 


1953 was our second full year without 
supplies from Iran. As reported in my state- 
ment last year, although the Anglo-Iranian 
Group’s sales of over 32 million tons of crude 
oil and products in 1952 were 3 million tons 
below those for 1951, our position had been 
improving and in the second half of 1952 
sales were at a higher level than in the first 
half and some 11 per cent above those for 
the second half of 1951. This improvement 
continued, with the result that the Group’s 
sales of crude oil and products in 1953 
increased by 44 million tons, or just over 14 
per cent, compared with 1952, and totalled 
just under 37 million tons. This increase 
occurred mainly in crude oil sales; sales of 
refined products increased by rather over 1 
million tons, and were supplied to a greater 
extent from our own resources. Although 
we had, in order to meet our marketing 
requirements, to continue both to hire 
refinery capacity and to purchase large 
quantities of products, we were able, aided 
by the commissioning of the Kent refinery, 
to reduce the hiring of refinery capacity from 
3 to 2} million tons and purchases from 
7 to 6} million tons. 


In the summer of 1953 there occurred the 
first general rise in the level of crude oil 

ices since 1947, Prices in the world market 
for the main products were adjusted initially 
to reflect the full extent of the increase in 
crude oil costs to the refiner, but there was 
a recession over the latter months of the year 
in motor spirit prices. The fall in tanker 
freight rates in the latter half of 1952, to 
which I referred in my last statement, con- 
tinued throughout 1953 but in a much sharper 
degree, and these lower freight charges were 
appropriately translated into reduced selling 
prices in our markefs. The level to which 
tanker freights had fallen by the end of 1953 
was, however, so low that further reductions 
in the selling prices of products from this 
direction can scarcely be expected. Indeed, 
it would be more realistic to expect some 
recovery in freight charges before a point of 
equilibrium is reached, for the freight rates 
current towards the end of last year had 
dropped to a point at which the economic 
operation of the volume of tanker tonnage 
necessary for the world’s oil trade would not 
be practicable for any sustained period at 
today’s cost of construction and maintenance. 


In Australia considerable further progress 
has been made with improving and expanding 
the distribution and marketing facilities of 
The Commonwealth Oil Refineries Limited, 
a wholly owned Anglo-Iranian subsidiary 
since our purchase of the Australian Govern- 
ment’s shareholding as reported last year. 
The company is thus enabled to share in the 
Commonwealth’s growing petroleum business 
sales by COR during 1953 showing a very 
eatisfactory increase. 

Both in Australia and New Zealand we are 
still confronted with the problem, mentioned 


below, of economic supply because of our’ 


lack of refinery capacity East of Suez. Also 
the petroleum industry, particularly in 
Australia, suffers from a price control system 
which permits little or no allowance for the 
considerable increase in internal costs brought 
about by higher commodity prices and 
wages ; the official cost-of-living index in 
Australia showed an increase of over 50 per 
cent between 1949 and 1953, without any 

recognised in 


_ corresponding increase being 


petroleum distribution costs, 
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SEVERE COMPETITION IN ALL MARKETS 


As forecast last year, severe competition 
has been experienced in all our markets, and 
trading conditions have been far from easy. 
Particularly was this so in our Continental 
markets where to the pressures caused by a 
surplus of refining capacity has been added 
the new factor of a resumption of exports 
of Russian and Rumanian oil. It is, therefore, 
satisfactory to record an overall increase in 
sales by our Continental subsidiary and 
associated companies of 10 per cent compared 
with 1952. 


In India, Pakistan, and in our other outlets 
in East and South Africa, the Rhodesias, 
Egypt and the Sudan, etc., our trading posi- 
tion has been maintained or improved upon. 


Our aviation spirit business is still depen- 
dent on purchased supplies, and sales were 
at approximately the same level as in 1952, 
The market for aviation turbine fuels con- 
tinued to expand, and despite highly competi- 
tive conditions our sales were increased. The 
BP Aviation Service continues to supply in 
whole or in part the aviation fuel require- 
ments of a number of the major international 
air lines, of non-scheduled operators and 
private operators. The efficient servicing of 
participants in the United Kingdom to New 
Zealand Air Race by our airfield fuelling 
organisation materially contributed to the low 
times recorded. 


The BP International Oil Bunkering Ser- 
vice has again met the extensive requirements 
of an important part of world shipping and 
it is most gratifying that shipowners have con- 
tinued to support the company and our 
associates, Bunkering facilities have been 
improved and developed to ensure an even 
better BP service to shipping. 


In view of our increasing production of 
lubricating oils, I am glad to say that our 
business both in automotive and industrial 
grades is expanding most satisfactorily. BP 
Energol lubricants were introduced during 
the year into Australia, New Zealand, 
Sweden and Norway, and by mid-1954 our 
lubricating oil will be available in all 
countries where we have general marketing 
interests. 


In the United Kingdom the total inland 
consumption of petroleum products showed 
a welcome upward trend during 1953 as a 
result of the improvement in general indus- 
trial activity, and was particularly marked 
in the case of fuel oils. Motor spirit con- 
sumption showed some expansion despite the 
effects mentioned below of its present heavy 
taxation : the increasing demand for premier 
grades has been well maintained. The public 
were quick to recognise the advantages which 
premier grades offered, and in the highly 
competitive market for the motorist’s custom 
BP Super continues to do well. An increas- 
ing number of motorists are also recognising 
the virtues of BP Energol motor oils. Burn- 
ing-oil sales have also been well maintained, 
and it would appear that the higher heating 
standards which the public demand today are 
being very satisfactorily met by the use of 
kerosene, in which the position of our market- 
ing company Shell-Mex and BP, is very 
strong. 


Marketing conditions in the early months 
of the present year have remained highly 
competitive. We are still suffering from the 
handicap of having to supply our Eastern 
markets uneconomically due to our lack of 
refining capacity east of Suez and the 
excessively long hauls in which we aré 
thereby involved. The commissioning 0 
Aden refinery later this year and Kwinana 
refinery early in 1955 will rectify thif 
position. 

There is coming more into evidence the 
problem of maintaining in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere the necessary balance between the pro- 
portions in which the main refined products 
are needed and the proportions in which they 
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can be produced from crude oil. This 
problem is aggravated by the very high rates 
of duty so frequently imposed by Govern- 
ments on motor spirit, often representing 
more than half the price paid by the con- 
sumer, so that consumption of motor spirit 
is being arbitrarily retarded and the use of 
diesel oil as road vehicle fuel is being arti- 
ficially accelerated beyond the rate of develop- 
ment which the basic economy of the com- 
pression ignition engine would normally 
Warrant. 


RESEARCH 


Particular attention is given in our research 
and development establishments to antici- 
pating the changes in market demands for 
quantity and quality occasioned by improve- 
ments in engines and equipment using petro- 
leum products. This also entails intensive 
research work on the new types of refinery 
plant required to meet these changing 
requirements, 


No effort has been spared to maintain 
the outstanding quality of our premium 
grade motor spirit, BP Super, whose per- 
formance has been further developed in 
the interests of users and engine manu- 
facturers alike. The Products Section of 
Sunbury Research Station, where all 
products are subjected to critical examination 
for performance and quality, has been further 
enlarged. 


New and improved methods of analysing 
the complex hydro-carbon mixtures dealt with 
in refining and in the petrochemical field are 
being continually developed. Last year the 
further application of X-rays and the use of 
radio-active isotopes have made possible great 
advances in laboratory techniques. One 
example is a new apparatus which will greatly 
speed up the checking of tens of thousands of 
samples which have to be examined in each 
of our refineries every year. 


Crude oil availability and quality have 
occupied a major part of our research pro- 
gramme. The problems connected with the 
discovery and development of new sources of 
crude oil are the particular province of our 
research centre at Kirklington Hall, where 
the application of entirely new techniques in 
seismic work is being studied. Research on 
the provision of instruments for obtaining 
electrical measurements in bore-holes and on 
the interpretation of such measurements has 
been carried on with successful results. 
Samples of all crude oils available to us are 
specially analysed at Sunbury to assess their 
suitability for use in our various refineries 
and crude oil markets. Where applicable 
these assays are followed by comprehensive 
pilot plant studies on larger samples. For 
this purpose pilot plants, reproducing every 
process used in our refineries are maintained 
at our research station. 


PERSONNEL 


Throughout 1953, the Company has con- 
tinued to enjoy most loyal and efficient 
service from all groups of its personnel in 
the many and widespread spheres of its 
activities, 

The various training schemes which the 
Company operates provide its employees with 
the fullest opportunities for their advance- 
ment. At the same time these schemes aim 


at ——e for our operations a continuous 
supply well-qualified and experienced 
personnel. 


‘The year has been marked by a growing 
rate of os amg in our operations, and the 
many problems and additional work which 
have arisen have been tackled with zest and 
enthusiasm by all concerned. You will, I feel 
sure, wish me to thank on your behalf all 
the Company’s employees, whether at home, 
afloat or overseas, for their excellent and 
devoted work during the year. 
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THE. BRUSH GROUP LIMITED 


(Formerly The Brush Electrical Engineering Company Limited) 
RISING WAGES v. COMPETITIVE ABILITY 


SIR RONALD W. MATTHEWS ON IMPROVED TREN? 
OF TRADING 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Brush Electrical Engineering Company, 
Limited, was held on May 20th, at Winches- 
ter House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


Sir Ronald W. Matthews, DL, MInstT 
(the chairman), presided. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


You are aware that your board has for 
some time past been seriously concerned at 
the continued shortage of available working 
capital and has constantly reviewed various 
methods of raising further permanent capital. 
As a step in this direction £940,000 of new 
capital was raised in September as 6 per cent 
cumulative convertible redeemable preference 
stock. 


The net proceeds of this issue together 
with substantial reductions in stocks and 
work in progress have enabled us to achieve 
a reduction in bank borrowings, trade liabili- 
ties and other indebtedness. With the general 
imprevement in the balance sheet and having 
regard to the not unsatisfactory trading posi- 
tion of the company your directors have felt 
justified in recommending the payment of a 
dividend at the rate of six per cent, less 
income tax, on the ordinary stock. 


The year under review has been a period 
of keen price competition both at home and 
particularly in the overseas markets. A fall 
in turnover has been inevitable but the rate 
of gross profit earned on this reduced turn- 
over by the group’s English factories was 
almost the same as in 1952, 


CHANGE OF NAME TO THE BRUSH 
GROUP LIMITED 


You will ne doubt have observed that dur- 
ing recent months we have. adopted for 
group publicity purposes the title “The 
Brush Group.” The significance of the 
former title the “ BRUSH ABOE GROUP ” 
was frequently misunderstood and your board 
has considered it desirable that a simpler 
title should be adopted. The board are now 


recommending that the name of the company. 


should be changed to “THE BRUSH 
GROUP LIMITED.” Assuming this_ is 
agreed, the title of the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Company, Limited, will be 
immediately passed to a subsidiary company 
which we shall employ to manage the Lough- 
borough Works on behalf of the parent 
company. 


We shall thus have The Brush Group 
Limited as the parent company, Brush Elec- 
trical Engineering Company, Limited, carry- 
ing on business on the electrical side, and 
the engine companies carrying on business 
under their own names as they do at present. 
No transfer of assets is involved in this 
arrangement. 


The present policy of the board is to con- 
solidate the structure of the group and to 
make the fullest possible use of our existing 
manufacturing facilities, which we conbider 
to be fully adequate for our business. 


Stockholders have no doubt noticed” the 
recent announcement in the press that Asso- 
ciated British Engineering Limited has sold 
its substantial holding of Brush Stock to 
Thomas Tilling Limited. Your board wel- 
come this association with an undertaking 
with such a distinguished history and wide 
repute. 

The statement then reviews the group’s 
widespread manufacturing interests, com- 


isi the Loughborough factory, Brush 
Bagnall Traction, Limited, Hopkinson Elec. 
tric Company, Limited, Petters | imited, 
J. and H. McLaren, Limited, the ational 
Gas and Oil Engine Company, \iirrlees 
Bickerton & Day, Limited and Vivian 
Engine Works, Limited. 


SALES 


The statement continues: We have faced 
keener competition throughout the world. 
Nevertheless the net intake of new orders 
both for the home and export markets 
exceeded the figures of 1952 and the year 
closed with an improved trend which has 
been maintained during the first quarter of 
1954. But we have not yet reached the posi- 
tion where our order intake is equal to our 

uction and we have to face a situation 
in which not only price but short and 
punctual deliveries are an essential condition 
of success ; and the continued upward trend 
of wages is threatening our ability to com- 
pete on price especially with our German 
competitors, Such a trend can only be justi- 
fied by increased effort, for which we shall 
always be ready to provide appropriate 
incentives, and by economies in production 
to which contribution must be and is in fact 
being made at all levels in our organisation. 


Our overseas sales . force has been 
strengthened by the appointment of addi- 
tional representatives in various parts of the 
world, and the establishment of branch 
offices in India, Pakistan and Venezuela. 
Your managing director, Mr Miles Beevor, 
visited India and Canada, two of our most 
important markets, during the year obtaining 
first-hand know of the conditions pre- 
vailing in those countries. 


It is evident that there is a large and 
rapidly ex ing market in Canada for 
group Pp and our organisation in that 
country is being developed, to derive the 
maximum: benefit. We are well aware that 

British sentiment is not enough (o secure 

iness for us. We must prove to the cus- 
tomer, whatever his country, first that our 
products are up-to-date and efficient; 
secondly that they comply with his require- 
ments rather than with what we think he 
want; thirdly that they will be 
delivered on time ; and fourthly tha: if need 
arises. prompt and efficient service will be 
forthcoming on the t. If we are to over- 
come competition at home and «broad it 
is on these four points that we must stake our 
reputation. 

One of your directors, Mr S. \. Lane, 
visited Moscow on two occasions recently 
and booked orders (subject to export licences) 
for a total of five million pounds. 


We have entered the new year wh 4 not 
unhealthy order book, and with s.! sfactory 
prospects in of our traditional markets 
and we are vigorously as:aulting. 

towards the developmen: of the 

the world grows stronge 

day by day, and The Brush Group as 
every way armed to play its full part in 

sales organisation 38 
factories well mana 


i 


ee 


accounts were adopted, 
the change of name to ~ 
USH GROUP LIM * peso’ 
“A full copy sy of the statement is available oa 
written request to Duke’s Court, Duke Street, 
St, James’s, S.W.1. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD VOLUME OF NEW OVERSEAS LIFE BUSINESS 


In the course of his remarks at the annual 
eral meeting, Mr E. J. W. Borrajo, 
KE, ALA, deputy-chairman of the com- 

, said : 
yu will, I know, share my regret that our 
nan, Sir Frank Morgan, is unable, 
ugh illness, to preside at.our meeting 
He is, I am glad to say, progressing 
factorily but it is particularly disappoint- 
to him and to us, that he should 
be with us at the first annual meeting 
his election as chairman of the 


npany. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


In the ordinary branch the number of life 
rance policies issued at home and over- 

is during 1953, including new group life 
irance policies, was 141,000, assuring 
of £120 million. The total sums 
ssured, including bonuses, under policies in 
- at the end of the ‘year exceeded £908 


oO 


Out of the surplus for the year 1953 a sum 
er £6,750,000 has been allocated to 
vholders amd the directors have declared 
for with-profit policies issued in the United 
Kingdom (other than group pension policies) 
versionary bonus at the rate of £1 18s. 
per £100 sum assured—an increase of 4s. 
per cent over the rate for 1952. 
The with-profit group pension system 
which we introdu in 1951 continues to 
make progress. Though this system has been 
operating for so short a time it is already 
justifying our belief that it is an intrinsically 
cheap method of providing pensions. When 
to this is added ats flexibility and the fact 
that it relieves the employer of administrative 
nd financial worry, it is evident that the 
system deserves the most careful considera- 
n of all employers who are making pension 
arrangements. For this class of business the 
directors have again declared a compound 
reversionary bonus pension on deferred pen- 
sions at the rate of £1 10s. per cent, whilst 
the special final bonus pension, added when 
pensions are entered upon, has this year been 
icreased to £12 10s, per cent, 


MILLARD TUCKER REPORT 


s a disturbing feature of. our national 
‘today that high rates of taxation are 
cting the energies of many le from 
cuve work : action can rarely be taken 
- business field without careful examina- 
{ the impact of taxation. 


\mong the most complicated and trouble- 
\axation problems are those relating to 
various forms of provision for retirement 
‘ was therefore with a feeling of relief 
he life assurance world heard of the 
intment of the second Millard Tucker 
mittee im 4951. The problem 
the Committee was formidable, as 
realised by all those who have 


the valuable report which was recently 
lished, 


‘| was understandable in the circumstances, 
nevertheless disappointing, that the 
_ancellor of the Exchequer, in the Finance 
‘|, was not able to propose the implementa- 
tion of any of the recommendations. I cannot 
uphasise too strongly the unsatisfactory 
‘ature of the present position, which should 
“cly be remedied at the first opportunity. 


e 


(he existing and already over-complicated - 


situation is now beset by the worst 

on of all—uncertainty, Not only are all 
vcnsion schemes, whether they be private 
~iemes Or insured schemes, in a state of sus- 
‘nse but the great number of self-employed 


a] 


persons and employees with no pension rights 
or madequate retirement benefits are in a 
position of uncertainty as to the best 
form in which to make their own 
arrangements. 


I would, however, stress the fact that an 
ordinary endowment assurance contract gives 
valuable protection for dependants and would 
for many such persons be preferable even if 
the recommendations of ‘the Millard Tucker 
Committee were implemented. The relief 
of income tax on assurance premiums is 
valuable and the lump sums at retirement are, 
of course, completely free of tax. 


OVERSEAS LIFE BUSINESS 


A record volume of new business has 
again been written by our overseas branches. 
Over 45,000 policies were issued in 1953 
assuring sums of £51 million, which is some 
42 per cent of the total written in the 
ordinary branch. 


At the end of 1929 our overseas life 
assurance business amounted to only 8,000 
policies assuring a sum, including bonuses, 
of less than £2 million. The corresponding 
figures for all overseas territories at the end 
of last year were 360,000 policies assuring 
over £300 million. This amount is more 
than the sum assured in the whole of the 
ordinary branch as recently as 1942. The 
annual premium income in respect of our 
overseas life business now exceeds {10 
million. 


From the outset it has been our policy in 
each territory to maintain Prudential tradi- 
tions and principles but to adapt our methods 
to local practice and thus to meet the varying 
needs of the different communities. When 
we started business in the various overseas 
territories we determined our premium rates 
having regard to local conditions such as 
interest and mortality rates, expenses and 
taxation. During the early years of our 
development abroad we declared the same 
rate of bonus in all territories as in the 
United Kingdom, because the trends of the 
overseas surpluses were not sufficiently stable 
to justify us in differentiating bonuses. But 
with the growth of the business significant 
divergencies in surplus earnings have, as we 
anticipated, become apparent and the different 
rates of bonus declared in the various terri- 
tories reflect these divergencies. The policy 
which we have followed enables us to keep 
our business in each territory on a self- 
supporting basis and to quote premiums and 
declare bonuses appropriate to local condi- 
tions. 


Our largest expansion has occurred in 
Canada, Australasia and South Africa, and 
over 85 per cent of our existing overseas life 
business was written by the branches estab- 
lished in these territories, All of them have 
had to compete with long-established and 
prosperous local companies. 


We began transacting life business in 
Canada in 1930 and have made outstanding 
progress there. The new business sums 
assured written in 1953 amounted to over 
£17 million, which is the largest figure for 
any of our overseas branches, and the sums 
assured and bonuses under policies in force 
amount to over £105 milli 

Our operations in Australia and New 
Zealand started in 1931. We now have large 
organisations in both these countries, with 
representatives in all the principal cities and 
towns and with policies assuring over 
£90 million. — 

In the Union of South Africa we began the 
transaction of life business in 1932, when our 


office in Johannesburg was opened. We have 
also developed in East Africa, the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland, and our South African branch 
now assures sums of over £75 million. A 
distinctive feature of this branch is the 
success which has followed the introduction 
of group pension business on a with-profit 
basis, 


The remainder of our overseas life business 
was written in the Middle and Near East, 
the territories where we transact business 
being India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, Egypt, 
the Sudan, Cyprus and Malta. The total 
sum assured and bonus is now approaching 
£40 million. 

The progress we have already achieved has 
been most noteworthy and a sure foundation 
has been laid for still greater achievements. 
The potentialities of the Commonwealth 
countries in which we are operating are 
boundless and we are proud of the part we. 
are playing in their economic development. 
This contribution to a vigorous and pro- 
gressive development would not have been 
possible except through private enterprise, 
not only because private enterprise provides 
an essential flexibility but also because it is 
hardly conceivable that a nationalised under- 
taking, even if it were able to enter the 
overseas insurance market, id maintain 
its position there and gain the confidence of 
the insuring public. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the industrial branch the new business 
was slightly less than in the preceding year, 
the new sums assured being £78 million 
compared with £78,300,000. The average 
sum assured per policy issued was £58, which 
is more than double the corresponding figure 
for the year 1939. Over 70 per cent of the 
new premium income was derived from 
endowment assurances. 


The total sums assured and bonuses in 
force now exceed £1,000 million. The pre- 
mium income of {44 million last year is a 
further indication of the magnitude of this 
branch, and you may like to know that the 
Man from the Prudential collects over 30 per 
cent of all the industrial assurance premiums 
paid in the United Kingdom. 


The trend of expenses in this branch 
showed a further and more marked improve- 
ment. They amounted to 29.05 per cent of 
the premiums, as compared with 29.50 per 
cent for the preceding year and 29.60 per 
cent for the year 1951. These, I would 
emphasise, are “all-in” expense ratios, 
which include the industrial branch share of 
staff pension scheme costs and outdoor staff 
bonus: 


Out of the surplus for the year 1953 a 
sum of over £8,300,000 has been allocated 
to policyholders and the directors have de- 
clared a reversionary bonus at the rate of 
£1 10s. per cent on all participating policies. 
This is an increase of 2s. per cent over the 
rate for the previous year. 


Bonuses paid last year on claims by 
death and maturity added, on the aver- 
age, over 19 per cent to the original sums 
assured. 


APPORTIONMENT OF PROFITS IN THE 
LIFE BRANCHES 


The distributable surpluses in the life 
branches again showed substantial increases 
over those for the previous year. As 4 result 
your directors were able to make a further 
increase in. the proportion of these surpluses 
allocated to the policyholders and at the 
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same time to increase the amount allotted to 
the shareholders. In each of the life branches 
the policyholders’ allocation for the year 1953 
is approximately 91.2 per cent of the dis- 
tributable surplus and the shareholders 
allocation is approximately 8.8 per cent. 


You will not, I am sure, have failed to note 
the increases in the rates of reversionary 
bonus declared over the last few years. In 
recent years we have been emerging from 
the straitened conditions of the war and of 
the immediate postwar period, and as a 
result the growth of the distributable sur- 
pluses has been abnormally rapid. 


GENERAL BRANCH 


Our general branch business has shown 
gratifying expansion during 1953, the pre- 
mium income increasing by over £900,000 
to nearly £12 million. In addition, pre- 
miums of £1,800,000 were obtained by our 
American subsidiary, and of the £13,800,000 
total some £8 million was derived from over- 
seas sources. Our general branch premium 
income has more than trebled since 1945, an 
expansion even more striking than our pro- 
gress in the ordinary branch. 


In addressing you last year, Sir George 
Barstow referred to the outstanding service 
our local staff were able to give to those of 
our policyholders who sustained losses in 
the East Coast floods in February. You will 
be interested to know that over 3,500 claims 
were handled in this connection and claim 
payments were £300,000. 


The accounts chiefly affected by these 
exceptional claims were the fire and miscel- 
laneous accounts, but other factors have been 
favourable so that, despite the flood losses, 
the net outcome has been satisfactory. There 
has been a welcome improvement in the 
motor account, due mainly to a better claims 
experience overseas. The sickness and 
accident account, although less favourable 
than in 1952, has shown a satisfactory profit. 
Our gross interest earnings have increased by 
£65,000. 

The net surplus after provision for taxes 
and excluding the amount brought forward 
has increased from £448,000 in 1952 to 
£514,000. Of this surplus the directors have 
transferred £100,000 to the general branch 
contingency fund and £250,000 to the 
additional reserve fund. 


The net dividend on the B shares has been 
increased to 2s. 6d. The sum set aside for 
this purpose together with the corresponding 
provision from this branch for dividends to 
A shareholders is again more than covered by 
the interest on our general branch funds after 
deduction of taxes. 


The figures of our American subsidiary, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of Great 
Britain located in New York, are annexed to 
the accounts before you. The results of that 
company’s operations in 1953 have again been 
profitable and the premium income has in- 
creased by £100,000. A dividend of 10 per 
cent was paid for the last four years and has 
again been declared in 1954, 


INVESTMENTS 


The financial crises which have recurred 
with such depressing regularity in. postwar 
years were fortunately absent in 1953, and 
industrial production not only recovered from 
the setback in 1952 but attained a higher level 
than in 1951, our previous best year. 


The Government has been able to permit 
a progressive relaxation of controls, thus intro- 
ducing a healthier element of competition 
into many industries. There has been a 
steady, if umspectacular, improvement in our 
economic position which has been reflected 
in the continued growth of our gold and 
dollar reserves. In spite of this improvement, 
however, we are still far from earning the 


surplus of £300 million which the Chancellor 
has indicated is necessary if we are to re- 
establish a sound economy. It is therefore 
clearly most important that we should aim 
at a further substantial increase in our ex- 
ports. In the face of the strong foreign 
competition now developing this prove 
an arduous task, and one of the factors upon 
which its fulfilment depends is the alloca- 
tion of a sufficient proportion of our national 
resources to new capital investment. The 
present high level of company taxation un- 
fortunately acts as a deterrent to such capital 
investment, and therefore the recent pro- 
visions for investment allowances are to be 
welcomed as a helpful contribution to the 
problem. 


Our company is at all times ready and 
willing to play its part in providing finance 
for undertakings which are expanding on 
sound and progressive lines. Such invest- 
ments properly selected are in the interests 
of our policyholders and at the same time 
advantageous to the national economy. It 
has been our experience that there have not 
been sufficient investments of this character 
available to absorb the funds at our disposal, 
and this may well be an indication that too 
little is being done towards the re-equipment 
and modernisation of British industry. This 
shortage of suitable outlets in the industrial 
field is reflected in the increase in our hold- 
ings of British Government Securities during 
the year by over £14 million. Nevertheless we 
have increased our holding of ordinary shares 
by nearly £8 million. This follows a similar 
increase in 1952 and brings the total amount 
invested in this class of security to a figure 
of £83 million. 


I hope that these remarks provide an 
adequate answer to the suggestion frequently 
made that we are unwilling to finance industry 
to a sufficient extent, particularly in the 
form of equity capital. On the other hand, 
it has been suggested that our large holdings 
of ordinary shares may give us an undesir- 
able measure of control over British industry. 
It is our policy to steer a middle course 
between our readiness to invest in industry 
and our desire to avoid holding a large pro- 
portion of the equity capital of individual 
companies. 


WIDESPREAD PORTFOLIO 


Although our total investment in ordinary 
shares is substantial, our portfolio embraces 
a very large number of companies. Such a 
wide distribution achieves our wish to avoid 
unduly large individual holdings and at the 
same time provides a greater measure of 
security than can be obtained by the iavest- 
ment of very large sums in a relatively small 
number of concerns. 


Some facts about our holdings in this 
country may be of general interest. We have 
shares in the equity of nearly 1,100 United 
Kingdom companies. Our average holding, 
on the basis of market values, is less than 
2} per cent. At the lower end of the per- 
centages which compose this average will be 
found our holdings in the biggest of the 
country’s industrial undertakings where even 
a very small percentage of the equity repre- 
sents a large cash investment. 


At the other end there are only 14 com- 
panies in which our holding exceeds 25 per 
cent. There are six industrial companies in 
this group and they are comparatively small 
concerns ; the remaining eight are invest- 
ment and finance companies which have 
widely spread investments and which also 
follow the policy of avoiding control of indi- 
vidual companies. Of these 14 companies 
there are only two in which we own a con- 
trolling interest ; one is our wholly owned 
subsidiary Prudential Nominees Ltd., which 
exists in the main for the purpose of holding 
the investments of our trustee and executor 
business and of our staff pension scheme, and 
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the other is the North Central Wagon ang 
Finance Co. Ltd., a public company whose 
ordinary capital is quoted on the Stock 

of which we hold 577 per 
cent. ‘To complete the picture of oir sub- 
sidiary interests I should perhaps mention 
that outside the United Kingdom we own 
two insurance companies which operate our 
business in the USA and Finland, and cer. 
tain of our real property investments overseas 
are for the sake of convenience held in the 
form of companies which we control. Lest 
it be thought that our nominee company js 
used for our investment holdings, I reiterate 
the statement made four years ago, namely, 
that it is mot our practice to conceal our 
interests by holding stocks and shares in the 
name of nominees and that the extent and 
nature of our interests can be ascertained by 
reference to the share registers of the com- 
panies concerned, 


Let me repeat that it is our clear and 
definite policy not to acquire such large pro- 
portionate holdings in industrial companies 
that we might be called upon to intervene 
in matters of management and direction, and 
the figures I have given you regarding our 
portfolio demonstrate that we have given 
practical effect to this policy. 


VITAL FACTOR IN MAINTENANCE OF 
HEALTHY CAPITAL MARKET 


Our funds represent reserves which are 
required to meet the obligations under our 
insurance contracts. It must therefore be 
our aim, as has been previously stated on 
sO many occasions, to invest our funds with 
a view to producing the best return for our 
policyholders. The very real competition 
which exists between the many offices seeking 
to achieve this aim is a vital factor in main- 
taining a healthy capital market, thereby 
enabling the intending borrower to raise 
money on fair and equitable terms. I do 
not claim perfection for the system on which 
the capital market is based but it has been 
built up and adapted over many years and 
works remarkably well. 


The introduction of state control of the 
investments of insurance companies would, by 
removing this competitive element, seriously 
interfere with the smooth working of the 
market to the disadvantage of those desiring 
to raise fresh capital. More serious still 
would be the effect upon the prospects of the 
policyholders. In my view it is quite cleat 
that state control life assurance invest- 
ments would result in subordinating the 
policyholders’ interests to political considera- 
tions. 


During last year there was a further drop 
in interest rates resulting in a rise in the 
market values of the securities in our port- 
folio. These show a substantial appreciation 
above the value at which they stand im our 
published accounts. 


Despite this fall in interest rates we ar 
still benefiting from the higher yields which 
have been obtainable on new investments 0 
recent years. This, combined with improve 
dividends on existing securities, has been the 
main factor contributing to an increase 
more than 5s, per cent in the gross rate © 
interest earned in each of the life branches 
during 1953. 


STAFF 


I come now to the staff. To all grades 
both at home and overseas, I express “ 
appreciation of the manner in wine na 
widely differing spheres, they have serv 
company during the past year. a 

Upon its staff, individually and collective; 
the Prudential depends for the upholding 
its worldwide ige ; the quality 
thousands of men and women employed. 


is reflected in its reputation 


the company today. 


which never stood higher than it docs 
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THE BURMAH OIL COMPANY LIMITED 


IMPROVED COMMUNICATIONS RESULT IN INCREASED SALES 
FORMATION 


SIR KENNETH 


The fifty-second annual general meeting 
the Burmah Oil Company, Limited, will 
:eld on June 11th in the Merchants Hall, 
George Square, Glasgow. 


lhe following statemient by the chairman, 
Kenneth B. Hagper, has been circulated 

th the directors’ report and accounts for 
vear ended December 31, 1953: 


Che total trade in 1953 in petroleum pro- 
icts in Burma, India and Pakistan, though 
failing to maintain the promise of expan- 
sion jndicated earlier in the year, showed a 
| overall increase in volume over 1952, 
returns in general were lower. Our 
Group’s trading profit, after charging the 
cost of exploration in both India and 
Pakistan, was £5,365,530, or £99,142 down 
on that for the previous year. 


Investment income at £3,581,912 is 
{273,092 higher than last year, due to the 
increased dividends received from Anglo- 
Iranian and Shell and from our trade invest- 
ments. The steady rise each year in divi- 
dends from the latter is the result of the 
considerable finance which we have been 
providing recently as our share of the cost 
of expanding the marketing facilities of our 
Associates in India and Pakistan. 

No dividend has been taken in from The 
Tinplate Company of India Limited, as 
declaration and payment were delayed 
beyond December 31st last. I refer you to 
Note No. 4 on the accounts. 


The income from all sources was 
£8,948,924. Of this amount £1,235,783 has 
been provided for depreciation, emoluments 
to directors amounted to £36,025, while 
taxation absorbed £4,424,792, leaving a net 
income for the year under review of 
£3,252,324 (£2,871,838 in 1952), which 
together with the carry forward from 1952 


of {596,047 resulted in an available surplus 
of £3,848,371. 


DIVIDEND 


_Out of this sum your board has allocated 
£1,100,000 to general reserve and has recom- 
mended a final dividend on the ordinary 
stock of 15 per cent which, with the interim 
dividend of 2$ per cent paid on November 6, 
1953, makes a total of 174 per cent for the 
' After providing for these dividends 

cd the dividends on the preference stocks 
the balance of profit remaining to be carried 
forward to 1954 is £596,411. 


1 will remember that when presenting 
the 1951 accounts to you I indicated that 
we then had a heavy capital expenditure 
Provramme ahead of us. The parent com- 
Pony s balance sheet now before you shows 
‘he measure and shape of this investment 
conng 1953, mamely an increase of 
52,011 in net advances to our subsidiary 

‘cm pames, mainly to finance additions to 
Piant and increased working capital require- 
ments, and an increase of £3,554,398 in 
‘ce imvestments, representing your com- 
pa share of the capital requirements of 
ur associates the Burmah-Shell marketing 
Pees in India and Pakistan and 
Durmah-Shell Refineries Limited at Bombay. 


p any’s 


“© meet this finance it was necessary to draw 


on our holding of Government securities to 
an amount of £4,750,000. 

reZg should begin in 1955-56 to reap the 
ra: of transferring funds from Govern- 
poses S@Curities,” with their relativély low 
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OF NEW BURMESE OPERATING COMPANIES 


HARPER ON WIDESPREAD ASIAN INTERESTS 


interest rates, to employment in the opera- 
tional and more remunerative field. Before 
the end of 1955 the Bombay refinery should 
be in full operation and sales of Sui gas by 
Pakistan Petroleum, Limited, should have 
begun. 


_ The consolidated balance sheet reflects the 
increase in advances to our subsidiaries re- 
ferred to above. Fixed assets are up by 
£1,082,513, the financing of debtors absorbed 
a further £1,380,675, and creditors were 
reduced by £1,617,492. On the other hand 
there was a reduction in financing stocks 
of products and stores of £1,309,042. The 
addition to fixed assets comprises a further 
expansion of Assam Oil Company facilities 
at Digboi, further additions to construction 
work in progress at the new installation of 
our Pakistan Trading subsidiary at Chitta- 
gong and final amounts which became pay- 
able on completion and successful sea trials 
of two new tankers, Burmah Star and 
Burmah Sapphire. 


TRADING 


The effect of the improvement in com- 
munications in Burma to which I refer later 
was to increase total sales of petroleum pro- 
ducts by 11 per cent over 1952 figures. 
During 1953 indigenous production supplied 
about 36 per cent of the petroleum products 
sold in Burma, the balance being imported. 
The previous year’s percentage was 32. 


In the group’s markets elsewhere the year’s 
progress was not so satisfactory. In Assam 
the market ‘was affected by the recession in 
the tea industry and Assam Oil Company’s 
sales showed an increase of barely 1 per cent 
over the previous year. The trade was pick- 
ing up again in the second half of the year. 


In the rest of India and Pakistan recovery 
from the setback in trade which occurred 
in 1952 was slower than had been expected, 
but over the year the total volume of trade 
of our subsidiaries and associates increased 
by 4 per cent. 


Motor spirit trade fell in both India and 
Pakistan, largely as a result, particularly in 
Pakistan, of high duties on this essential 
commodity. We accordingly welcome, as a 
move in the right direction, a reduction of the 
motor spirit duty in the recent Pakistan 
Budget from the crippling rate of Rs. 2 
(4s. 4d.) to the still high rate of Rs. 14 
(3s. 3d.) per gallon. In Pakistan there were 
also restrictions on the imports of motor 
vehicles, tyres and spare parts, while in India 
trade was influenced by uncertainties about 
nationalisation of transport. 


The long term potentialities of the India 
and Pakistan markets for petroleum products 
must be very great, but until these restric- 
tions are eased or removed the development 
of motor transport will be handicapped. 


BURMA 


Many stockholders will remember the large 
part Burma used to play in the group’s 
operations to produce and refine crude oil. 
Until we acquired control of Assam Oil 
Company, Limited, in 1921, practically the 
whole of our production of crude oil came 
from Burma and three-quarters of it was 
still being produced in Burma when in 1942 
the Japanese enemy overran the country and 


we had to deny them our oil b+¢ “ scorching ” 
the oilfields and refinery. . Aft-+ the war we 
started to rehabilitate the plant and facilities, 
but had to suspend this work is 1948 when 
the new independent Burmese Government 
lost to insurgents the control of a large part 
of their country, including the territory 
through which the main pipeline ran from 
the oilfields to the refinery nezr Rangoon. 
Since then our operating companies have 
produced and refined at the oilfields the 
relatively small quantities of indigenous oi! 
which they have been able to market in the 
prevailing state of communications. 

It is now over five years since the insurgent 
troubles broke out and progress in regaining 
control of the country has been disappoint- 
ingly slow. It is the more satisfactory to be 
able to report that a distinct improvement 
became noticeable in 1953. The rebellion 
is by no means over but road, rail and river 
communications were maintained last year 
with less interference by insurgents and our 
Burma Trading subsidiary was able slightly 
to extend the distribution of products. 


Ever since 1948, at the request of the 
Government of the Union of Burma, we, in 
conjunction with the Indo-Burma Petroleum 
Company, Limited, and the British Burmah 
Petroleum Company, Limited, have been 
negotiating an agreement with the Govern- 
ment to continue to develop the oilfields in 
association with them and I have reported 
to you year by year the slow progress towards 
completion of these negotiations. I am glad 
now to be able to inform you that an agrec- 
ment was signed on behalf of the Union 
Government and the three oil companies on 
January 12, 1954, and that a new Company— 
The Burma Oil Company (1954) Limited— 
is in process of taking over the three oil 
companies’ oilfields and refinery assets and 
operations as from January 1, 1954. 


The capital of this new Company all of 
which is being issued to the three oil com- 
panies in the form of vendors’ shares is the 
“kyat” equivalent of £15 million. The 
Union Government are acquiring a one-third 
interest from the companies for cash. The 
first payment of £2,500,000 has been received 
and the balance of £2,500,000 is payable by 
instalments or in one sum at the Govern- 
ment’s option. The Government also have 
the option of buying for cash any increased 
holding they may wish to acquire after their 
holding to date has been fully paid up. We 
look forward to a happy partnership with the 
Union Government, in mutual interest and 
mutual trust; and we wish the new Company 
every success. 


There has been no progress in the long 
outstanding matter of our denial claims 
against the Burmese Government under the 
Defence of Burma Act of 1940. We hope 
some advance will be made this year with 
the preliminary legal issue of that Govern- 
ment’s liability under the Act, leaving the 
quantitative claims to be considered later. 


INDIA 


Last year I told you about the promising 
new oi! well at Nahorkatiya, a few miles west 
of Digboi. The second well at Nahorkatiya 
has recently found good production three- 
quarters of a mile away from the first, and 
more wells are being drilled to prove the 
extent of the oil pools. Until we know the 
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results of these I would rather not attempt 
an estimate either of the additional potential 
production available or of the economic rate 
of extraction, but there is no reason to modify 
the cautious optimism 1 expressed last year. 
Unfortunately, Nahorkatiya, being at the 
extreme eastern side of India, is inconveni- 
ently placed for supplying the market, and oil 
from this source will be at a disadvantage 
compared with imported oil in the matter 
of internal freight charges. 


Assam Oil Company’s seismic, gravity and 
aero-magnetic surveys of the Assam Valley, 
which were intensified when oil was found 
at Nahorkatiya, are now well advanced, but 
it is too early yet to say what, if any, possible 
new structures will be disclosed. 


The two million-ton refinery which is being 
built on Trombay Island at Bombay by 
Burmah-Shell Refineries, Limited, financed 
jointly by your Company and Shell, has 
made good progress and is expected to come 
on stream early in 1955. 


PAKISTAN 


Test wells in two areas of East Pakistan 
were abandoned during the year, after failing 
to find oil. On the evidence of these wells 
our advisers rate the prospects of the areas 
as poor. 

In West Pakistan, results of further drilling 
on the Balkassar field in the Punjab have 
been disappointing. The limestone struc- 
ture covers an area of some 20 sq. miles, but 
fissuring in the limestone seems to be 
restricted to a very small part of the struc- 
ture. 


No. 1 well at Zin, the second anticline to 
be tested in the group of structures, of which 
Sui was the first, has indicated a large volume 
of gas-bearing limestone but no oil. The 
gas is at such low pressure as ‘to be of no 
commercial value. 


A seismic survey of the third area in the 
group, at Uch, has just started. 


A year ago I reported to you the discovery 
of a major natural gas field at Sui. After 
the second well had been completed, the 
gas reserves were estimated at 2} billion 
(English style) cu. ft. The third well is 
nearing completion, and has indicated that 
this estimate will have to be increased. The 
second and third wells are eight miles apart, 
with the first well between them. 


Plans to utilise this gas have gone ahead 
with the enthusiastic help of the Pakistan 
Government. The Sui Gas Transmission 
Company, Limited, has been formed to take 
delivery of the gas from Pakistan Petroleum 
Limited at Sui for transmission to major 
consuming centres. The Transmission Com- 
pany will lay a 350-mile pipeline from Sui 
to Karachi at a cost of about £9 million, and 
it is expected to be in operation by the middle 
of 1955. We hope this source of plentiful 
and cheap fuel will prove of immense benefit 
to Pakistan and a good investment for your 
Company. Our Pakistan Trading subsidiary 
has been appointed managing agents of Sui 
Gas Transmission Company. 


The equity of the rupee equivalent of £4 
million in the Transmission Company has 
been subscribed by Pakistan Industrial 
Development Cerporation (a State concern), 


the Pakistan public, the Commonwealth. 


Development Finance Company, Limited, 
and The Burmah Oil Company, Limited, 
the first two named holding 51 per cent 
equally between them and the latter two 
Companies equal shares of the remaining 49 
per cent. Application has also been made 
by the Transmission Company for a loan 
from the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development for the balance of its 
capital requirements. 

Your Company thus has a dual interest 
in this project, namely, 24} per cent in the 


Transmission Company and 70 per cent in 
the producing company, Pakistan Petroleum, 
Limited. 


PETROLEUM CONCESSIONS 


A feature of the times in the three 
countries in which our Group operates is 
that in each of them the Government has the 
statutory right or obligation to prescribe con- 
ditions to the effect that prospecting licences 
or mining leases will be granted only to 
citizens of the country or to companies in- 
corporated in the country, and in the latter 
case to require the licensee or lessee to 
associate national capital in the enterprise to 
such extent as may be prescribed at the time 
of issue. In Burma we have the Govern- 
ment as a one-third partner in the new com- 
pany, The Burma Oil Company (1954) 
Limited. In India, 25 per cent is the hold- 
ing of Indian capital which we are advised 
is to be prescribed in the case of one area 
in which we are interested. In Pakistan, 30 
per cent of the capital of Pakistan Petroleum 
Limited is held by the Government and the 
Pakistan public. 


While from several points of view we wel- 
come the association of national capital in 
such enterprises as ours, we would rather 
in some respects that the financial stake were 
held by the public than by the Government. 
Governments come and go, but the public 
remains, and oil ventures are long-term 
propositions. But it is one thing to prescribe 
that the public shall subscribe and quite 
another thing to attract them to do so. In 
the case of Pakistan Petroleum Limited, after 
the list had been kept open for three months 
to allow time for the public to take up their 
prescribed 30 per cent, they had actually 
applied for less than 1 per cent and the 
Government subsequently decided to take up 
the balance. In the case of the Sui Gas 
Transmission Company, which is not a 
speculative prospecting venture but an under- 
taking expected to show a good and reason- 
ably safe return, the public issue was over- 
subscribed five times in a few hours. The 
difference is interesting and instructive. The 
public have the money but are not prepared 
to take the kind of long-term risk which your 
Company and other British companies have 
taken for many years past, sometimes success- 
fully and more often not. I feel sure the 
implications have not been lost upon the 
interested Governments, 


LABOUR 


In the field of labour relations I am glad 
to say there were no serious stoppages during 
1953 in India, Pakistan or Burma. In Burma 
and India, however, there were the same 
difficulties as in recent years with excessive 
litigation arising from the predominant part 
played by Industrial Courts. 


TANKERS 


The second and third of our new 
“ Burmah ” class tankers came into commis- 
sion in August and September, 1953.° All 
three are giving excellent service. They are 
specially designed for our trade in India and 
Pakistan to carry several grades of bulk as 
well as packed oil and to meet the shallow 
river drafts encountered at Calcutta and 
Chittagong. Unfortunately the drafts at these 
ports have been allowed to deteriorate during 
recent years, but as the result of the repre- 
sentations made to the respective Port Com- 
missioners we are hopeful that every effort 
will be made to effect improvement. 


Full advantage of our experience of tropical 
waters has been taken in designing Wihe 
accommodation for officers and crews in these 
new ships 


With tanker freight ates depressed 
throughout the year the fleet was able to 
contribute only a bare profit to the Group’s 
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earnings. There is already a surplus of world 
tanker tonnage and it is increasing faster than 
the rate of world consumption of petroleum 


products. The immediate outlook for a 
stronger freight market is therefore not 
encouraging. 


STAFF 


It is a pleasure to express the board’s 
appreciation of the good work done and the 
spirit prevailing among managements and 
staffs in all spheres of our Group’s operations, 
at home and overseas. 


MARIEVALE 
CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LIMITED 


RECORD TONNAGE MILLED 


Mr P. M. Anderson, chairman of the 
company, in addressing members at the 
annual general meeting held at Johannesburg 
on May 7, 1954, said that owing to a shortage 
of it was not possible to take full 
advantage of the increase in milling capacity 
to which he had referred. the previous year. 
Nevertheless the tonnage milled in 1953 in- 
creased by 26,000 tons to the record figure of 
749,000 tons. The average yield was 0.12 
dwt. lower at 4.89 dwt. and, because of this 
and the lower price received for gold, the 
working ‘revenue declined slightly to 
£2,300,774. Working costs rose by Is. 5d. 
per ton milled so that the working profit of 
£824,187 showed a decrease of £123,662 as 
compared with the previous year. The rise 
in working costs was due to further increases 
in the cost of labour, stores and power. 


Provision for taxation absorbed £362,806 
and the net profit was £450,525, being 
£55,305 less than in 1952. Two dividends 
totalling Is. 9d. per share, being an increase 
of 1d. per share, were declared and absorbed 
£393,750, and the balance carried forward 
was £465,430. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The development footage driven totalled 
32,909 feet. Of the 18,864 feet on the Main 
Reef Horizon 12,300 feet were on reef and 
sampled disclosing 6,850 feet or 56 per cent 
payable averaging 25.6 dwt. over 14 inches. 
14,045 feet. were driven on the Kimberley 
Reef Horizon and 6,805 feet were on reef 
and sampled of which 1,740 feet or 26 per 
cent was payable averaging 16.2 dwt. over 
15 inches. 


The ore reserve, recalculated as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, increased by 100,000 tons to 
3,600,000 tons, averaging 5.5 dwt. over an 
estimated stoping width of 47 inches, the 
value being unchanged and the width being 
one inch more. 


The company won one of the Safety 
Shields for 1953 presented by the Prevention 
of Accident Committee of the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State Chamber of Mines which 
reflected great credit on all concerned. 


During the first quarter of 1954, the ore 
milled was 188,000 tons and the working 
profit amounted to £202,689. In develop- 
ment work 4,431 feet were driven on Main 
Reef of which 2,860 feet were on reef and 
sampled, disclosing 1,445 feet or 51 per cent 
payable, averaging 29.0 dwt. over 10 inches. 
On the Kimberley Reef Horizon 4,005 feet 
were driven and, of the 1,675 feet on reef 
and sampled, 305 feet or 18 per cent was 


‘payable, averaging 15.7 dwt. over 11 inches. 


The reports and accounts were ted. 
The appointment to the board of Mr P. H. 
Anderson The nating 
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NEWTON, CHAMBERS AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


CAPITAL SCHEME OF ARRANGEMENT APPROVED 


&69 


SIR SAMUEL ROBERTS ON THE YEAR’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


The seventy-second annual general meet- 
of Newton, Chambers and Company, 
| mited, was held on May 13th at Thorn- 
e. near Sheffield, Sir Harold West, 
!MechE, FIITA (managing director), 
siding in the absence of the chairman, 

r Samuel Roberts, Bt. 


The following is an extract from the 
iirman’s circulated statement: 


rhe gross profit for the year was £726,057 
ympared with £671,973 for the previous 
year. This profit has been made after 
harging £93,703 as an addition to the reserve 
for replacement of fixed assets. That reserve 
w stands at £667,895. 


The net profit amounts to £145,175 
against £152,696 in 1952 and after including 
profits of earlier years (£18,115) the profit 
ivailable for distribution is £163,290 com- 
pared with £179,331 im the previous year. 
This slight reduction is accounted for by an 
increased charge for taxation of £61,605, 
making it necessary to provide £580,882 
against £519,277 previously. 


As I have pointed out before, the amount 

t aside for the of fixed assets 
, not allowed as a deduction when the tax- 
able profits are computed ; as a result almost 
80 per cent of the year’s profit will be 
paid to the Exchequer as income tax, profits 
tax and excess profits levy. 


Your directors have proposed to allocate 
the profit as follows: 


Employees Profit Share-—The substantial 
increase in the gross trading profit for the 
year is the result of successful management 
and excellent works co-operation. Therefore 
{30,235 has been provided in the accounts 
s a profit share bonus for all employees. 
This was distributed last Christmas, the 
fourth distribution of its kind. 

Dividend.—Your directors recommend a 
final dividend of 20 per cent, making 30 per 
cent for the year. This represents only 6.4 
per cent on the capital actually employed in 
the company. In these times when the com- 
pany’s production facilities are fully and 
profitably employed it is no more than bare 
justice that the shareholders should benefit 
by this modest increase. : 


WORKING CAPITAL 


Current liabilities at £1,961,333 show an 
increase of £159,154 and include liability 
ior taxation which, as a result of the 
higher profits earned, has increased by 
£211,686. Current assets at £3,474,530 
now exceed current liabilities by £1,513,197 
—a still further improvement on the 


satisfactory position disclosed by previous 
accounts, 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


During the year expenditure on works, 
plant and machinery amounted to £133,952. 
A large part was in connection with the re- 
equipment of the excavator works and the 
addition of a second mechanised foundry 
unit in the light castings department. 
At the date the accounts we were 
CISL Sac ee eee eee 


Alter referring briefly to the progress of 


PROFIT AND TAXATION 


the trading and service departments, the 
statement continued: 


THORNCLIFFE COAL DISTILLATION 
LIMITED 


In June last year the claim of Thorncliffe 
Coal Distillation Limited, for compensation 
in respect of the assets vested in the National 
Coal Board was at last settled on terms which 
can be regarded as satisfactory, and a meet- 
ing was held on October 8th last at which 
the voluntary winding up of this subsidiary 
was approved. Since that date distributions 
have been made. to the shareholders amount- 
ing to 24s. for each £1 preference share 
(together with a sum equivalent to arrears of 
interest) and 21s. for each 1s. ordinary share. 
In addition a final payment of 1s. 8.85d. for 
each Is. share will shortly be made to the 
ordinary shareholders. 


N. C. THORNCLIFFE COLLIERIES LIMITED 


The negotiations with the District Valua- 
tion Board appointed under the Coal Indus- 
try Nationalisation Act 1946 in connection 
with the colliery company’s claim for com- 
pensation have been completed, but the 
amount this subsidiary company will 
eventually receive cannot be known until all 
other claims on the global sum allocated to 
the Yorkshire district have been settled. 
Final settlement of all claims will be delayed 
for many months. I am of the opinion that 
the assets of this company when realised 
will not differ very much from the amount 
of £650,000 standing in the balance sheet. 


SHARE CAPITAL 


In view of the great expansion of the 
company’s trading im recent years your 
directors have felt it desirable to bring the 
share capital more into line with the capital 
employed in the undertaking. The claim for 
compensation in respect of the nationalised 
assets of ‘Thorncliffe Coal Distillation, 
Limited, was settled during the year, but 
N. C. Thorncliffe Collieries, Limited, which 
is a wholly owned subsidiary, must still await 
the settlement of the district claims. Your 
directors feel that a considerably overdue 
reconstruction of the parent company’s capital 
should no longer be delayed. 


It is proposed, as set out in the scheme 
of arrangement, to convert the preference 
shares into ordinary shares and to increase 
the issued share capital of the company to 
£2 million by the creation of an additional 
1,200,000 ordinary shares of £1 each. These 
shares will be issued as fully paid up b 
capitalising certain reserves ; £1,141,860 will 
be transferred from the investment reserve 
and £58,140 from the amount standing to 
the credit of the profit and loss account, 


It will be noted that in the accompanying 
balance sheet the investment reserve stands 
at only £716,136, but it has since been 
increased to £1,260,364 by the profit arising 
out of compensation realised to date in 
of the company’s holding in Thorncliffe Ce 
Distillation, Limited, and by a surplus arising 
out of a recent revaluation of the company’s 
trade investments. 


I would point out the issue, if 


that 
approved by the shareholders, will be made 
without encroaching on the 


company’s 


general reserve, which will still stand at 
£800,000 in addition to an investment reserve 
of £113,865 and a reserve for replacement 
of fixed assets of £667,895. 


GENERAL 


The board have decided to concentrate the 
trading operations of the company into three 
production divisions under three assistant 
managing directors: Mr P. J. C. Bovill 
(chemicals division), Mr S. C. Tyrrell 
(excavator division), and Mr K. E. Walker 
(engineering division, comprising the heavy 
construction and light castings departments). 

The board have approved a “ good service ™ 
gratuities scheme whereby workpeople with 
more than 10 years’ service will, on retire- 
ment, receive a gratuity to be determined by 
length of service. 


For part of the year our managing director, 
Sir Harold West, held the office of Master 
Cutler of the Company of Cutlers in Hallam. 
shire, the 315th of the line, and the directors 
wish to co Sir Harold and Lady 
West (as Mistress Cutler) on a most success- 
ful year of office. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR’S REMARKS 


Proposing the adoption of the directors’ 
report and accounts, the managing director, 
Sir Harold West, in the course of his speech 
said: I have to tell you with great regret 
that Sir Samuel Roberts, our chairman, is 
suffering from a severe attack of bronchitis 
and that his doctor will not allow him to 
travel to Thorncliffe today. 


I know what a great disappointment this 
is to Sir Samuel, as he has been intimately 
interested in the scheme of financial recon- 
struction which we are putting before the 
shareholders this afternoon. I am sure the 
shareholders will wish me to send Sir Samuel 
our best wishes for a speedy recovery. 


Sir Samuel’s statement speaks for itself 
and tells shareholders of many of the happen- 
ings and developments of the past year. He 
refers to settlement of the valuation on 
the voluntary liquidation of Thorncliffe Coal 
Distillation Limited, which was this com- 
pany’s most valuable investment. , 


The quotation “The difficult we can do 
at once, the impossible may take a little 
longer,” became our watchword from 1947 
onwards, and within three years we had 
replaced, by the development of our other 
business, the very substantial sales turnover 
we had lost through the nationalisation of our 
collieries. This I dare claim as a very con- 
siderable achievement. 


Thorncliffe, however, must operate as a 
community, and in its relations with staff and 
workpeople must continue to develop a sense 
of loyalty to the company for the good of all 
who look to this organisation for employment. 

Our developments and production in the 
past ten years would have been greatly 
restricted were it not for our apprentice 
training schemes and our business training 
college for girls. Our bread cast upon the 
waters many years ago has resulted in your 
company now having a higher ae of 
young people under thirty years of age in its 

than any other similar j 


employment organisa~. 
tion in this part of the country. 
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The report was adopted. 


At subsequent separate class meetings of 
the holders of ordinary and preference shares 
and at am extraordinary general meeting the 
board’s scheme of arrangement and capitalisa- 
tion proposals were sanctioned. 


THE GROOTVLEI 
PROPRIETARY MINES, 


STRONG ORE RESERVE POSITION 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing members at the 
annual general meeting held at Johannesburg 
on May 6, 1954, said that an important 
feature of the year’s work was the decrease 
of 113,000 tons in the ore milled, which was 
due entirely to the continued shortage of 
labour, particularly for work underground. 
This decrease not only had the effect of 
substantially reducing the revenue, but also 
had some effect in increasing the cost per ton 
milled owing to the incidence of fixed over- 
head charges on the smaller tonnage 
produced. 


He said that there was a small decrease of 
0.07 dwt in the yield per ton milled and the 
average price received for gold sold during 
the year was ls. 10d. per ounce fine less than 
in 1952. In addition the premium received 
for gold sold at enhanced prices declined by 
nearly £77,000. Working costs were mainly 
affected by increased costs of labour, stores 
and power. The net effect of all these factors 
was a reduction in revenue of Is. 10d. per 
ton and an increase in working costs of 2s. 
per ton, so that the working profit of 
£2,788,510 showed a reduction of 3s. 10d. 
per ton milled as compared with the previous 
year. 

Provision for taxation amounted to 
£1,439,173 and the net profit was £269,560 
lower at £1,346,917. Two dividends totalling 
2s. 3d. per unit of stock, or 3d. less than in 
1952, were declared, absorbing £1,286,867. 
The balance unappropriated was £606,203. 

In view of the shortage of native labour 
and the strong ore reserve position, the cur- 
tailment of development was continued. The 
footage driven was 8,654 feet less at 41,191 
feet. 34,115 feet were on reef and sampled 
and 15,230 feet, or 45 per cent, proved pay- 
able, averaging 13.2 dwt over 16 inches, 

The re-calculated ore reserves remained 
unchanged at 16 million tons, averaging 
4.6 dwt over an estimated stoping width of 
47.5 inches. 

During the first quarter of 1954 the ore 
milled was 522,000 tons and the working 
profit £618,102. Development footage 
totalled 6,360 feet, and of the 4,035 feet 
sampled, 1,120 feet, or 28 per cent, proved 
payable, averaging 12.5 dwt. over 17 inches. 


IMPROVED LABOUR SUPPLY 


Since the end of 1953 there had been a 
material improvement in the native labour 
supply, but it had not so far been possible 
to take full advantage of this, owing to a 
shortage of European labour for supervision. 


A member asked a number of questions, 
mainly regarding the values obtained from 
the Kimberley Reef on various parts of the 
company’s property. In reply, the chairman 
stated that he could not supply the answers 
to these detailed questions immediately, but 
that the question of exploiting the Kimberley 
Reef was kept constantly under review. So 
far, however, there had not been any indica- 
tion of values that would affect the mine. 


The reports and accounts were adopted, 
the appointment of Mr H. C. Koch to the 
board was confirmed, and the retiring 
directors, Messrs H. C. Koch and H. F. 
Oppenheimer, were re-elected. 
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J. BIBBY & SONS LIMITED 


* 
GENERAL IMPROVEMENT IN TRADING 


MR. H. P. BIBBY’S REVIEW 


The fortieth annual general meeting of 
J. Bibby & Sons Limited was held on 
May 14th at the registered office of the Com- 
pany, 21 King Edward Street, Liverpool, 
Mr H. P. Bibby, JP (chairman of the com- 
pany), presiding. 


The secretary (Mr Angus Morrice, 
FACCA) read the notice convening the 
meeting and Mr E. T. Denton, FCA, of 
Messrs - Edward Denton and Son, the 
auditors, read the report of his firm. 


The following is the chairman’s review, 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1953 ; and was taken as read: 


Board of Directors-—The directors have 
elected Mr H. H. Bibby and Mr H. Morton 
Bibby to the board and you will be invited 
to confirm their election at the annual general 
meeting. I feel sure that the two new 
directors will prove a source of strength to 
the board. 


Mr J. P. Bibby, who for some years has 
been vice-chairman of the company, has 
asked to be relieved of this office and it gives 
me great pleasure to express to him the 
thanks of the board for his services in this 
capacity. Mr H. Mason Bibby has been 
invited to succeed him as vice-chairman and 
I am pleased to say that he has accepted this 
office. 


A MARKED IMPROVEMENT 


Accounts.—The consolidated profit and 
loss account is very satisfactory and repre- 
sents a marked improvement compared with 
the past few years. The main advance has 
been in the profits of the parent company, 
but our subsidiary companies, Henry Cooke 
and Company (1932) Limited and Twyford 
Mill Limited, have made a good contribution 
to the total. The accounting date of the 
latter company has been altered to coincide 
with that of the remainder of the group and 
consequently their profits cover a_ period 
of a year and a half: the additional 
amount thus brought in is not, however, a 
material one. The accounts also include 
adjusted Ministry of Food processing allow- 
ances for previous years amounting to 
£62,987. 


We have slightly rearranged the form of 
our profit and loss account, which we believe 
shows the position more clearly. We have 
again thought it prudent to provide in the 
accounts for the rising cost of replacement 
of fixed assets, and the amount for the year 
is £200,000. We think it is important to 
apply in our own profit and loss account the 
principle for which industry is contending: 
that provision should be made for main- 
taining the physical as distinct from the 
money value of a company’s assets by appro- 
priate deductions from trading profits, leav- 
ing only as net profit an amount which is 
truly free for appropriation. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


Despite the fact that there was no liability 
to excess profits levy, taxation accounted for 
the very substantial sum of £768,502, and 
while little fresh can be said about the burden 
which such a figure imposes, the proportion 
which it bears to the total profit will be 
observed. 


Two small _ subsidiaries which were 


acquired as a result of the purchase of 
Twyford Mill Limited and Joseph Thorley 


Limited were liquidated during the year. 
The activities of neither of these companies 
were complementary to our main business 
and one of them had ceased to operate prior 
to its acquisition. 


THE YEAR’S TRADING 


The accounts reflect a general improve- 
ment in all our trading. Subsidies on 
animal foods were removed on April Ist last 
year, the industry was completely decon- 
trolled at the end of July, and there has been 
a substantial increase in trade during the 
year. Our seed crushing and oil refining 
departments, which remained under the 
control of the Ministry of Food throughout 
the year, were rather more remunerative and 
the soap section, while still meeting with very 
strong competition, showed some improve- 
ment. 


While it is gratifying to be able to record 
such a satisfactory outcome of the year’s 
trading, it should be borne in mind that 
competition in the future is likely to be 
intensified and it may not be possible to 
maintain profits at the present level. For 
this reason it has been thought advisable to 
retain the larger part of our earnings in the 
business and to recommend a modest in- 
crease in the dividend on the ordinary shares 
from 5 per cent to 6} per cent for the year. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Reference has already been made to these 
companies, but I add the following additional 
information. 


Henry Cooke and Company (1932) Limited 
maintained their level of profit during the 
year and the new plant which I referred to 
in my last review will come into operation 
in 1954. This will allow for greater variety 
in the manufacture of paper and give an 
increase in output. 


The integration of the seed sales of 
Twyford Mill Limited with the animal foods 
organisation has borne some fruit during the 
year, and an increased profit has come from 
this source: we hope for further progress 
in the future. 


Our third subsidiary, Joseph Thorley 
Limited, is still in the process of reorganisa- 
tion and we hope that as a result it will 
become a profitable member of the group. 
We are continuing to modernise their cattle 
food factory at King’s Cross and to re-equip 
the Wandsworth premises on the south side 
of the Thames as a new factory. 


PROSPECT 


In my last review I suggested that the 
partial decontrol of the sale of compound 
cooking fat was probable during 1953, but as 
events have turned out this has been post- 
poned till May of the current year, when, 
together with seed crushing and oil refining, 
compound cooking fat will be free and our 
well-known product “ Trex ” will be on the 
market again; our plans are well in hand 
for making the most of the return of this 
familiar domestic cooking fat and we are 
convinced that “ Trex ” will regain its former 
popularity with the housewife. 

The return of seed crushing and oil re- 
fining to free enterprise is to welcomed, 


but will pose a few problems. Fresh markets 
will need to be found for our crude and 
refined oils which since 1939 have been the 
sole property of the Ministry of Food, and 
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3 large amount of money will be required 
to finance this side of the business. 


A change of this nature must inevitably 
bring with it a little anxiety in the process, 
but we are convinced that in the long run 
: will be good for the industry. 


INCREASED SALES OF ANIMAL FOODS 


\s I have stated in a previous paragraph, 
of animal foods showed a very satis- 
tory increase during the year, and the 
idications are that there may be a moderate 
further growth during 1954: these sales 
represent in value about half our total 
product. 
Members will be aware that the farming 


community is itself facing a difficult time in 
passing from a long-continued period in 
which the Ministry of Food bought all their 
Products at agreed prices, into a quite 
different situation of freer trading whose 
exact form is not yet fully defined for the 
future. I think, however, that it will be 
agreed that a large agricultural output is a 
sheer strategic necessity for this country in 
the present uneasy state of the world, and 
that a prosperous agricultural community is 
a social asset we cannot dispense with. 


It must therefore be the duty of whatever 
government is in power to ensure these ends 
by the formulation of long-term policy for 
agriculture which, while being fair. to the 
consumer, gives the farmer the support he 
needs so that he can play his proper part 
in the economy of the nation. 
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PERSONNEL 


This review would not be complete with- 
out a very sincere tribute to all those who 
serve the company, wherever they may be, 
whose hard work and loyal co-operation make 
the success of the enterprise possible. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
a final dividend of 4 per cent, less income tax, 
on the ordinary shares, making 6} per cent, 
less income tax, for the year, was approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr H. P. Bibby, 
JP, Mr J. W. Bibby, BA, Mr H. Mason 
Bibby, MEng, MIMechE, Mr C. L. Bibby, 
MA, BSc, FRIC, and Mr Maurice Scholes, 
BEng, MIMechE, were re-elected ; and the 
remuneration of the auditors, Messrs Edward 
Denton and Son, having been fixed, the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 





DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


PROSPECTS OF THE DIAMOND TRADE 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited 
(incorporated in the Union of South Africa), 
will be held on June 9th in Kimberley. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, DCL, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1953 : 

CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


The consolidated balance sheet and con- 
solidated profit and loss account are con- 
solidations of the individual accounts of the 
following c@mpanies : 

De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, 
The Consolidated Diamond Mines of South 
West Africa, Limited. Premier (Transvaal) 
Diamond Mining Company, Limited. The 
Diamond Corporation, Limited. De Beers 
Investment Trust, Limited. De Beers In- 
dustrial Corporation, Limited. Griqualand 
West Diamond Mining Company (Dutoitspan 
Mine), Limited. The South West Finance 
C orporation, Limited. H.L.G. Limited. 
Marmora Mines, Limited, and New Jagers- 


pene! Mining and Exploration Company, 
Limited, 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows that the group profit for the year, after 
Providing £6,661,969 for taxation, was 
£,18,354,829 in which the outside or minority 
shareholders have an interest to the extent 
of £1,600,043, including their propagtion of 
dividends declared by subsidiary companies, 
leaving a balance of £16,754,786 attributable 
‘o your company as its share of the profits. 
To this sum has ‘been added an amount of 
£16,924,616, being the | unappropriated 
Dalance at December 31, 1952, after allowing 
for an adjustment in respect of minority 
orlaie _— - total available for appro- 
priai applicable to your company of 
£33,679,402. Out of this amount, £4,522,155 
on been transferred to reserve, and 
£8,964,038 has been declared in dividends, 
‘<aving am unappropriated balance of 
£20,193,209 (representing an increase for the 
ye car of £3,056,796) of which £7,474,432 is 
{12 company’s own accounts and 

»/18,777 is your company’s interest in the 
“nappropriated balances in the accounts of 
1ts subsidiary companies. 


The consolidated balance sheet shows total 
assets of £114,528,056. This includes the sum 
of £15,236,135, being the net excess of cost 
of investments in subsidiary companies over 
their nominal value, less amounts written off 
and after adjustment on consolidation. This 
latter sum is more than covered by capital 
reserves gn the other side of the balance 
sheet totalling £38,248,535. Current assets, 
loans to other companies, and investments 
total £75,818,855 and exceed all liabilities to 
the public by £57,271,572. The remaining 
items in the consolidated balance sheet do not 
call for comment. 


Your company has had a successful year. 
The group has financial reserves which, 
together with the £15 million capital 
resources of the trading companies, afford 
solid protection under all foreseeable con- 
tingencies. 


REVIEW OF THE DIAMOND TRADE 


I now pass on to a review of the diamond 
market during 1953. At £43,336,000, gem 
sales were £2,400,000 less than in 1952. I 
wish to stress that this drop was not due to 
any falling off in demand, but was occasioned 
solely by the fact that less diamonds were 
available although all producers were work- 
ing to full capacity. 


Gem stocks held by all producers and the 
Diamond Corporation, Limited, are at an 
irreducible minimum. It is, therefore, evident 
that future sales of gem diamonds are entirely 
dependent on current production. From this 
it follows that the value of gem diamonds to 
be sold in 1954, assuming present price levels, 
is likely to be somewhat lower than last year. 


On the industrial side of our business, 
there was a marked falling off in 1953. This 
was due, in part, to the cessation of stock- 
piling purchases by the United States 
Government, but also occasioned by the 
decline in demand for industrial diamonds. 
An active research is being conducted with 
the object of widening the industrial market. 


The sales of industrial diamonds for the 
first quarter of 1954 at £4,500,000 were better 
than during the relevant period in 1953. 
This, however, can be misleading, as the 
increase was due to xpected sales for 
stockpiling. Present indications are that we 


can expect total sales of industrial diamonds 
in 1954 to be somewhat less than they were 
the previous year. 


There are at present no signs of any falling 
off in the demand for gem diamonds, and 
unless there is a severe recession in the 
United States, 1954 should be another satis- 
factory year. Whilst the United States is 
still our principal customer, recently there 
has been a welcome development in that cut 
diamonds are being exported by manufac- 
turers in various centres to countries other 
than the United States. We shall watch this 
new development with close interest as its 
expansion can only be of benefit to us. 


INVESTMENTS OUTSIDE THE DIAMOND 
INDUSTRY 


I now wish to comment on our principal 
investments in enterprises not connected 
with the diamond industry. 


Your company’s shareholding in De Beers 
Industrial Corporation, Limited, remains un- 
changed at 3,587,434 ordinary shares, which 
is 717 per cent of the issued ordinary share 
capital. The principal asset of the Corpora- 
tion is its 50 per cent holding in the equity 
share capital of African Explosives and 
Chemical Industries, Limited. 


De Beers Industrial Corpofation had a suc- 
cessful year and maintained its dividend of 
10 per cent in spite of the fact that the divi- 
dend income received from its holding in 
African Explosives and Chemical Industries 
was reduced. 


Once African Explosives and Chemical 
Industries, Limited, reach their full scope, 
coupled with the expansion by other com- 
panies in which De Beers Industrial Cor- 
poration, Limited, are interested, we can 
anticipate that the dividends receivable by 
our company from De Beers Industrial Cor- 
poration will increase. 


De Beers Investment Trust, Limited, 
incorporated towards the end of 1952, has 
completed its first year of business. The 
greater part of the Trust Company’s assets is 
by way of loans, at satisfactory rates of 
interest, to companies operating a 
in the Orange Free State and the West Rand, 
which loans carry valuable conversion rights. 


The market value of the Trust Company's 
investments per March 31, 1954, reflects an 
appreciation of no less than £3,750,000 over 
cost. 


The Trust Company is now firmly estab- 
lished on a sound basis according to a pattern 
which indicates that it will thrive and expand, 
at the same time contributing to the develop- 
ment of Southern Africa. A cause for sober 
optimism is that it is certain that the Trust 
Company in due course will be a substantial 
contributor to the revenue of the parent com- 


pany, such revenue being derived from 
sources other than the diamond industry. 
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DARWINS 
NOTABLE EXPANSION DEVELOPMENTS 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Darwins Limited was held on May 18th 
at Sheffield, Mr F. Thompson-Schwab (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 

My closing words to shareholders at our 
last annual meeting referred to increasing 
competition and a decrease in demand for 
some of our products. That was in May, 
1953. Subsequent to the meeting competi- 
tion became even more intense, and with the 
likelihood later in the year of falling prices 
demand suffered a serious decline in certain 
of our standard lines. 


During the year there were also severe 
reductions in the. prices of certain raw 
materials, At an early stage your board 
had taken the view that some raw materials, 
such as tungsten, were likely to be sub- 
ject to continuing price reductions and had 
therefore reduced stocks to an absolute 
minimum. 

During the year there were twelve succes- 
sive reductions in the price of tungsten from 
a high of 27s. 6d. per Ib. to a low of 13s. 
per lb. The effect of these reductions has 
been that we have had to absorb a consider- 
able loss during the year in the tool steel 
department. 


Increased competition has come from many 
sources, both in this country and overseas. 
I have already told you that sales of some 
of our standard lines had fallen by quite a 
considerable extent. On the other hand, 
another standard line, Magnets, has increased 
in sales and we have exported in quantity 
to a number of hard currency countries. The 
outlook in that direction is very promising 
indeed. 

The year in question has been notable for 
two major items of expansion. The first was 
at the Andrews Toledo Works, where we 
completed on December 18, 1953, the instal- 
lation of an Electric Arc Furnace of the most 
modern type. This is now working well and 
gives the promise of economies in production 
as well as giving us a greater range of finished 
steels. 


NEW ACQUISITION 


By a coincidence, the starting-up of the Arc 
Furnace coincided with the acquisition by the 
company of the entire share capital of The 


Our experience since the date of acquisi- 
tion confirms your board’s view that the 
Sheffield Forge Company should prove a 
profitable addition to the Darwins’ group of 
companies. 

The present capital structure of Darwins 
now consists of 450,000 Six per cent cumula- 
tive preference shares of £1 each and 
1,460,000 ordinary shares of 10s. each, giving 
a total capital of £1,180,000. I am sure that 
you will share my satisfaction that we have 
no debentures or charges on our assets. 


So far as the current year is concerned, 
there are signs that the downward trend of 
demand which showed itself during 1953 and 
continued into the beginning of 1954 has 
been arrested. 


I turn now to the appropriation of the 
profits. After taxation, which absorbs no less 
than £123,000 out of a total of £240,000, the 
amount which is available is £117,000 which 
together with the amount bro forward 
from last year totals £155,000. this sum 
£83,000 is retained in the Sheffield Forge 
accounts, dividends paid, , total 
£57,000 and we are left with a balance 
te carry forward of just under £15,000. 


The report was adopted. 


ASSOCIATED FISHERIES 
MR W. A. BENNETT'S SPEECH 


At the annual general meeting of Asso- 
ciated Fisheries, Limited, on May 14th, the 
chairman, Mr W. A. Bennett, said that the 
very definite decrease in the demand for fish 
became even more pronounced during the 
current year. Markets were frequently over- 
supplied and an unusually high proportion of 
good quality landings were left unsold, the 
company’s unwelcome share exceeding 4,000 
tons or 6 per cent of its total catch. Since 
price controls on fish ceased in April, 1950, 
the consumption of fish had been appreciably 
affected by variations in the supply of other 
protein foods, especially meat and eggs. They 
have a very distinct advantage over fish in 
competing for a share of. the housewife’s 
expenditure as their prices are heavily subsi- 


a grim determination 
obstacles. 
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dised.. Meat “ subsidy.” paid by the Exchequue 
oer ie cine saa ia“ habeor Spel ai 
by comparing these 


fish caught in 1953 by the whole British 
fishing fleets, which was {£41 million, can 
the degree of “ unfair” competition faced by 
the fish ret | be realised. The group 

£6 million, and after 
covering all costs and depreciation the profit 
remaining out of every 20s. turnover was 
practically ls. of which taxation will absorb 
7d. and net dividends 23d, leaving only 2}d 
retained to assist in meeting increased 
replacement cost of assets. Current results 
show an improvement on last year’s, but there 
is no real evidence of a sustained increase in 
sales. The directors are not unduly depressed 
as the company has a sound o sation, 
well financed, well staffed, and i with 
to surmount lil 


HUMPHREYS LIMITED 
(Building and Civil Engineering Contractors) 
HAMPERING EFFECT OF GOVERNMENT RESTRICTIONS 


The Sixty-sECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MeetinGc of Humphreys Limited, will be held on 


June 9, 1954, in London. 


The following is an extract from the statement -by the chairman, Mr. A. V. Bridgland, which 
has been circulated with the report and accounts : ‘ 

The trading profit for the year is £57,440, an increase of £4,705 over last year, to which has 
to be added interest, dividends and miscellaneous revenue to give a total of £77,462. The two 
principal items against this are bank interest of £17,099, showing a rise of £14,378 and a taxation 
charge of £25,100, leaving a net profit of £26,481 for the year, an increase of £1,986 over last year. 

We have in the appropriation account provided for an increase in dividend of 1 per cent, 
making a final dividend of 7 per cent on the Ordinary shares, and we have transferred a further 


£25,000 to general reserve. 


The accounts of R. H. Morris (Pty.), Limited, cover a period of fifteen months and show a 


profit of £8,115. Generally, during the period 


under review this subsid 


iary has had to contend 


with a difficult time, as South Africa was feeling very much the effect of a restricted influx of 
overseas capital, but the position today is, I feel, one that is turning in favour of a resumption 
of investment of capital from outside sources and the prospects are certainly brighter. 


As to National Quarries (Pty.), Limited, in which between R. H. Morris 


.), Limited, and 


ourselves we have a 51 per cent holding, you will see that its cash position ts good, but that its 


trading profit last year was reduced. 


HINDRANCE TO CHEAPER BUILDING 
_ Reverting now to home affairs, I regret to have to say that the vexed question of building 
licences still hampers all our activities in this country. Licences are becoming a littlé easier to 
obtain, but it is still a moot point whether the system of controlling building by licence has 


achieved its object. .When we are urged to increase both the production and the 


efficiency of 


our type of business, it becomes difficult to appreciate the motives of such exhortation while the 


system of building licences is maintained. 


Planning has been the hardest worked term in use since the war ceased. So far as building 
operations are concerned, we have had to suffer the effect of Ministry after Ministry, public 


authority after — authority, intervening in and upsetting the smoo 
new projects. No rebuilding or development plan sh 


the initiation o 


ogress necessary for 
take at the outside 


more than six months to pass all the authorities, yet we know that some have taken years to 


get through, with a con 


uent loss to client, architect and builder and eventually the tenants. 


We believe that with these — and restrictions alone, building costs have gone up by as much 
as 20 per cent, yet still we are asked by the Government of the day to improve the efficiency of our 
industry or else they will have to intervene. It might well be asked w weet Scmnen reverse the 


criticism, and look to themselves first as possibly 


exists today. 


greatest hindrance to per building that 


It is a crying need of the industry to be relieved of these fetters as quickly as possible. In 
South Africa one can erect a building much more quickly than in England, and it is an indisputable 


fact that with greater freedom greater production-arises. Can the Gove 
if they cannot, they decry their own political slogan of “ freeing the 


rmment disprove this ? 


Finally, we have a large order book for the future, and our prospects are good if we are allowed 


to carry out our orders. 


ANALYSIS OF PROFIT 


Earned profit before taxation 
Less taxation 


Net profit after taxation..... S06 60 2k b ee advan eve 


acer esas 


Ordinary dividend net 
Balance retained 


Issued capital 


Gross dividend covered by taxable profits... ... 
Capital covered by net assets ......5.....0000: 
Shareholders :— 
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THE VULCAN FOUNDRY, LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS IN DIFFICULT YEAR 
VISCOUNT BRIDGEMAN ON THE OUTLOOK 


The ninety-first annual general meeting of 
Vulcan Foundry, Limited, was held on 
13th in London. The Rt Hon The 
ount Bridgeman, CB, DSO, MC (the 
rman), presiding. 
he following is an extract from his cir- 
ted statement: 


stockholders will be glad to see from the 
ctors? report and accounts that operating 
it has risen by £162,568 to £384,604, and 
profit by £84,453 to £161,710. 


, 55,000 has been appropriated to general 
rve, £50,000 to reserve for replacement 
lant and machinery, and £10,000 has been 
ed to the Welfare Fund for the em- 
ees, who will thus participate in the 

improved results, in addition of course 
he usual imcentive payments directly 
ted to production. 


Your directors propose a dividend for the 
r of 9 per cent, plus a bonus of 2 per 
ent, making 11 per cent in all for 1953, as 
inst 7 per cent for 1952. 


TRADING ACTIVITIES 


The increased profit, due to the higher 
volume and value of goods invoiced. is in its 
turn due to an appreciable improvement in 
deliveries of steel, which I mentioned last 


The year 1953 cannot be described as 
easy. The most difficult problem was that of 
the large order of 24 steam locomotives for 
I ind although the political situation made 
it uncertain till early in 1954 whether delivery 
ould be made or payment be forthcoming, 

order was completed and the locomotives 
held pending shipment. To this factor the 
ncrease in the figure of debtors is largely 
; 

his, and the large amount due from the 
\rgentine at the end of 1952, now received, 
ontributed to our need for bank overdrafts 
which have, however, been appreciably re- 
duced since the end of the year. 

Besides the Iranian order, steam loco- 
motives have been built for Victoria and 
Iraq, spare boilers sent to many parts and 
clectric and diesel locomotives, built as before 
in conjunction with The English Electric 
(ompany and The Drewry Car Company, 
have gone to New Zealand, Queensland, 
Spain, Brazil and elsewhere. 


PRODUCTION IMPAIRED BY STEEL 
PLATE SHORTAGE 


_ As the year proceeded, steel deliveries 
improved ee our difficulties are 
“y no means ended, especially as to steel 
plate. This latter shortage has for two years 
created a bottleneck which has gravely im- 
paired the company’s production and that of 
our subsidiary, Robert Stephenson & Haw- 
thorns Limited. We have done everything 
possible to bring the position to the notice 
of those in authority, but the position 
has improved we are left with its unfortunate 
onsequences. Deliveries are running late 


‘tendering for new work. In addition, the 
“clivenies we could offer, which were already 
-nfavourable in comparison with those of 
verman, Japanese and other foreign com- 
Peutors Owing to the size of our order book, 
were further by the effects of the 
steel shortage. Moreover, for the first time 


since 1939, the problem of manufacturing at 
competitive cost has become a serious one. 
Our competitors have also been able to quote 
lower prices, in some cases 10 per cent below 
ours, whereas until recent months our prices 
were some 15 per cent below those of Ger- 
man manufacturers. 


How far these were “ sacrifice” prices 
quoted so as to re-enter the market at any 
cost, and how far they ‘were assisted by 
favourable financial terms from foreign 
Governments and banks concerned is a 
matter for inquiry. But the fact remains that 
valuable orders from countries which have 
been traditional British markets have gone 
elsewhere, as in the case of Indian Govern- 
ment Railways, where, out of roughly 650 
locomotives ordered in 1953, not one order 
came to the United Kingdom. 


Loss of orders will automatically improve 
the delivery which can be quoted in future, 
but the price factor remains to be mastered. 
To do so will need the greatest efforts of all 
concerned. If one takes into account not 
only the wages paid by the company, but 
also the wage element in the cost of steel and 
other materials purchased, it will be seen 
that a high proportion of the cost of a loco- 
motive represents wages and that there is 
danger in increases in this direction, unless 
accompanied by greater productivity. Indeed, 
the prospect of such rises makes it difficult 
to quote the fixed price terms which nowa- 
days are generally called for. 


CHANGED TRADING CONDITIONS 


The conditions for obtaining orders have 
radically changed since the war, and orders 
from countries like India and the Argentine 
which used to be negotiated in London must 
now be sought in the countries themselves. 
Our arrangements for overseas representa- 
tion are, I hope, abreast of the times. 
The company’s own representatives have 
during the year been to Australia, India, 
Pakistan, Turkey, Jugoslavia and _ the 
Middle East. 


The private buyer of main line locomotives 
is almost extinct and virtually the whole of 
our business is now with Governments. 
Once again I gladly acknowledge the help we 
receive from the Board of Trade and Export 
Credits Guarantee Department. _None the 
less under present conditions we may 
meed even more help if we are to cover 
the political and economic risks which 
are inseparable from a business like ours 
and which must be taken if we are to 
hold our markets. 

Few industries export so high a propor- 
tion of their product and home orders are 
essential to give a stability which the export 
trade by itself does not afford. It is regret- 
table that this stabilising influence, which is 
so invaluable to our foreign competitors, has 
for many years been denied to the locomotive 
industry in this country. 


REASONABLY HEALTHY ORDER BOOK 


Meanwhile our order book is still reason- 
ably healthy, and the most noteworthy order 
received in 1953 was one for 46 steam loco- 
motives for the East African Railways and 
Harbours. 

Planned production for 1954 includes 
steam locomotives for Bolivia, Chile, India, 
Nigeria and Victoria, electric and diesel loco- 
motives for Brazil, British Guiana, New 
Zealand, India, Spain and Tasmania, and 
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spare boilers for Rhodesia, South . Africa, 
India and Ceylon. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Since I circulated my ‘statement I am 
pleased to report that satisfactory arrange- 
ments have been made to ship the 24 loco- 
motives to Iran and they leave almost at once. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BEYER, PEACOCK & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Locomotive Builders and General 
Engineers) 


CENTENARY YEAR 


MR HAROLD WILMOT ON THE 
OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of Beyer, 
Peacock & Company, Limited, was held on 
May 19th in London, Mr Harold Wilmot, 
CBE (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review : 


The consolidated balance sheet shows a 
liquid balance of £2,108,476 as compared with 
£1,191,676 at the end of the previous year. 
It is, perhaps, not inappropriate that in the 
hundredth year of trading total sales and 
total gross profits should both have reached 
new record high levels. 


Beyer, Peacock locomotives still enjoy an 
unrivalled reputation throughout the world. 
It continues to be our ambition that the name 
of the company shall be synonymous with ail 
that is best in design, materials, and crafts- 
manship. Competition is getting keener and 
in my opinion will continue to do so for some 
tame. We believe, however, that apart from 
some convulsion in world economy, a stead- 
fast devotion to our engineering ideals, 
coupled with unremitting zeal in the study 
of our customers’ operating conditions and 
requirements, will ensure an adequate flow of 
high grade business to our company. Present 
locomotive orders will provide continuity of 
production at present load for over two years. 


During the year under review considerable 
progress was made by our subsidiary com- 
panies. 


At the end of the hundredth year of trad- 
ing, shareholders may like to know that the 
board has had a professional valuation of all 
the land, buildings, plant, and machinery 
belonging to the group. In the consolidated 
balance sheet these assets, exclusive of loose 
tools, etc., etc., stand at {1,471,015 gross, less 
depreciation reserves of £563,797, that is 
£907,218 net. The valuation recently com- 
pleted shows ‘a figure at December 31, 1953, 
of £2,301,397 as compared with the foregoing 
net amount. 


RIGHTS ISSUE WELL RECEIVED 


As foreshadowed in last year’s report, your 
board considered it appropriate to make a 
rights issue of ordinary shares. This issue, 
made in September, was well received by 
shareholders and was considerably over- 
subscribed. 566,667 ordinary {1 shares were 
issued at a price of 27s. 6d., bringing the 
total capitalisation of the company to 
£1,500,000 — £1,200,000 ordinary and 
£300,000 preference. In an endeavour to 
preserve some measure of equity as between 
old and new shareholdings an interim divi- 
dend of 4 per cent was paid prior to the new 
issue. This early date for an interim dividend 
is not likely to be repeated. 

For reasons which were stated in my last 
review, the board iow consider it appropriate 
further to increase the authorised capital of 
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the company for which purpose a resolution 
has been included in the notice calling the 
annual general meeting. 


HISTORY REVIEWED 


There are a few important dates in our 
company’s history. The founding of the 
partnership of Charles Frederick Beyer, 
Richard Peacock and Henry Robertson in 
1854, the formation of the public limited 
liability company in 1902, the invention of 
the Garratt-type of locomotive articulation in 
1907, armament production during the war 
period of 1914-18, the grouping of British 
Railways, in 1923, the great depression of 
1931-34, the period of expansion (new pro- 
ducts by subsidiary undertakings) 1932-53, 
the second world war 1939-45, the 
nationalisation of British Railways in 1948, 
our association with Méetropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical Company, Limited, on electric and 
diesel-electric locomotives from 1950 to 
date. Through it all we have preserved a 
certain character—the spirit of industrial 
adventure and a devotion to quality in de- 
sign and workmanship. In common with 
most old companies we have had our patches 
of glory and our periods of frustration and 
eclipse. 

At the close of our century, the company 
is at least as strong as ever in its history. 

‘his is the result of the continued support 
of shareholders who have provided the neces- 
sary risk capital, and of the devoted and 
competent service of the company’s 
employees of all grades. We therefore face 
our second hundred years in good heart, with 
firm resolve, and with justifiable confidence. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the proposed final dividend of 34 per cent, 
plus a bonus of 8} per cent, making 16 per 
cent, less tax, for the year, were approved, 
and the resolution increasing the capital was 
sanctioned. 


GEDULD PROPRIETARY 
MINES, LIMITED 


PROBLEM OF LABOUR SHORTAGE 





Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing members at the 
annual general meeting held at Johannesburg 
on May 6, 1954, stated that operations were 
hampered by a shortage of native labour 
throughout the year under review and, 
towards the end of the year, by a shortage of 
European miners. Because of this it was 
impossible to maintain production at the 
former rate and the tonnage milled at 
1,125,000 tons was lower by 128,000 tons. 
Accordingly, though the average yield im- 
proved by 0.29 dwt to 3.19 dwt per ton so 
that revenue per ton milled rose by 3s., the 
lower price received for gold and the decrease 
in output resulted in the total working 
revenue declining by £68,278 to £2,264,228. 


He stated that, owing to increased costs 
of labour, stores and power and the higher 
incidence of overhead charges on the lower 
tonnage, working costs rose by 4s. Id. per ton 
milled and the working profit at £361,890 
was £106,843 less than in 1952. 


The continual rise in the cost structure in 
recent years had rendered unpayable con- 
siderable tonnages of ore remaining in the 
mine, and it had therefore become necessary 
to restrict the mining of marginal ore. While 
this policy, by increasing the average yield 
had helped to offset the fall in profits, it 
would inevitably result in the shortening of 
the remaining life of the mine. 


FHE ACCOUNTS 


After taking into account the other items 
detailed in the profit and loss account and 


after providing £91,324 for taxation, the net 
profit from mining operations was £252,214. 
To this must be added income from invest- 
ments amounting to £622,284, or £104,502 
less than in 1952, so that the total profit for 
the year was £874,498. These investments 
comprised principally the company’s hold- 
ings in East Geduld Mines and in Grootvlei 
Proprietary Mines. 


Two dividends totalling £839,992 or 
11s. 6d. per share, being a decrease of Is. per 
share, were declared. After making provision 
for the other items detailed in the appropria- 
tion account, including £34,564 for capital 
expenditure, the balance carried forward 
was £327,685. 


Development footage driven on Black Reef 
was 13,805 feet and, of the 10,085 feet on 
reef and sampled, 2,635 feet or 26 per cent 
proved payable averaging 4.0 dwt over 57 
inches. 


The ore reserve recalculated as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, showed a decrease of 600,000 
tons to 2,500,000 tons, the value being un- 
changed at 3.40 dwt and the estimated stop- 
ing width at 53 inches being one inch more. 


During the first quarter of 1954 the ore 
milled amounted to 266,000 tons and the 
working profit was £73,180. Development 
work on Black Reef totalled 2,746 feet of 
which 2,515 feet were on reef and sampled 
disclosing 170 feet or 7 per cent payable with 
an average value of 4.8 dwt over 72 inches. 


The reports and accounts were adopted, 
the appointment of Mr C. B. Anderson as a 
director of the company was confirmed and 
the retiring directors, Messrs W. M. Frames 
and M. W. Richards were re-elected. 


MOSS’ EMPIRES 


A STRONG POSITION 


The annual general meeting of Moss’ 
Empires, Limited, was held on May 20th in 
London. 


Mr Prince Littler (the chairman) in the 
course of his speech, said: The profit on 
trading after charging renewals of furnish- 
ings has decreased by nearly £80,000, of 
which about £12,000 is accounted for by an 
additional charge for furnishing renewals. 
The decrease is regrettable. It is no doubt 
accounted for to a considerable extent by 
the large number of television sets which 
have been purchased throughout the 
country. This has had the effect of reducing 
attendances at places of entertainment such 
as theatres and cinemas, Live entertainment 
has suffered rather less than cinemas. 
Business also suffered as a result of the 
Coronation festivities. 


Fortunately the decrease in the trading 
has been offset by a lower charge for taxa- 
tion on the profits of 1953—just under 


* £40,000—by an increase in dividends and 


interest, by profit on purchases of debenture 
stocks and by a surplus on the sale of a trade 
investment. The result is that the profit of 
the year is £1,100 more than in 1952. 
Further, there was a net credit of £9,348 to 
profit and loss from other sundry sources. 
An interim ordinary dividend of 74 per cent 
was paid in August last and the proposed 
final dividend is 10 per cent, less tax, leav- 
ing £36,454 to be carried forward against 
£21,893 (as adjusted) brought in. 


When one turns.to the consolidated 
balance sheet and profit and loss account, I 
am glad to say that these again show a strong 
financial position. The consolidated balance 
sheet discloses fixed assets of £2,497,765, as 
against {2,456,670 in the preceding year, an 
increase of over £40,000. The consolidated 
profit and loss account shows a profit for the 
year of £147,341, as compared with £123,221 
an increase of over £24,000. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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UNITED PREMIER OIL 
AND CAKE COMPANY 


CAPITALISATION AND BONUS ISSUE 
PROPOSALS 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
United Premier Oil and Cake Company, 
Limited, was held on May 17th in London, 
Sir Eric Mieville, GCIE, KCVO, CSI, CMG, 
the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The group’s profit on trading, before 
charging depreciation and taxation, for the 
year ended December 31, 1953, amounted to 
just over £640,000. This amount exceeds the 
previous year’s earnings by £40,000 and is 
only £6,500 short of the group’s record 
earnings in 1951. 


A.further substantial sum was expended 
during 1953, as in previous years, on the 
group’s fixed assets. We propose to continue 
with the programme of modernisation begun 
in 1946, which is proving its value in the 
increased efficiency and _ profit-earning 
capacity of our factories. 


The group’s working capital, being the 
excess of current assets over current hiabili- 
ties, as at December 31, 1953, had attained 
the substantial figure of approximately 
£1,150,000. Of this amount, £285,000 was 
held in the form of cash; bank overdrafis 
have been eliminated. In June, 1954, tradirg 
in all oilseeds will become free and we shall 
no longer act as agents for the Ministry of 
Food, crushing these commodities for a fixed 
remuneration. We shall, therefore, from that 
date have to carry and finance stocks of thi-se 
items ourselves and we are glad to have whut 
we estimate will be sufficient cash and bank 
facilities available for this purpose. 


We welcome the resumption of free tradiag 
in this large section of our business, although 
it will inevitably introduce uncertainties 
which did not exist when we were acting for 
the Ministry. The prospects do not cause 
us alarm, but in both our trading and 
financial policies we shall proceed with 
caution. 


We now recommend, as on this occasion 
last year, a final dividend of 9d. per sto'k 
unit (less tax), making a total of 1s. per stcck 
unit (less tax), being a distribution of 20 per 
cent on the ordinary share capital. 


CAPITALISATION PROPOSALS 


Your directors have decided to recommer: d 
the capitalisation of £85,000 of the company’s 
reserves by an issue to shareholders of 17 new 
ordinary shares for every 63 ordinary stock 
units of 5s. each held on April 15, 1954. 
The shares will be credited as fully paid and 
then converted into ordinary stock units of 
5s. each, ranking pari passu in all respects 
with the existing ordinary stock of the com- 
pany. By this operation the issued share 
capital of the company will be increased to 
£1,150,000. The group’s reserves will re- 
main in. excess of £900,000, so that the real 
capital employed in the business is still sub- 
stantially greater than the issued share 
capital. 

It is the board’s present intention to de- 
clare an interim dividend of 3d. per stock 
unit (less tax) in the autumn, but the amount 
of the final dividend for 1954 cannot, of 
course, be determined until the results of the 
present year’s working are known. The 
board hope, however, to be able to recom- 
mend the maintenance of the 20 per cent 
rate of dividend on the share capital as 
increased by this capitalisation of reserves. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the board’s capitalisation and 
bonus issue proposals were sanctioned. 
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THE EVER READY COMPANY 
(GREAT BRITAIN), LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS OF DRY BATTERIES 
MR E. N. ROWBOTHAM’S STATEMENT 


he annual general meeting of The Ever 
Re.iy Company (Great Britain) Limited 
will be held on Thursday, June 10, 1954, at 
the Head Office, Hercules Place, Holloway, 
cndon, N.7. 
The following is the statement of the chair- 
n, Mr E. N. Rowbotham, which has been 


culated with the report and accounts for 
he year ended February 28, 1954 : 


— 
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INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


J am gratified to be able to report to you 
that for the first time in the history of the 
company the net profit, before tax; has 
exceeded £1 million. The net profit for the 
year ended February 28, 1954, is £1,076,992, 
compared with £847,625, an increase com- 
pared with last year of £229,367. 


Unfortunately, I have to record the melan- 
choly fact that the taxation charged in the 
year’s accounts also constitutes a record in 
the history of the company at £670,185, 
compared with £499,362, an increase of no 
less than £170,823. 

There is, therefore, left available to stock- 
holders only £58,544 out of the increase in 
the net profit, before tax, of £229,367, making 
the total net profit, after charging tax, 
£406,807, compared with £348,263 last year. 


Your directors consider that the results 
fully justify the restoration of the 5 per cent 
cut in the final dividend, which increasing 
taxation forced them to make in 1950. For- 
tunately, the excess profits levy ended on 
December 31st last and, therefore, the taxes 
payable by the company next year, while still 
wey heavy, should not be so formidable as 
this year. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


The board have had under consideration 
for some time the advisability of bringing the 
issued ordinary share capital of the company 
more into line with the company’s asset posi- 
tion, which has steadily improved year by 
year. The directors’ report refers to the 
arrangements which we propose to make to 
capitalise a portion of the company’s 
teserves. My letter to stockholders on this 
subject, which accompanies this report, sets 
out in full detail the arrangements we pro- 
pose to make. I shall not comment further 
here, save to emphasise that stockholders 
ust not assume that on the issued ordinary 
apital being increased by the amount of the 
roposed issue, the total amount of dividend 
«id on the ordinary stock will be necessarily 
creased. Future dividends must depend on 
ne course of future trading and also on the 
need for further capital expansion which may 
arise from time to time. 
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SALES EXPANSION 


In spite of the difficulties which still exist 
Icgarding import quotas and foreign 
exchange, the company’s export turnover 


égain shows a substantial increase over last 
year, 


At the same time, home sales have been 
well maintained in general, and there has 
been a marked increase in sales of the com- 
pany’s “ Alldry ” battery-operated radio re- 
ceivers. Although the small reduction ° in 
purchase tax from 66% per cent to 50 per cent 
‘ast year was disappointing, the demand for 


our “Alldry” radio receivers since has 
exceeded our expectations. We have had 
difficulty in meeting the demand for several 
months past, but we have recently in- 
creased our radio set production facilities, 


and the position should improve in the near 
future. 


Recént technical improvements in our port- 
able “ Alldry” radio receivers and batteries 
have reduced the cost of listening to less than 
4d. per hour, which is below that of prewar 
years. The life of our torch and cycle lamp 
batteries has also been increased. 


It would seem clear that the reductions in 
selling prices which we were able to make 
last year have contributed materially to the 
expansion of our business and profits, and we 
have recently taken a step further by reducing 
the prices of batteries used in hearing-aid 
equipment. The use of hearing-aids is 
becoming more and more _ widespread 
and batteries for these appliances now 
contribute a noticeable addition to our 
turnover. 


The current trading year has started satis- 
factorily and gives us reason to think that 
sales will be well maintained both on the 
home and overseas markets. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The consolidated balance sheet shows that 
the company’s financial position remains 
strong. The surplus of current :assets over 
current and deferred liabilities (including the 
deferred liability for future taxation) has in- 
creased from £554,374 to £630,897. Stock- 
in-trade is again lower at £1,285,545 mainly 
due to lower prices of raw materials, and 
trade debtors are reduced from £814,478 to 
£700,426. We have taken advantage of the 
considerable increase in the available cash 
balance to pay off an additional instalment 
of the deferred liability for obligations to 
employees’ pension funds in respect of past 
service. This deferred liability which 
amounted to £361,630 in 1952 is now reduced 
to £226,108. 


In addition we have purchased £400,000 
tax reserve certificates in order to set aside 
the cash necessary for the payment of taxes. 


After providing for taxation and the recom- 
mended higher rate of dividend we have 
allocated £160,000 to reserves and the carry 
forward remains the same. 


Our subsidiary company which deals with 
battery and other chemicals has had a success- 
ful year’s trading in spite of difficult competi- 
tive conditions and has _ contributed 
substantially to the year’s results. 


We have extended the production facilities 
in our engineering subsidiary during the year. 
This company has expanded considerably 
since joining the group and has produced 
steadily improved results: 


The subsidiaries in Germany have again 
carried on a satisfactory though comparatively 
small business. General conditions in Ger- 
many have improved during the year, and 
the board are actively considering plans for 
the expansion of our business in that country. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


I take this opportunity of expressing the 
directors’ appreciation of the willing and 
efficient services rendered by the staff and 
all concerned in the company’s business. In 
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recognition of their loyalty your directors 
decided to present 183 inscribed gold watches 
to long service employees who have com- 
pleted twenty-five years’ continuous service 
with the company. 


THE BRITISH VACUUM 
CLEANER AND 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SUBSTANTIAL CURRENT TRADING 
IMPROVEMENT 


The fiftieth ordinary general meeting of 
The British Vacuum Cleaner and Engineer- 
ing Company Limited was held on May 14th 
at Goblin Works, Leatherhead. 


Mr J. J. Hambidge (chairman and joint 
Managing director), in the course of his 
speech, reminded shareholders of the warning 
contained in his address last year that the 
current year’s results would inevitably be 
affected by rising costs and the unfavourable 
trading conditions then ruling—the overall 
experience of electrical appliance manufac- 
turers—largely as a result of the combined 
application of double purchase tax and con- 
sumer credit restrictions on the home 
market and the continuance of import regu- 
lations of many overseas countries as affecting 
the export market. 


Mr Hambidge added that his warning, 
based on the first half of the year under re- 
view, proved not to be unfounded and was 
reflected in the accounts presented. As a 
result of the heavy setback in sales which 
had been experienced, and the impact of this 
on their liquid resources, it had at that time 
become vitally necessary to cut back produc- 
tion to a lower corresponding level. 


In the latter part of the year a considerable 
improvement in their order book took place, 
both in home and overseas markets, but un- 
happily in the few remaining months left 
before the close of the financial year it proved 
impossible to effectively and sufficiently gear 
up production to meet the suddenly expanded 
order book in the changed conditions result- 
ing partly from some relief on purchase tax. 


Mr Hambidge continued: Troubles 
seldom come singly, and our industrial sec- 
tion would have produced better results fully 
in line with our budgetary forecast of the 
section but for virtual default of important 
customers in connection with two very large- 
scale contracts that we were carrying out in 
Australia. These we were, without warning, 
compelled to suspend and, as a result, added 
enormously to our difficulties and gave major 
and added emphasis to the financial strin- 
gency. This stringency was later relieved 
to some extent by property realisation. 


Your directors have entered into negotia- 
tions with the well-known firm of John 
Thompson Ltd., of Wolverhampton, whereby 
they are acquiring our shareholding in the 
subsidiary company—B.V.C. Industrial Con- 
structions Limited. The financial outcome 
will enable the directors progressively to 
expand development of Goblin Home 
Appliances on a very much wider and more 
effective scale than has hitherto been possible, 


Arising from the sale of the freehold 
interest in the latter half of the last financial 
year, the overall financial position shows a 
very marked improvement. 


THE OUTLOOK 


I am very glad to tell you that there has 
been substantial improvement in the first 
half of the current financial year to date. 
Vacuum cleaner sales show a very substantial 
increase over those of the same period last 
year—in fact, more than twice the number, 
and our washing machine sales have taken a 
great move forward almost commensurate 
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with that of cleaners. We operate in a very 
highly competitive market and continue to be 
subject to rising costs, but a vigorous pulse 
beats throughout the organisation, and I feel 
that we have every prospect in future of 
giving at least as good account of ourselves 
as we have in the past 25 years of which 
have been of unbroken profit record inter- 
rupted only by the unusual conditions of 
last year. 


The meeting welcomed the presence of 
Mr H. Cecil Booth, the founder of the 
business ; a tribute was paid to Mr Seymour 
Booth on his retirement and to Mr F. H. 
Rogers, whose re-election to the board was 
duly sanctioned, for his services to the com- 
pany. 

The report was adopted, a dividend of 25 
per cent was approved, and the proceedings 
terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to 
the chairman, directors, staff and work- 
people. 


EVAN WILLIAMS 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Shampoos, Hair 
Preparations, etc.) 


MR S. S. GIBBINS’S STATEMENT . 


The second annual general meeting of 
Evan Williams (Holdings) Limited was held 
on May 18, 1954, at Winchester House, Lon- - 
don, E.C.2 The chairman, Mr S. S. Gibbins, 
FCA, said: In July last accounts were pre- 
sented to you made up to December 31, 1952, 
but they covered only a few weeks of trading 
subsequent to the incorporation of the com- 
pany. The accounts now before you deal 
with the first full working year since the 
incorporation of the company. 


This has been a year of intense competi- 
tion, as shareholders will know from the 
volume of advertising they have seen in the 
daily Press, in periodicals and elsewhere. 


Lines that enjoy popularity today may be 
out of fashion tomorrow, and the finger has 
to be kept constantly upon the pulse of the 
market. During. the year under review we 
have introduced our “Liquid Lanoline 
Shampoo ” in the new single sachet pack and 
a larger-size bottle attractively cartoned. 
These lines have been very well received by 
the trade and are doing good business. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The balance sheet shows that the strong 
financial position of last year has been main- 
tained. The costs of new lines have been 
carried by the company in its stride, and 
nothing has been carried forward as a charge 
against the future. Current assets at £138,651 
exceed ‘current liabilities by £89,410, and 
this after providing £16,734 for current taxa- 
tion. As im every successful business these 
days the largest slice of the cake goes to the 
Revenue. is year taxation is almost 
exactly double the net payment to share- 
holders. 


That we have been able to hold our own 
in a highly competitive -year is due to one 
all-important factor—management. We are 
grateful to our joint managing directors, 
Messrs Albert and ee Chaventré, who have 
renames been ably supported by all our 
Stat, 


Our plant is well maintained, our resources 
are adequate, and our organisation in: first- 
class shape. We shall continue to follow a 
policy of development and to enhance the 
already high standard of our products, and 
it is pleasing to record 5 santitvng increase 
in turnover for the first three months of the 
current year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


PROPOSED DIVIDEND 
READJUSTMENT 


MR R. OLAF HAMBRO ON BOARD'S 
INVESTMENT POLICY 


The annual general Court of The London 
Assurance will be held on June 9th in 
London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Governor, Mr R. Olaf 
Hambro: 

Last year I drew attention to the fact that 
in many countries the postwar inflationary 
boom appeared to be coming to an end, and 
that in consequence it was not to be expected 
that our premium income would continue to 
increase at the somewhat embarrassing rate 
to which we had grown accustomed in recent 
years. In the accounts you will see that 
neither the fire nor the marine premiums 
show any material change for 1953 as com- 
pared with 1952, and it is only the accident 
account which shows any material growth in 
the volume of premium. In the aggregate, 
our premiums for fire, accident and marine 
amount this year to £16,310,933, as against 
£15,846,885 for the previous year, an 
increase of £464,048. 

Our business is well spread throughout 
the world, and there are few countries in 
which The London Assurance is not repre- 
sented. Inevitably, however, American busi- 
ness represents am important part of the 
total, and our fire results are always to a 
considerable extent dependent on conditions 
in the United States. 

Life Account: Life premium income shows 
a substantial increase at £1,932,000 against 
£1,845,000 for 1952. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profit for the year amounts to 
£760,000, a figure much the same as for the 
previous year. It is proposed that a final 
dividend of 13s. 9d. should be paid on 
July Ist, which represents an increase of 
ls. 3d. as compared with last year, and will 
bring the total dividend for the year to 20s. 

Your directors believe that it will be a 
convenience to shareholders if the year’s 
dividend is more evenly divided as. between 
the interim and final. It is intended 
next December to make a substantial increase 
in the interim dividend of 6s. 3d., but I am 
hoping that by making the ‘announcement 
now, we will avoid giving the impression 
that the imcrease in the interim fore- 
shadows am increase in the total distribution 
for the year. : 

_In investing our funds today, we take the 
view that it is our job to place a reasonable 
amount in the ordinary shares of British 
companies, in other words, in backing British 
enterprise. It has become unfashionable to 
speak. of the strength of our funds—in fact, 
our critics try to suggest that there is some- 
thing immoral about the amount of money 
entrusted to the insurance companies, and 
whispers of national control of their invest- 
ments are heard. The truth of the matter is 
that this money has been entrusted to us 
by the public as the result of their experience 
of the good service they have received over 
a great many years, and of the soundness 
of our investment policy. 

Another way in which we contribute 
directly to the development of the national 
economy is through the granting of loans to 
individuals in this country to enable them to 
buy the houses in which they live. We be- 
lieve that such advances do much to help the 
people of this country to maintain their 
traditional independence and individuality. 


of Crosse and Blackwell 
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CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
(HOLDINGS) 


PRODUCTS IN WIDE AND 
POPULAR DEMAND 


The thirty-fourth ordin meral meetin: 
(Holdings) Limited 

was held on May 18th in London, Sir Sydnvy 

Parkes, CBE (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circi:- 
lated statement: 


There is a very satisfactory increase in th: 
production from our factories, giving larger 
sales both in the‘ home trade and export. 


Despite the rise in the cost of production, 
very few changes have been made in the se!'- 
ing prices of the company’s products, by 
which we have striven to make some contr:- 
bution te the stability of the cost of livin, 
which is vital to the country’s economy. 

In the home market progress has been 
maintained, and total sales in 1953 estab- 
lished a new record. Our products continuc 
in wide and popular demand and our well- 
known labels are regarded as the hall-mark 
of quality. In the overseas markets the 
volume of sales has increased. 


We are nearing the time when this bus:- 
ness will have completed 250 years of trading 
An achievement such as this could only have 
been possible by upholding the highest 
standards in quality and of trading, of which 
we are ever mindful. As is the case with 
most organisations which have stood the tes‘ 
of time, difficulties and setbacks have been 
encountered, but happily have been overcome. 
Today your company is on a sound footing, 
with modernised factories, up-to-date equip- 
ment and a loyal and energetic staff ; we face 
the future with confidence. 


The report was adopted. 


UNITED MOLASSES 
COMPANY LIMITED 


MR G,. W. SCOTT’S STATEMENT 





The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of the United Molasses. Company, Limited 
will be held on June 8th, in don. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr G, W. 
Scott, CBE, for 1953: 

The combined gross profits of the company 
and its proportion of subsidiary companics’ 
profits amounted to soe as compared 
with £7,226,449 for previous year. This 
reduction in profit was forecast by my prede- 
cessor in his statement last year, when he in- 
dicated that earnings would show a sub- 
stantial decline compared with the excep- 
tional results of 1952, but that such earning: 
should compare favourably with profits 
earned in any period prior to 1951. 

Taxation again absorbs by far the greater 
part of the year’s earnings and during th: 
Past two years the company has had to pro 
vide in addition to income tax and profits ta 
a total sum of £1,151,450 in respect of exces: 
profits levy. - 

Although our interests are wide and varie: 
the main arteries of our business a 

c s Trading and Shipping. Wi 
neither is it safe to forecast the future. Th- 
complications and hazards of internation. 
business need no emphasis from me, but th« 
ae are very real and they constantly 


of striking a balanc 
and caution. 
General indications are that there will be * 


profits should be maintained at a level suffi- 
cient to cover normal dividend requirements. 








feeeeeeest 
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HIGHLANDS & LOWLANDS 
PARA RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 


MR T. B. BARLOW’S STATEMENT 


‘1e forty-eighth annual general meeting 
c Highlands & Lowlands Para Rubber 
nany Limited, was held on May 18th at 
ion House, Mincing Lane, London, 
: Mr T. B. Barlow (chairman of the 
any) presiding. 

- following is an extract from the chair- 
circulated report : 


- year’s working showed a profit of 

»6,979, to which must be added £33,448, 

fund of replanting cess. £57,000 will be 

required for tax and after transferring 

(62.500 to depreciation reserve and £12,000 

to replanting reserve the board recommend 

the payment of a dividend of 10 per cent, 

will increase the amount carried for- 

by £3,100 to £52,275. But it should 

ed that the replanting reserve is also 

sed by £65,895 as a result of the 

y under war damage claim and rebate 

on reoccupation expenses. So that after 

: ng for £28,600 spent on replanting in 

1953 there still remains a balance of almost 
149,200 in replanting reserve. 


| am pleased to report that Mr C. R. 
Harrison was able to break his homeward 
journcy from Japan and spend last October 
n Malaya. This afforded him the opportunity 
of visiting the estates and I am glad to say 
that he reported favourably upon them. 


[here has recently been some press pub- 
on the subject of wages and trades 
unions in the rubber industry from which it 

\t be supposed that there is ill-will or dis- 
sreement between employers and employed. 

roadly speaking, such is not the case, 
because the Malayan Planting Industries 
mployers Association represents 80 per cent 
f the acreage of all estates of 100 acres or 
ore and nearly 2,400 employers employing 
30,000 workers, These employers, in which 
e are included, confer benefits in kind of 
an estimated value of 77 cents a day. 
Naturally our employees are well satisfied. 


But there are 9,604 holdings of 25 to 100 

res and 372,617 holdings of under 25 acres 
estimated to employ 240,000 workers. It may 
well be that on these estates conditions are 
vastly different. Recognising 
given every support to the Rubber Estate 
Workers Union which, as yet, is believed to 
represent 35,000 subscribing workers. 
Recently wages on estates which were not 
members of the MPIEA were about two- 
thirds of the association’s rates. But the 
association, representing a third of the area 
employing a half of the workers under excel- 
lent conditions at high wages, finds it di 
to do any more for a union which represents 
less than a tenth of the workers and is unable 
‘o meet representatives of two-thirds of the 
planted area, 


eto 
ad 
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RUBBER 
1953 was a year of consolidation-in 
of replanting and only 74 acres of additional 


ork was completed. But during the current 
year 538 acres are to be replamed. Since 
1947 the average ng has exceeded 200 


that. 


actes a year and now it is hoped to double 


OIL PALMS 


_ Only 69 acres were replanted some 
the oldest ar plantings Fund to 
“topped and their first returns are most 

musing. Oil palms are like rubber 
they must be i replanted 
proved if they are to n profitable. 
board have set a of two hundred 
or 


&& 
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4 year of either new 
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GENERAL 


_ In February, 1954, I visited all our proper- 

tes and was immensely impressed with the 
ss Dag has been done since my last visit 
in . 


Like most of our neighbours we have ex- 
perimented unsuccessfully with cocoa, but we 
shall persevere on a small scale. The crop 
has possibilities. 


_If the recent fall in the price of rubber 
diverts attention to alternative cultivations, 
such as cocoa, coffee and hemp, it will be a 
good thing for Malaya because the sooner the 
country can broaden the basis of her economy 
the better. Throughout the Federation I was 
impressed by the apparent deterioration of 
the old rubber; its yielding capacity is 
dwindling. 

It is not surprising that at last Government 
is beginning to inquire how investment money 
can be attracted to Malaya. The answer is 
perfectly obvious to all responsible people 
and it is just reduce taxation and the cost 
of living. In the case of rubber the export 
duty should be restored to the former rate of 
2} per cent ad valorem. The cost of living 
would come down at once if freedom to trade 
in rice was restored. 


A Government contract for the pur- 
chase of rice from Siam for the coloni¢s made 
at the beginning of this year, on what was 
generally judged to be a falling market, un- 
doubtedly sustained the price for the seller 
countries at the expense of Malaya. 


It is only Government ineptitude that has 
prevented the price of rice falling by 50 per 
cent. 


The improvement in political conditions 
has been well maintained and although the 
emergency is not finished Sir Gerald Templer 
has shown that the Government can govern 
and consequently has gained the enthusiastic 
support of virtually the entire ulation. As 
a result of many discussions with people in 
different parts of Malaya I formed the opinion 
that English guidance will be retained for a 
long time by the ple of Malaya provided 
they are not intimidated by a few Com- 
mumnist terrorists who represent nobody in 
Malaya but themselves. 


The British Government is responsible for 
law and order in Malaya by treaty with the 


OUTLOOK 
- Highlands has a interest in palm oil. 
pa ay a pe ee ener 
ton to ton, partly on account 

por se: tht Meany at Beall in order to 
reduce its position in vegetable oils before 
freeing the market, there is now the more 
hopeful prospect of the effect of increased 
sales of margarine, etc., when rationing ceases, 
and at about £80 per ton the market is 
fairly steady. Most of the readjustment in 

finished so that a better 


z 
‘| 
ae 
é 
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As to rubber, beac pe aie a tons 
and consumption at tons are so 

balanced a3 to cause no undue alarm, 
and fact that rubber led the fall in com- 
i . ear 
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EAST GEDULD MINES, 
LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 
MR P, M. ANDERSON’S STATEMENT 


Mr P. M. Anderson, chairman of the 
company, in addressing members at the 
annual general meeting held at Johannesburg 
on May 6, 1954, said that owing to the 
shortage of native labour the tonnage milled 
during 1953 was. 115,000 tons lower at 
1,610,000 tons, so that although the yield 
was slightly higher at 6.03 dwt. per ton, the 
output declined by about 6 per cent to 
485,267 ounces fine. Because of this and 
the lower price received for gold the working 
revenue at £6,093,978 was £522,657 lower 
than in 1952. Owing to increased costs of 
labour, stores and power and the higher 
incidence of overhead charges on the lower 
tonnage, the working costs rose by 2s. 9d. per 
ton milled and absorbed £2,409,754, so that 
the working profit was £3,684,224, or 
£590,129 less than. in 1952. 


He stated that the company’s provision 
for the outstanding liability in respect of 
silicosis compensation, as recalculated at 
March 31, 1953, increased by £5,084 to 
£130,822, which had been fully provided. 
In addition £84,335, equivalent to ls. per 
ton milled, was charged to working costs 
in respect of the additional outstanding 
liabilities under the 1946 and 1950 Acts and 
the normal quarterly levy. 


DIVIDEND PAYMENT 


Provision for taxation amounted to 
£1,982,206 and, after taking into account 
income from investments amounting to 
£62,221 and the other items detailed in the 
profit and loss account, there remained a net 
pm of £1,760,031, which was £269,351 
ess than in 1952. Dividends _ totalling 
3s. 6d. per unit of stock, being a decrease of 
7d., were declared and absorbed £1,575,000. 
Capital expenditure absorbed £155,446 and 
£551,079 was carried forward. It was 
expected that capital expenditure during the 
current year should be considerably lower. 


disclosing 3,495 feet or 74 cent payable 
with an average value of 10.1 dwt. over 28 
inches. On the Kimbericy Reef Horizon 
feet were accomplished but, of the 
2,110 feet on reef and only 240 feet 
proved payable. In view of the disappointing 

on the Kimbericy Reef Horizon has 
been suspended. The No. 1A sub-vertical 
shaft to serve the south-eastern portion of 
the mine was sunk to its final depth of 2,682 


2 


d 


ORE RESERVE 
The recalculated ore reserve decreased by 


During the first quarter of 1954 the ore 
milled amounted to 389,000 tons and the 
working profit was £870,576. Development 
work on main reef totalled 2,117 feet of which 
1,285 feet were — disclosing 950 feet 
or 74 per cent paya 
over 24 inches. 


le averaging 12.5 dwt. - 
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VAN DYK 
CONSOLIDATED MINES 


POLICY OF MORE SELECTIVE 
MINING 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing members at the 
annual general meeting held in Johannesburg 
on May 7, 1954, said that operations were 
hampered throughout the year by a shortage 
of European and native labour and by under- 
ground fires in April and July. Because of 
this and because of the diversion of a portion 
of available labour to increased secondary 
development, the tonnage milled declined by 
224,000 tons to 1,022,000 tons. Accordingly, 
in spite of a slight increase in yield, the total 
output was some 14,000 ounces lower, which, 
combined with the lower price received for 
gold, caused the working revenue to decline 
by £221,753 to £2,127,897. 

He stated that mainly owing to increased 
costs of labour, stores and power and the 
higher incidence of overhead charges on the 
lower tonnage, working costs rose by 6s. 4d. 
per ton milled and absorbed £2,093,345, so 
that the working profit for the year was 
£34,552. After taking into account £56,334 
recovered under insurance policies in respect 
of the fires, together with other items of 
revenue and expenditure detailed in the profit 
and loss account, a net profit of £80,672 was 
carried to appropriation account. Capital 
expenditure absorbed £30,190 and a balance 
of £162,750 was carried forward. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Development footage totalled 40,975 feet 
and of the 22,260 feet on reef and sampled, 
5,880 or 26 per cent proved payable, averag- 
ing 10.4 dwt over 22 inches, equivalent to 
229 inch-dwt. Rather more than half the 
total footage developed was in the No. 5 
Shaft area, and of the 7,200 feet on reef and 
sampled, 2,055 feet or 29 per cent was pay- 
able averaging 9.3 dwt over 23 inches, equiva- 
lent to 215 inch-dwt. 


The ore reserve tommage decreased by 
200,000 tons to 1,300,000 tons, averaging 
3.7 dwt over 42 inches, the value being 
0.2 dwt higher and the estimated stoping 
width one inch more than in the previous 
year. The No. 5 Shaft area accounted for 
approximately 20 per cent of the total ore 
reserve tonnage. 


CURRENT RESULTS 


To counteract the decline in the grade of 
ore mined that had taken place over a period 
of years, the mine had recently followed a 
policy of more selective mining, resulting in 
an improvement in the yield. The cost of 
the imcreased secondary development 
required, coupled with the higher incidence 
of standing charges on the reduced tonnage 
had, however, been heavy and profits had 
continued to be low. Thus, the results for 
the first quarter of 1954 show a tonnage 
milled of 234,000 tons with a yield of 3.48 
dwt. and a working profit of £7,750. 


Of the current tonnage milled, approxi- 
mately 10 per cent was coming from the 
stopes in the No. 5 Shaft area. The severe 
faulting and folding of the reef and the 
erratic gold values in this area, referred to 
at the previous annua! general meeting, had 
continued throughout the year. 


In conclusion, the chairman stated that at 
the present level of costs and the present 
price of gold, the mine was making only small 
profits and he could not hold out any promise 
of improvement unless the mine was fortu- 
nate enough to obtain much better develop- 
ment results than so far disclosed in the No. 5 
Shaft area. 

In reply to a question by a member, the 
chairman stated that the value obtained in 


borehole R.N.1, the position of which was 
shown in the plan of the underground work- 
ings circulated to members with the annual 
report, was 3.4 dwt. over a width of 11 inches. 
This borehole, which intersected the reef at 
a borehole depth of 7,400 feet, or a vertical 
depth of approximately 6,600 feet, was sunk 
by the company’s predecessors, Reef Nigel 
Exploration Gold Mining Company, Limited. 


The reports and accounts were adopted and 
the retiring directors, Messrs B. Elkin and 
W. M. Frames, were re-elected. 


ST. HELENA GOLD MINES 


HIGHER TONNAGE AND YIELD 





MR P. M. ANDERSON ON PLANT 
EXPANSION PROPOSALS 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing members at the 
annual general meeting held at Johannesburg 
on May 6, 1954, said that the tonnage milled 
in 1953 was 799,000 tons, which was 201,000 
tons higher than in the previous year, and 
the yield improved slightly to 4.06 dwt. As 
a result of the higher tonnage, the charge 
per ton for development was substantially 
lower and that for overhead expenses some- 
what reduced, so that, in spite of increases 
in the cost of labour, stores and power, work- 
ing costs at 42s. 9d. per ton milled were 
3s. 9d. per ton lower than in 1952. 


The working profit for the year increased 
by £207,061 to £330,348 and, after taking 
into account the items detailed in the profit 
and loss account, the net profit was £261,535. 
After making provision for the various items 
detailed in the appropriation account, the 
carry forward was increased by £96,805 to 
£105,164. 


Net expenditure on fixed assets during the 
year totalled £225,808, including £163,795 
in respect of development footage in excess 
of that charged to working costs, and was 
financed out of capital funds in hand. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Mainly as a result of the shortage of labour, 
the total development footage at 57,966 feet 
was somewhat lower than in 1952. Of the 
25,665 feet on ‘Basal Reef and sampled, 
13,560 feet, or 53 per cent, proved payable 
with an average value of 10.5 dwt over 
31 inches, equivalent to 325 inch-dwt. 
Though the footage sampled was slightly 
lower than in the previous year, the percent- 
age payability showed a distinct improvement 
and there was also an increase in the inch- 
dwts of the payable footage. These improve- 
ments were partly due to the good results 
obtained from development work in the 
northern portion of the mine. 


The ore reserve, recalculated as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, was 2 million tons, averaging 
5.3 dwt over an estimated stoping width of 
51 inches, representing an increase of 
750,000 tons, the value beirig unchanged, and 
the estimated stoping width being one inch 
more. 


INCREASED SCALE OF OPERATIONS 


During the first quarter of 1954, the scale 
of milling operations continued to increase 
and the yield per ton milled rose to 4.38 dwt. 
The ore milled totalled 230,000 tons and the 
working profit was £148,914. 12,181 feet 
were driven of which 4,605 feet were on 
Basal Reef and sampled, disclosing 3,000 feet 
or 65 per cent payable, averaging 18.2 dwt 
over 28 inches, equivalent to 309 inch-dwt. 

It had been found that the milling section 
of the reduction plant was capable a exceed- 
ing its designed capacity of 80,000 tons per 
month and that, with slight extensions to the 
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cyanide section, which work was now in 
hand, the plant should be capable of tre ting 
slightly more than 100,000 tons per mon:h, 


PLANT EXPANSION 


In concluding, Mr Anderson said tha: the 

rofitable exploitation of the company’s Large 
ease area would call fairly soon for an addi- 
tional vertical shaft, to be followed, in due 
course, by a further expansion of milling 
capacity. But, before deciding on the location 
of this shaft, further information was needed 
about reef depths and geological structure 
to the east of the present workings and, 
accordingly, a programme of diamond 
drilling from surface was in progress which 
would take some time to complete. The 
method of financing the shaft would be 
decided in due course. 


The reports and accounts were adopted 
and the retiring directors, Messrs P. M. 
Anderson, S. R. Fleischer and H. C. Koch, 
were re-elected. 





ORIENT STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


AIR/SEA TRANSPORT RELATIONSHIP 
MR A. I. ANDERSON’S VIEW 


At the fifty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Orient Steam Navigation Company, 
Limited, held in London on May 14th, Mr 
A. I. Anderson (the chairman) said that the 
working profit was £747,576—an improve- 
ment of £156,905 on last year’s figure. The 
directors recommended a dividend of 4 per 
cent free of tax. 


There had been a slight increase in the 
amount set aside for depreciation, but this, 
though adequate in relation to first cost, did 
not provide enough for full replacement. 
Unfortunately all operating costs except oil 
fuel had continued to rise. 


Since the last meeting, Orsova had been 
delivered and the new Pacific service 
inaugurated. Particular tribute was due to 
the staff both ashore and afloat for the hard 
work and hard thinking they had put into 
these major new ventures. 


Mr Anderson welcomed the new invest- 
ment allowance as a first step towards 
admitting the principle of allowing ship- 
owners to set aside more than the first cost 
of a ship before having to pay taxes on s0- 
called “ profits.” He pointed out, however, 
that the allowance was only small in relation 
to postwar increases in building costs and 
that no ship already paid for would benefit 
from it. Thus while it lessened it did not 
remove the danger that the tax-gatherer 
would continue depriving the industry of 
sums which were essential for future replace- 
ment, if its future efficiency was to be 
maintained, 

Speaking of the relationship of air and s<a 
transport, Mr said that if both 
developed on economic lines, they should b- 
more complementary than competitive. Th: 
one catered for speed and the other for 
comfort. Some of the new traffic created 
by air travélled partly by sea, to the benefit 
of both forms of transport. However, the 
assistance in one form or another that civ: 
aviation was getting from the taxpayer mus‘ 
not be forgotten, particularly when some o! 
the taxes were obtained at the risk of doing 
serious damage to the future of shipping. He 
felt that before long this danger must be 
recognised by all Governments and that when 
the two forms of transport were left alone to 
find their own economic places in the world’s 
transport system, each would have much to 
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AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
AND ELECTRIC CO. 


~OTABLE CONTRIBUTION TO EXPORT 
DRIVE 


The annual general meeting of the Auto- 
~atic Telephone and Electric Company 
Limited will be held on June 9th in 

:verpool. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir 
\lexander Roger, KCIE: 


The profit of the parent company at 
61,086,591 shows an increase of £236,021 
over 1952. Taxation at £603,700 absorbs 
(140,632 more than in the previous year, and 
represents 55 per cent of the trading profit. 
The net profit for the year available for 
appropriation is £95,389 higher at £482,891. 
In spite of increasingly serious competition in 
overseas markets and other adverse factors, 
the results of the year’s trading are 
satisfactory. 


Sales of telephone equipment have again 
been limited by Treasury restriction on Post 
Office capital expenditure. This policy is 
depriving the country of a telephone service 
adequate to its need, and is also denying 
hundreds of thousands of would-be sub- 
scribers facilities for the better transaction 
of their business and private affairs. 


Sales of telephone equipment overseas, 
although showing some reduction on 1952, 
have been maintained at a satisfactory level 
and the industry in general has fought hard 
to make a notable contribution to British 
exports. 


It is vital at this stage in our export trade 
position that we can look forward to a period 
of stability—-where our efforts to reduce pro- 
duction costs are not nullified by incessant 
wage claims, 


EXPERT TOOL AND 
CASE HARDENING 


ESTABLISHMENT OF LONDON . 
SELLING ORGANISATION 


The thirty-third ordinary general meeting 
of The Expert Tool and Case Hardening 
Company Limited was held on May 19th 
in London, Mr A. H. Redfern (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement: The net profits, 
before taxation, amount to £127,261, as com- 
pared with £166,288. Taxation absorbs 
£72,500, leaving a disposable surplus of 


£54,761, as compared with £62,888 in 1952. - 


After providing for a final dividend of 
1@i per cent (making 274 per cent for the 
year), the preference dividend, and 
appropriating £20,000 to general reserve, the 
balance of undistributed profits carried for- 
ward amounts to £42,859, compared with 
£34,612. Total capital and revenue reserves 
(not including the reserve for future taxa- 
tion) now amount to £189,619, against an 
issued ordinary share capital’ of £160,000. 


. Your directors have had under considera- 
tion for some time: the establishment of a 
central selling organisation in London, which 
would distribute the products of some-of your 
subsidiary companies and also those of other 
manufacturers. A wholly owned subsidiary 
Company, Adams, Ashmore and Company, 
Limited; has been formed for this purpose 
since the date of the balance sheet. 


Now about the current year, the steps 
being taken by your directors to increase out- 
put have not yet become wholly effective 
but the policy being adopted will, I feel 
confident, have a favourable effect on future 
results. The report was adopted. 


B.L.C.C. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The ninth annual general meeting of British 
Insulated Callender’s Cables, Limited, will 
be held on June 10th in Liverpool. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir 
Alexander Roger, KCIE : 


In my statement last year I expressed the 
opinion that trading conditions in 1952 had 
been exceptionally favourable and the drop 
in 1953 trading profit of £1,178,002 to 
£8,344,074 was not unexpected by us. Under 
all the circumstances we consider the results, 
which are more in line with the normal year 
1951, to be satisfactory. 


The main features of the profit and loss 
account are that the fall in trading profit has 
been more than offset by the decreased 
charge for taxation and the increased special 
receipts leaving net available profit from the 
year £533,901 higher at £3,998,336. 

Your directors have had fully in mind the 
claims of stockholders for an increased dis- 
tribution. Thus, while continuing to 
strengthen reserves by transferring £500,000 
to reserve for replacement of fixed assets, and 
£1 million to general reserve ; and by adding 
£322,346 to the balance carried forward on 
profit and loss account, they propose to pay 
a total dividend for the year of 10 per cent 
less income tax (of which 24 per cent, less 
income tax, has already been paid as an 
interim dividend last January) and to make a 
special distribution of 24 per cent free of 
income tax out of capital profits earned on 
the realisation of investments and properties 
in 1953 and earlier years. 

As the balance sheet shows, the position of 
the group is a very strong one, reserves now 
exceeding the issued capital and total assets 
amounting to over £62 million. 


For our production people 1953 has not 
been an easy year. 


In certain of our activities the group has 
enjoyed. a good load factor with all its 
benefits, but in others the load has been 
erratic with all its consequent problems. 


Technically, I believe that in our industry 
we are as efficient as anyone in the world 
and we are spending large sums each year to 
remain so. From the cost angle much can 
be done by the introduction of new plant 
and processes, but the full benefits can only 
finally be obtained by overall efficiency and 
hard work. Your board are all in favour 
of higher salaries and higher wages, provided, 
and it is a most important proviso, they are 
accompanied by higher efficiency and 
increased output. 


Although there has been a welcome 
increase in the intake of arders since last 
autumn, there is no doubt that the days of 
having long order books are over, and that 
we are back to the prewar position in many 
of our products with delivery and price 
becoming of increasing importance. 


The relinquishment of Government con- 
trols over most of our raw materials, and 
the growing freedom we therefore enjoy, are 
a help and challenge to us all in the group 
to achieve greater productivity, even higher 
efficiency and lower costs. They must remain 
our foremost objectives. 


Conditions from the short-term aspect may 
not be easy—they rarely are! But I have 
confidence in the future of this group with its 
wide spread of interests both in products 
and in territories ; with its active research and 
technical activities ; with its fine factories 
constantly being improved; and above all 
with its enthusiastic, competent and loyal 
team of men and women. 

Also issued with the accounts was a tribute 
from the board of directors to Sir Alexander 
Roger on the occasion of his retirement as 
chairman and director of the company. 
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JOHNSON & PHILLIPS 
STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


The forty-ninth annual general mecting 
of this company was held on May 20th in 
London. 

Mr G. Leslie Wates, JP, Comp. IEE, 
chairman and joint managing director, in 


the course of his speech, said: The trading . 


balance for the year 1953 is just over 
£600,000 and is less than last year’s trading 
balance by approximately £100,000. This 
difference in the trading balance is entirely 
accounted for by our rubber cable business. 


The introduction of lower selling prices 
automatically caused falls in the value of the 
cables we had in stock, both at home and 
abroad, the whole of which has been borne 
in the current trading account. 


The other departments, namely, the paper 
cable department and the engineering de- 
partments manufacturing switchgear, trans- 
formers and capacitors, have done well, and 


in the aggregate have increased their sales,. 


and their gross and net profit, over those of 
the previous year. Our capacitor department 
is being completely overhauled and is 
already beginning to show good results. 


Our current assets amount to £4,399,889 
whereas the current liabilities to creditors 
and others are only £1,331,667, thus show- 
ing an excess of £3,068,222. 


Although the dividend is at the rate of 
5 per cent on the nominal value of the 
ordinary shares, by reason of the reserves 
and the credit balance on profit and loss 
account, the dividend gross, expressed in 
terms of percentage on the capital of the 
shareholders employed in the business is 
only 6.15 per cent, and after tax, only 3.37 
per cent is actually paid to shareholders. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINES 
OF MEXICO 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
San Francisco Mines of Mexico Limited was 
held on May 18th in London. 


Mr C. E. Temperley, OBE, MC (the 
chairman), presided and in the course of his 
speech said: Compared with the previous 
year the proceeds from the sale of-our pro- 
duction fell by £2,754,000 ; our tax bill fell 
by £2,368,000 and our costs rose by £330,000. 
The end-effect of these changes. was that the 
net profit for the year fell by £715,000 to 
£255,000. 


The increased amount of unilateral relief 
granted by the UK Finance Act of 1953 
enabled us to transfer back to appropriation 
account nearly £400,000 of previous pro- 
vision for taxation now no longer required. 
Your difectors recommend a dividend of 2s. 
per unit out of operating profit and a bonus 
of 2s, out of tax provision no longer required. 


From a technical point of view, operations 
at the mine were entirely satisfactory. Under- 
ground development at our two mines con- 
tinued to show satisfactory results. 


For sevefal years your company enjoyed 
high metal prices and earned handsome 
profits. Metal prices rise and fall like the 
tide. The tide has now ebbed and at present 
prices our earnings are comparatively small. 
It has been the board’s policy to build -up 
and maintain a strong cash position and our 
finances are very strong indeed. It is impos- 
sible to predict the duration of present con- 
ditions, but I am confident tha: when the 
tide does turn your company will be in excel- 
lent shape to resume its prosperous journey 
without difficulty or delay. 

The report was adopted. 
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CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 


FOUR PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1954 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the books of the City of Bloem- 
fontein 4 per cent Inscribed Stock 1954 will be finally closed for 
transfers at the close of business on Tuesday, June 8, 1964. 
For Barclays Bank (Dominion, aa ane Overseas) 
Registrars of the above ock), 
Circus Place, ue G. A. D. HARRISON, 
London Wall, E.C.2, Manager. 


AVELING-BARFORD LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the 
54 per cent Cumulative Preference Stock, the 5 per cent Second 
Cumulative Preference Stoc2k, the er Stock and the A 
Ordinary Stock will be closed from Tuesday, May 25, 1954, to Tuesday, 
June 8, 1954, both days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board, 
H. C. RYAN, Secretary. 














Invicta Works, Grantham, 
May 18, 1954. 


HER MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE 


Statistician (CDE 63/7/03) in the Department of Agriculture, Kenya 
to advise on the design of field and other experiments conducte 
by the Department including sampling, investigations and surveys, 
and to assist in the statistical analysis of results. 

The appointment will be on two years’ probation for permanent 
and pensionable employment, Salary on scale £550 to £1,320, plus 
a temporary variable and non-pensionable allowance which is at 
present 35 per cent of salary with £350 a year maximym. When 
quarters provided, rental will be charged at 10 per cent of salary 
furnished or 74 per cent unfurnished (maximum of £150). Free 
passages for officer, wife and family up to cost of three adult 
passages. Income tax at local rates which are much lower than in 
United Kingdom. Generous home teave. 5 

Qualifications required are a good degree in Mathematics or 
Statistics with some post-graduate training in statistics, and 
preferably a diploma in statistics; some experience of, or training 
in, statistical methods as applied to agricuitural field experiments 
is essential. 

Intending applicants, who should be between 21 and 40 years old, 
should write to the Director of Recruitment (Colonial Service), 
Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, London, 
S.W.1, stating briefly personal particulars and quvalifications and 
quoting above reference. 








= NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH invites applications from economists for two vacancies 
on its research staff to work in the fleld of capital formation, 


particularly (i) on the statistical and economic analysis of data on 
the sources and uses of funds of public companies, now being 
compiled at the Institute from published accounting material; 


ii) on experimental work using available material (including firms’ 
records) for the measurement of the growth of industrial capital 
in real terms in the postwar period. 

The two vacancies are for (i) a Research Associate Grade I or 
special appointment of higher grade, salary in the range of £950- 
£1,600 p.a. according to qualifications and experience; (ii) a Research 
Associate Grade II, salary in the range of £600-£950 p.a. F.S.S.U. 
or equivalent provision and family allowance scheme available. Good 
academic qualifications and research experience are essential. One 


at least of the two vacancies will be filled by an economic statistician. 
Both appointments would be for two years in the first instance, 
with possibilities of extension, The Institute would welcome 
applications from candidates already in other posts who are in 


a position to arrange for leave of absence without pay, or secondment, 
for the necessary period; a part-time appointment would be con- 
sidered in the case of an exceptional candidate. Where such an 
arrangement would involve an applicant in abnormal expenses (e.g. ef 
removal of household or maintenance of a home in his existing area 
of domicile) the Institute would be prepared to consider making a 
grant toward such expenses. 

Applications, marked ‘“ Confidential,”’ should include full details 
of qualifications and experience, the names and addresses of two 
referees, and should reach the Secretary, 2 Dean Trench Street, 
London, S.W.1, by May 31, 1954, 


\ ARKET ANALYST required to form Investment Research 
4 department in CITY MERCHANT BANK. Thorough previous 
experience Stock Market Research essential. Candidates must be 
used to working independently and should preferably be aged 35-45, 
Salary £1,500/£2,000, with excellent future prospects.—Write Box 
‘* MY/57."" c/o 95 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


\ YOUNG CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT, aged 26 to 28 years, is 
£ required by a well-known Industrial Company to train for a 
postition of responsibility in which initiative and drive will lead to 
early promotion and lucrative employment. A University degree 
would be a good additional qualification but not essential. This is 
@ unique opportunity for a young man to prepare himself for an 
appointment with the widest scope and interest. An adequate salary 
covers the training period, with ultimate prospects of earning up to 
£3 000 per annum,—Please send details of qualifications and experience 
to Box No. 557. 

\ £9,000,000 turnover group of factories has been started and brought 
‘ to satisfactory and profitable operation by manager in his 
thirties, 

He will be available in 3-6 months. General administrative and 
echnical experience, Britain and the United States, £3,500 minimum 
salary or will consider share option in suitable company.—Box 562. 
Ges economic student (21) desires stay in England or 
% Commonwealth; willing to teach or work.—Box ‘560. 

A CCOUNTANT A.C.W.A. (34) seeks better post. Chief Accountant 
<% public company. Seven years’ experience costing factory and 
building industry, budgetary control, financial accounts. Overseas 
war service. Captain R.A.S.C. Highest references.—Box 558. 
[OCR under 35, with mature judgment on foreign affairs, 
ev knowledge of news sources, and experience in handling copy, 
wanted for important editorial post in London involving both 
reporting and comment. Good salary and | cts for an. out- 
standing man.—Box No. JU-093, 10 Hertford Street, W.1. 


A COUNTANT/ OFFICE MANAGER with keen interest in all forms: 


: . eee ae _ _— flair band eee 
echnique seeks employment where there Scope for these 
progressive methods and ideas.—Box 561. + 

NHARTERED ACCOUNTANT required to open Continental office 
C or London Chartered Accountants. Good knowledge German 
end French essential, Salary by arrangement.—Box 559, 
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SESSION 1954/55 

Enrolment can now be made for the following full-time course.. 

(1) General Certifizate of Education Ad Level; Prelimina y 
and Final B.Sc.(Econ.); and B.Sc.(Sociology) of London Universi: y. 

(2) Commercial Administration. , 

(3) General Secretarial Studies. 

(4) Professional Course for Accountants: 

(5) Professional Course for Statisticians. 

Inquiries and applications to the Head of the School of Comme: 
from whom a prospectus can be obtained. : 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND > 


MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Applications are invited for the post of Research Assistant in . 
Department of Industrial Relations. Applicants should have 
Honours Degree in Economics and previous research experience wo:: | 
be an advantage. Salary £450 per annum, The post is for one ye 
and may be renewed for a.further two years. Six copies of appli 
tion, with the names of three referees, should be sent to the und: 
signed, not later than June 26, 1954. 

(Signed) E. R. EVANS, Registrar, 





May, 1954. ar Cathays Park, Cardiff 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer in (he 
Department of Industrial Relations. Commencing salary £450 >»: 
annum. Six copies of applications, with the names of three refere:s 
should be sent to the undersigned (from whom further parti ui. 
may be obtained) not later than June 26, 1954. 

: (Signed) EB. R. EVANS, Registrar, 

May, 7954. Cathays Park, Cardiff 


LONDONDERRY : MAGEE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


A FPLICATIONS are invited for an Assistant Lectureship in ‘js 
41 departments of Mathematics and Economics for three years fr: 
October 1, 1954. Salary £500, rising by annual increments of £5) |. 
£600, with the usual children’s allowances and FSSU benefits. Ap) 
eants should possess adequate qualification in mathematics, | 
should be interested mainly in economics and social science. 

Three copies of applications, which should include two testimoni:! 
and the mames of two referees, should reach the Secretary of 
Trustees, Magee University College, Londonderry, Northern Irelan 
not later than June 12th. Fuller information, if desired, may; 
obtained from the Secretary. 


OME OFFICE: CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT AND PROBAT! 
INSPECTORATES. The Civil Service Commissioners iny 
eens for pensionable posts as I otors Grade II in 
ildren’s Department Inspectorate, in London and Provinces, and in 
the Probation Inspectorate in London. 

The Children’s pertmess Inspectors’ duties include the ins 
tion in England and Wales of arrangements for boarding out chi!ire 
with foster parents, of children’s homes and nurseries and 0 
approved schools and remand homes, and assistance in training 
workers in child care. 

The Probation Inspectors’ duties include inspection of probation 
work in Bagiend and Wales, advice on individual cases and assis’. » 
in the training of entrants to the Probation Service, 

Age preferably at least 28 on April 1, 1954. Candidates must have 
a wide experience of social conditions in this country and an und-: 
standing of behaviour problems. hey should normally have !« 
practical experience of family case work. Preference will be <i 
to candidates who hold a University degree or a diploma or certifica' 
in social Or domestic science or institutional management or wi 
have taken other recognised training in social or educational work 

Salary scales (London) acer Extra Duty Allowance w 
payable) :Men, £872-£1,126; women, £729-£985, 

Particulars and application forms from Secretary, Civil Serv 
Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 4325 > 
Application forms to be returned by June 3, 1954. 

N INISTRY OF EDUCATION requires, for England only, 'iM 

INSPECTORS (men and women). Preferably under 50. ©d 
educational qualifications and experience in Adult Education ¢.-'r- 
able. Qualifications in Economics, Philosophy and Psycholocy 
particularly desirable. wl 

Posts permanent and pensionable, Inclusive salary: London {!.7) 
by 12 increments to £1,625 (amen? Snre by 11 imerements to {! ‘53 
(women). Elsewhere slightly less. few carry £100 allowan-e. 
Appointments may exceptionally be made a the minimum, Hisher 
posts filled by promotion. : 

Application form from the Secretary (Inspectors’ Section), Min -''y 
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* of Education, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Closing date Jume \5'' 


PBOGRESSIVE BUSINESS MEN’S FORUM—a Symposium on 
‘* GENEVA—PROSPECTS OF PEACE IN ASIA.” Speakers 
Mr Dingle Foot, QC, Mr Emrys Hughes, MP, Mr Niall Macpherson, 
MP, Mr Woodrow Wyatt, MP. On THU \¥, MAY 27th, CORA 
HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place, WC1, at 7.45 p.m. Visitors 3s. 6' - 
MAYFAIR 4245 for reservations. ets 


ag tee ee in the HOME CIVIL SERVICE.—The Civil Se: ice 


Commissioners invite licatio of pen Stat is- 
tician in Government Departments, "Beleiten “will be by intery.cw 
in London in late July. Age at least 30h. under 24 on Augus' 1 
1954, with extension for service ‘in © and ved post- 
graduate statistical experience. Candidates may be mathema! al oF 
economic statisticians; they must have a First or Second Class 
Honours Degree (II (i) where the Second Class is divided) with 
statistics as the principal subject or a substantial 
examination, or a post-graduate University Diploma or higher D. <'°° 
in Statistics.. Those so palitying cite sees ©. Siar 
ing emoluments in Lo Including Extra Duty Allowance (Ww) '® 
peyabie), between £507 and £669 (men) or st Ne 
o periods of National and post-graduate experience, ris = 
to £923 (men) and £810 (women). Eromsesion. Brenpeute. £1,570 (men) 





and_£i.900 (women). Particulars’ aed ‘appitestion. forms i 
Wi. costing te ai ed 1, Bur | ee vsaeh bin 
Cn (,broduction. masagement. busines itnde, administrative 
ship. London area —Box 563, _ —- ~— 
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Todays best ancwer— 
















to rising accounting costs 


FOUR YEARS AGO there were no Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines. Today, Sensi- 
matics are used in thousands of businesses, large 
and small —doing every type of accounting work 
... faster... more automatically . . . with greater 
ease .. . at lower cost. 

The machine’s versatility makes striking eco- 
nomies possible. In a large office, all Sensimatics 
can be switched simultaneously to one kind of 
work; in a small office, one Sensimatic can be 
used for every job. 

Burroughs offer five series of Sensimatics— one 
of the many styles will exactly suit your particular 
needs. 

Call Burroughs teday.. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxford 
Street, London, W:l—branches in principal 
cities. 


6 urroughs 


Sensimatic 
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CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FOUR PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1954 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the books of the City of Bloem- 
fontein 4 per cent Inscribed Stock 1954 will be finally closed for 
transfers at the close of business on Tuesday, June 8, 1954. 
For Barclays Bank (Dominion, eae — Overseas) 
Regist of the above Stock), 
oe m G. A. D. HARRISON, 
Manager. 


Circus Place, 
London Wall, E.C.2, 


AVELING-BARFORD LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the 
54 per cent Cumulative Preference Stock, the 5 per cent Second 
Cumulative Preference Sto2k, the re Stock and the A 
Ordinary Stock will be closed from Tuesday, May 25, 1954, to Tuesday, 
June 8, 1954, both days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board, 
H. C. RYAN, Secretary. 








Invicta Works, Grantham. 
May 18, 1954 


HER MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE 


Statistician (CDE 63/7/03) in the Department of Agriculture, Kenya, 
to advise on the design of field and other experiments conducte 
by the Department including sampling, investigations and surveys, 
and to assist in the statistical analysis of results. 

The appointment will be on two years’ probation for permanent 
and pensionable employment, Salary on scale £550 to £1,320, plus 
a temporary variable and non-pensionable allowance which is at 
present 35 per cent of salary with £350 a year maximum. When 
quarters provided, rental will be charged at 10 per cent of salary 
furnished or 74 per cent unfurnished (maximum of £150). Free 
passages for officer, wife and family up to cost of three adult 
passages. Income tax at local rates which are much lower than in 
United Kingdom. Generous home leave. : 

Qualifications required are a good degree in Mathematics or 
Statistics with some post-graduate training in statistics, — 
preferably a diploma in statistics; some experience of, or training 
in, statistical! methods as applied to agricultural field experiments 
is essential. 

Intending applicants, who should be between 21 and 40 years old, 
should write to the Director of Recruitment (Colonial Service), 
Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, London, 
S.W.1, stating briefly personal particulars and qualifications and 
quoting above reference, 


To NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH invites applications from economists for two vacancies 
its research staff to work in the field of capital formation, 
particularly (i) on the statistical and economic anaiysis of data on 
the sources and uses of funds of public companies, now being 
compiled at the Institute from published accounting material; 
(ii) on experimental work using available material (including firms’ 
records) for the measurement of the growth of industrial capital 
in real terms in the postwar period. 

The two vacancies are -for (i) a Research Associate Grade I or 
special appointment of higher grade, salary in the range of £950- 
£1,600 p.a. according to qualifications and experience; (ii) a Research 
Associate Grade II, salary in the range of £600-£950 p.a. F.S.S.U. 
or equivalent provision and family allowance scheme available. Good 
academic qualifications and research experience are essential. One 
ai least of the two vacancies will be filled by an economic statistician. 
Both appointments would be for two years in the first instance, 
with possibilities of extension, The Institute would welcome 
applications from candidates already in other posts who are in 
a position to arrange for leave of absence without pay, or secondment, 
for the necessary period; a part-time appointment would be con- 
sidered in the case of an exceptional candidate. Where such an 
arrangement would involve an applicant in abnormal expenses (e.g. of 
removal of household or maintenance of a home in his existing area 
of domicile) the Institute would be prepared to consider making a 
grant toward such expenses. 

Applications, marked ‘ Confidential,”’ should include full details 
of qualifications and experience, the names and addresses of two 
referees, and should reach the Secretary, 2 Dean Trench Street, 
London, S.W.1, by May 31, 1954, 


\ ARKET ANALYST required to form Investment Research 
A department in CITY MERCHANT BANK. Thorough previous 
experience Stock Market Research essential. Candidates must be 
used to working independently and should. preferably be aged 35-45. 
Salary £1,500/£2,000, with excellent future prospects.—Write Box 
‘** MY/57.”" c/o 95 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


YOUNG CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT, aged 26 to 28 years, is 
Ze required by a well-known Industrial Company to train for a 
position of responsibility in which initiative and drive will lead to 
early promotion and lucrative employment. A University degree 
would be a good additional qualification but not essential. This is 
a unique opportunity for a young man to prepare himself for an 
appointment with the widest scope and interest. An adequate salary 
covers the training period, with ultimate prospects of earning up to 
£3 000 per annum.—Please send details of qualifications and experience 
to Box No. 557 
A £9,000,000 turnover group of factories has been started and brought 
< to satisfactory and profitable operation by manager in his 
thirties 
He will be available in 3-6 months: General administrative and 
‘echnical experience, Britain and the United States. £3,500 minimum 
salary or will consider share option in suitable company.—Box 562. 
(%ERMAN economic student (21) desires stay in Engiand or 
se Commonwealth; willing to teach or work.—Box ‘560. 
\ Oe A.C.W.A,. (34) seeks better post. Chief Accountant 
4% public company. Seven years’ experience costing factory and 
building industry, budgetary control, financial accounts. Overseas 
war service. Captain R.A.S.C. Highest references.—Box 558. 
} oR: under 35, with mature judgment on foreign affairs, 
ef knowledge of news sources, and experience in handling copy, 
wanted for important editorial post in London involving both 
reporting and comment, Good salary and pects for an out- 
standing man.—Box No. JU-093, 10 Hertford Street, W.1. 
A CORN TASS OE Ee MANAGER with keen interest in all forms 
of mechanised accounting and speciai flair for punched-:ard 

technique seeks employment where there is scope for these or other 
progressive methods and i .—Box 561. 





on 


\NHARTERED ACCOUNTANT required to open Continental office 
C or London Chartered Accountants. Good knowledge German 
and th essential. 


Salary by arrangement.—Box 559. 
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SESSION 1954/55 

Enrolment can now be made for the following full-time course 

(1) General Certifizate of Education Advanced Level; Prelimina y 
and Final B.Sc.(Econ.); and B.Sc.(Sociology) of London Universi y. 

(2 Commercial Administration. ? 

(3) General Secretarial Studies. 

(4) Professional Course for Accountants. 

(5) Professional Course for Statisticians. 

Inquiries and applications to the Head of the School of Comme: 
from whom a prospectus can be obtained. K 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 


MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Applications are invited for the post of. Research Assistant in 
Department of Industrial Relations. Applicants should have 
Honours Degree in Economics and previous research experience wo 
be an advantage. Salary £450 per annum, The post is for one ye 
and may be renewed for a further two years. Six copies of appli 
tion, with the names of three referees, should be sent to the und. 
signed, not later than June 26, 1954. 

ANS, Registrar, 


(Signed) E. R. 
May, 1954. thays Park, Cardiff 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 


MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer in 
Department of Industrial Relations. Commencing salary £450 
annum. Six copies of applications, with the names of three refere: 
should be sent to the undersigned (from whom further parti:ulars 
may be obtained) not later than June 26, 1954. 

(Signed) E. R. EVANS, trar, 
Cathays Park, Cardiff 


LONDONDERRY : MAGEE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


A FSEICA TIONS are invited for an Assistant Lectureship in «4 
4+ departments of Mathematics and Economics for three years from 
October 1, 1954. Salary £500, rising by annual increments of £5) ‘0 
£600, with the usual children's allowances and FSSU benefits. Ap)!i- 
cants should possess adequate qualification in mathematics, } ut 
should be interested mainly in economics and social science. 

Three copies of applications, which should include two testimonia's 
and the mames of two referees, should reach the Secretary of ‘he 
Trustees, Magee University College, Londonderry, Northern Ireland, 
not later than June 12th. Fuller information, if desired, may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


OME OFFICE: CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT AND PROBATION 
_INSPECTORATES. The Civil Service Commissioners iny'« 
speontees for pensionable posts as I ctors Grade II in . 
ildren’s Department Inspectorate, in Lon and Provinces, and in 
the Probation Inspectorate in London. 
The Children’s artment Inspectors’ duties include the ins 
tion in England and Wales of arrangements for boarding out chi\ ir 
with foster parents, of children’s homes and nurseries and of 
approved schools and remand homes, and assistance in training 
workers in child care. 

The Probation Inspectors’ duties include inspection of proba'ion 
work in England and Wales, advice on individual cases and assis: 
in the training of entrants to the Probation Service, 

Age preferably at least 28 on April 1, 1954. Candidates must haves 
a wide experience of social conditions in thig country and an und-r- 
standing of behaviour problems. They should paxmelly _ : 

1 . . 


A 


i 


May, 1954. 


a 


4 


practical experience of family case work. Preference w g 
to candidates who hold a University degree or a diploma or certifi 
in social Or domestic science or institutional management or w 
have taken other recognised training in social or educational work 


Salary scales (London) ene Extra Duty Allowance w'i-re 
payable):Men, £872-£1,126; women, £729-£985, 


Particulars and application forms from Secretary, Civil Servics 
Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 4328/54 
Application forms to be returned by June 3, 1954. 

N INISTRY OF EDUCATION requires, for England only, '(M 

INSPECTORS (men and women). Preferably under 50. ©00d 
educational qualifications and experience in Adult Education ¢\-i\r- 
able. Qualifications in Economics, Philosophy and Psycholocy 
particularly desirable. - 

Posts permanent and pensionable. Inclusive salary: London {1.'75 
by 12 increments to £1,625 (ment; £970 by 11 imcrements to. £!.158 
(women). Elsewhere slightly less. few — carry £100 allowan e 
Appointments may exceptionally be made a the minimum. Hi) «her 


posts filled by promotion. 
tary (Inspectors’ Section), Min -''y 
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Application form from the Secre 


* of Education, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Closing date June 15’ 


PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS MEN’S FORUM—a Symposium on 
‘“‘ GENEVA—PROSPECTS OF PEACE IN ASIA.” Speakers 

Mr Dingle Foot, QC, Mr Emrys Hughes, MP, Mr Niall Macpherson, 
MP, Mr Woodrow Wyatt, MP. On THURSDAY, MAY 27th, COA 
HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place, WC1, at 7.45 p.m. Visitors 3s. 6' — 
MAYFAIR 4245 for reservations. 


Sl TATIPEICTANG in the HOME CIVIL SERVICE.—The Civil Ser ice 
Commissioners invite ; 


licati ir of Assistant Sia'is- 
tician in Government Departments, "Wetesitan A be by inter: cw 
in London in late July. Age at least 20 and under 24 on August 1 
1954, with extension for service in HM Forces and wed post- 
graduate statistical experience. Candidates may be ma tical or 
economic statisticians; they must have a or d Class 
Honours Degree (II (i) w the Second ig divided) with 
AS the principal sabiaes or a Otc, re he — 
examination, or a post-graduate University or er Dest 
in Statistics. Those so ualifying this summer will be eligible. S\*'\- 
ing emoluments in London, ncluding Extra Duty eenets 
es between £507 and or (women), rding 
. (men) women), acco 


periods of National Service and post-g ' experience, risi:% 

to £923 (men) and £810 (women), Promotion. 40 £1,570 (men) 

and £1,395 (women), with possibility of later © £2,100 (men) 

and £1,950 (women), Particulars and ap ion. from the 

Secretary, Civil Service Commission, | " i. London, 

Wi, tae 96/54. Completed : forms r reach him 
by July 3, iio Sie as Fee 

: : eG ser ee Ee z i. 

Cement Broduction, ‘management, business t sae, administra! 

vs echnical non. post, : eventual rector- 
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to rising accounting costs 


FOUR YEARS AGO there were no Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines. Today, Sensi- 
matics are used in thousands of businesses, large 
and small —doing every type of accounting work 
... faster... more automatically . . . with greater 
ease .. . at lower cost. 

The machine’s versatility makes striking eco- 
nomies possible. In a large office, al/ Sensimatics 
can be switched simultaneously to one kind of 
work; in a small office, ome Sensimatic can be 
used for every job. 

Burroughs offer five series of Sensimatics— one 
of the many styles will exactly suit your particular 
needs. 

Call Burroughs today. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxford 
Street, London, W:l—branches ina principal 
cities. | 
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Permanence 


Our remote ancestors built with rocks so huge, rough-hewn and heavy that legend attributes their 
bridges and defences to the giants called Cyclopes. 
Built by manpower alone, these massive constructions have survived the assaults of time and weather. Today 
civil engineers use aluminium and its alloys because these materials provide structural strength, durability and 
resets to exposure ; but, unlike the Cyclopean stones, they combine these qualities with exceptional lightness. 





The British Aluminium Co. Ltd. 


NORFOLE HOUS 8, ST..JAMEBES( $6.8 AUAR EB LORD OH, 3e9-!. 
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The story of the Crittall window 
that had two baths 


A Crittall steel window had two baths. The first was in molten zinc at 860° Fahrenheit, 
to give it a positively rust-proofed, galvanized surface. The window was then placed 
on the roof of Fulham Gas Works for twenty months, followed by another twelve 
months in the steam and fumes of the coke-quenching sprays. The second bath, at the 
end of the thirty-two months, was just to remove the accumulated quarter-inch thick 
layer of corrosive deposits. Was the Crittall Window any the worse for this trying 
experience? No, not a bit! Its tough galvanized surface was still as intact and 
corrosion-proof as the very day the window was made. That is why Crittall rust- 
proofed windows, with the very smallest outlay for ordinary, sensible maintenance, 
will outlast any building they are called upon to grace and protect. 


CRITTALL 


POSITIVELY RUSTPROOFED WINDOWS 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO LTD « BRAINTREE + ESSEX 
Factories and Depots throughout the country aut 
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Here is a letter and its envelope written 
several thousand years ago on the 
banks of the Euphrates. The message 
was inscribed in wet clay which was 
then left to dry, and later covered with 
another layer of clay to carry the 
address. The letter was opened ~by 
breaking the envelope as if cracking a 
nut from its shell. = 


Ingenious—yes—but cumbersome and. - 
antiquated. A far cry indeed from letters -- 

of today, quickly written on a typewriter _ 
—a typewriter, to be precise, which is - 
smooth, light to the touch, responsive, 

handy, comfortably carried—written, in So 
a word, on the Lettera 22. oe ees 
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Olivetti Lettera 22 


Made in Great Britain. 


BRITISH OLIVETTI Ltd. 

10 Berkeley Square - London W 1 
FACTORY: Summerlee Street - Glasgow E 3 
Authorized dealers throughout the country 
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Catch the sun 


24 HOURS A DAY 








Of 


CRUISES 


A 13-DAY CRUISE 
in the 
24,000 ton 
liner 
aie “CHUSAN” 
"==. From London —3 July 
TO NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
FARES FROM £66 FIRST CLASS 


A 20-DAY CRUISE in the 30,000 ton LINER “ARCADIA” 
From Southampton — 31 July and Greenock—2 Aug. to FJORDS, 
OSLO, GOTHENBURG, HAMBURG and AMSTERDAM 
From Southampton — FARES FROM £10! FIRST CLASS 
FROM £58 TOURIST CLASS 
rom Greenock — £6 less FIRST CLASS 
— £4 less TOURIST CLASS. 


4-16 COCKSPUR ST., 5.W.1 * Tel: WHitehall 4444 
122 LEADENHALL ST., E.G1 * Tel: AVEnue’ 8000 } 
OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
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) Make your home at 
, IVY HOUSE MARLBOROUGH 


) 
) 
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P= 


eeaeocNpED by the 
peace and beauty of 
Wiltshite and free from 
the countless worries of 
running a house, you 
will find here close 
personal attention, re- ( 
martkable food and 
complete comfort in a § 
friendly home. Some 
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vacancies exist for per- Y 
manent residents. ( 
) IVY HOUSE HOTEL {4 


MARLBOROUGH, WILTSHIRE 
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Is this 
the most famous 
suitease 


in the world? 


Most experienced travellers will certainly 
say “ Yes!” to the versatile Revelation 
suitcase. And, running it close, is the 
smart and elegant Rev-Robe for men or 
women. 


Revelation has set new standards (and 
a new fashion) in luggage. 


The advertising for Revelation is de- 
signed and written by Everetts. 


EVERETTS 


A good Agency by all accounts 


EVERETTS ADVERTISING LTD 
IO HERTFORD STREET LONDON WI 
GROSVENOR 3477 
CITY OFFICE: FOSTER TURNER & EVERETTS LTD 
II OLD JEWRY EC2 
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“FIRS 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


* Founded 1784 * 
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This Bank began business in 1784 in 
The Manufactory House . . .“a House 
well situated for a Bank’. The roof was 
slated, the chimneys were swept and a 
vault built in the basement. Here the 
i stl ieee i Bank made its home until 1792 when 

ue 4 it removed to the American Coffee 
peur leet sel eh House on State Street. 


America’s Oldest Chartered Bank 


Head Office 
67 MILK STREET * BOSTON « MASSACHUSETTS 


In New York City 


FIRST OF BOSTON INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
2 WALL STREET 





Overseas Branches 
ARGENTINA Buenos Aires +» Avellaneda - Rosario 
BRAZIL Rio de Janeiro + Sao Paulo - Santos 
CUBA Havana + Santiago - Cienfuegos - Sancti Spiritus 


Special Representative in Europe 


146 LEADENHALL STREET « LONDON + EC3 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in the U.S.A. 
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